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FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBBARY. 



THE FAMILY 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY; 

OR, 

ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 

OP THB 

MOST VALUABLE GREEK AND LATIN ^CLASSICS : 
With Biographical Sketches, Notes, ^^hafiogs of the Authors, 
Maps, &C.'*'' 
. Price 4s. 6d. each VoL Small 8vo. bound in cloih. 

ZDITBD, PRINTED, AND PUBLISHED, BY A. J. VALPY, M. A. 



'* Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been trans- 
acted in former times, is to continue always a child. If no use 
is made of the labors of past ages, the world must remain 
alway» in the infancy of knowlege/ — Johnson. 

' If you desire your sou, though no great scholar, to read and 
reflect, it is your duty to place into his hands the best Transla- 
tions of the best Clauieal Authors.' — Da. Paer. 

As the learned languages do not form part of the 
nduqation of Females, the only access which they have 
to the valuable stores of antiquity is through the me- 
dium of correct translation ; and the present Selec- 
tion is intended to include those Authors only, whose 
works may be read by the youth of both sexes. 

Twenty- twc} Volames are already published, con- 
taining the following Authors; which may be pur- 
chased separately, at a small advance in price. 



I. Part of Demosthenes. 

II. End of Demosthenes 
and Sallust. 

III. & IV. Xenophon's 



X. Pindar and Anacreon. 

XI. to XV. Tacitus. 

XVI. Tbeophrastus. 

XVII. & XVIII. Horace 



Anabasis and Cyrop/b- If and Phjkdrus. 

^"- XIX. Juvenal and Per- 

V. to VII. Herodotus*- sius. 

VIII. & IX. ViROiL, H XX.toXXn. Thucydidbs. 






FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



OPINIONS. 

' lliis work has now become establialied, umI do Library can 
be complete witlioat it /^^Coun«r. 

* From a careful examination of the sixteen volumes now 
before the public, we do not hesitate to declare oar conviction 
that a more imiportant or a more interesting^ accession than this 
Library to our nationnl literature, has not taken place in mo- 
dern times. J^o serious or well-arranged plan has been pro- 
posed, before this time, for placing the treasures of the classic 
writers in the band« of readers who were unacquainted with 
the original language in which they wrote. How easily such 
a plan could be accomplished — liow admirably it could be exe- 
cuted^->with what a well-founded assurance it might be under- 
taken, of producing good of every kind — solid instruction with 
the most ennobling delight — the volumes before us are at once 
the example and the proof. We might praise the elegance 
and accuracy of the work ; but a feature of greater importance 
than is connected with external merits, demands our warmest 
approbation, — we mean the exclusion of every thing offensive 
to virgin innocence. Thus, for the first time in the course of 
ages, all the intellectual splendors of Greece and Rome are 
opened to the modest contemplation of the gentler sex ; and 
a lady can acknowlege an acquaintance with the treasures of 
ancient poetry without the smallest compromise of her deli- 
cacy.' — Montldy Review. 

THEOPHRASTUS, with 60 Engravings. 

' Every one ought to read the < Hints on the Individual 
Varieties of Human Nature,' which are the admirable addi- 
tions of the present editor. We would gladly make extracts 
from this volume, did we not hope that son^e weight would 
be attached to our earnest recommendation of the work itself. 
The Classical Library, so edited and conducted, will find a 
place in every family of which the head is anxious for the well- 
being of its members.' — Atltu* 

' A most acceptable present to the boadoir, as samples of 
admirable sketches of character, to the female; as well as to 
the gentleman and the artist/ — JLincoln Herald, 

Vol. XXIII. will commence PLUTARCH'S LIVES ; 
with Engravings of the eminent Individuals whose 
Lives are recorded. • 

Each Vol. averages 3.50 pages, And is delivered 
T«nnthly with the Magazines. 
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Publishing in Monthly Vols., prico 5s., neatly bound in clotb, 
UNIFORM WITH THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

THE 

NOVELIST'S LIBRARY; 

WITH 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES BY 

THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ.; 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 



THE NOVELIST'S LIBRARY 

WILL EMBRACE THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED WORKS : 



TOM JONES . . . 

JOSEPH ANDREWS 

AMELIA .... 

HUMPHRY CLINKER . 

RODERICK RANDOM . 

PEREGRINE PICKLE . 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 

TRISTRAM SHANDY . 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS 

THE MAN OF THE WORLD 

THE MAN Of FEELING 

JULIA DE ROUBIGNE . 

DON QUIXOTE 

GIL BLAS 

GUZRLIN D'ALFARACHE, or the SPANISH 

ROGUE 

ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 



Fielding. 

Do. 

Do. 

Smollett. 

Do. 

Do. 

Goldsmith. 

Sterne. 

Swift. 

Mackenzie.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cervantes« 

Le Sage. 

Do. 



With others of equal popularity, whose authors, it is aeknow- 
ieged, wrote ' for all time,' and whose happy illustrations of 
character and manners prove them to have been familiarly 
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acquainted with human nature in all its varieties, and capable 
of representing life as they found it; thus furnishing an intel- 
lectual banquet, replete at once with instruction and amuse- 
ment. 

The First Volume of this Series was published on the 1st of 
July, containing Smollett's Humphry Clinker, complete 
in one Volume, with a Memoir of the Author by Thomas 
RoscoE, Esq. ; a fine Portrait by Freeman, and Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank, who is engaged to illustrate the 
whole series of The Novelist's Library. 

On the 1st of August Smollett's Roderick Random, com- 
plete in one Volume, with Five Illustrations. 

On the 1st of October the second volume of Smollett's Pe- 
regrine Pickle, similarly illustrated. 

On the 1st of November will be published Volume I. of 
Fielding's Tom Jones. 

Published by James Cochrane and Co., 11, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall ; and J. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street, London ; 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, Glasgow ; 
and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. Orders received by all re- 
spectable Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 



OF WHOM MAY BE HAD, 



In two vols, with Sixteen Illustrations by Stbutt and others, 
and an elegant portrait of De Foe, engraved on steel, price 
10s., neatly bound, 

DE FOE'S ROBINSON CRUSOE; 

Comprising a Life of the Author, written expressly for this 
edition; Descriptions of the Island of Juan Fernandez, and an 
account of an Indiad who was left there before the time of 
Alexander Selkirk, derived from authentic sources. The 
whole forming, with a Notice of Selkirk, the most complete 
Edition ever published of this celebrated Romance. 



THUCYDIDBS. 



VOL. III. 



THUCYDIDES. 



TRANSLATED BY 



WILLIAM SMITH, D. D, 



DEAN OF CHESTER. 



VOL. III. 



LONDON : 

PRINTED BY A. J. VALPY, M. A. 

AND SOLD; ST ALL B«X>.CSEL^RS. \ 
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' Dr. Smith's Translation of Thucydides is a work of 
standard merit and excWlence.' — Bibliogaafiiicai. Mi.scki.- 
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ARGUMENTS. 



BOOK VI.— [Continued.] 

The Athenian commanders make a farther review of the arma- 
ment, and divide the forces into three parts ; after which 
they send forward three ships to hring them intelligence ; 
the fleet then proceeds to Sicily ; its amount, &c*; not being 
received by any of the cities of Italy, they go and encamp 
at Rhegium, there waiting for the return of the ships sent 
forward — ^The Syracusans receiving undoubted intelligence 
of their coming, prepare for defence — The three ships re- 
turn, but bringing bad news as to the money at Egesta, and 
the Hhegines refusing to join them, a consultation is held 
by the Athenian commanders ; their several opinions — Alci- 
blades endeavors to bring Messene over to their alliance, 
but without success— The Athenians then proceed with part 
of their fleet to Naxus, which agrees to receive them, and 
thence to Catana ; the latter, however, refuses to admit 
them ; but by means of a surprise they bring the city over 
to their alliance, and transport thither all their forces from 
Rhegium ; they then go to Camarina, which refuses to re- 
ceii^e them — Alcibiades summoned home, to answer the 

> charges brought against him— Strict inquisition being made 
respecting the violation of the mysteries and the muti- 
lation of the statues, general suspicion now prevailed at 
Athens ; so that the guilty and the innocent were alike ap- 
prehended ;* the people recalling to mind the tyranny of the 
Pisistratidae, the deliverance from which they owed to the 
Lacedasmonians, unable to effect it themselves ; account of 
that affair; at length one of those who were imprisoned, to 
procure a pardon for himself, and restore quiet to the city, 
turns informer ; and those whom he impeaches suffer pu- 
nishment ; suspicions with respect to Alcibiades ; he is 
therefore summoned home, together with certain others im- 
plicated ; but escapes, and the rest vrith him ; the other 
commanders in Sicily n<Av divide the armament into two 
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parts ; they go to Selinus and Egesta, and take Hyccara — 
Thirty talents paid by Egesta— They attempt to take Hybla 
Galeatis, but fail— Preparations for battle made by the Athe- 
nians and Syracusans ; stratagem of the Athenians ; de- 
ceired by which the Syracusan commanders lead their 
whole army towards Catana; the Athenians meanwhile 
proceed to Syracuse, and encamp at a convenient spot, 
which they fortify, before the Syracusans return ; disposi- 
tion of either army ; oration of Nicias to his army — ^The en- 
gagement in which the Athenians conquer ; number of the 
dead on both sides — The Athenians send to Athens for 
cavalry and money— Encouragement and counsel of Hermo- 
crates to the Syracusans — Hermocrates chosen commander, 
with two others — The Syracusans send to Corinth and La- 
cedaemon for assistance— The Athenians make an attempt 
on Messene, but fail, from the scheme being divulged by 
Alcihiades — The Syracusans enlarge the compass of their 
walls, fix palisades at* the sea, at every place fit for disem- 
barkation, ravage the territory of the Catansans, and send 
ambassadors to Camarina, to thwart their designs — Oration 
of Hermocrates to the Camarinsans— Oration of Euphemus 
to the same — The Camarinaeans return an equal answer to 
both parties— The Athenians and Syracusans then prepare 
for the war, and endeavor to add to their party, the former, 
the Siculi, Carthaginians, and Etruscans ; the latter, the 
Italian states, the Peloponnesians, and especially the Lace- 
daemonians — Oration of Alcibiades, in which he exasperates 
the Lacedaemonians against his country, and urges them to 
send succors to the Syracusans — ^The Lacedaemonians ap- 
point Gylippus as commander-in-chief over the Syracusans 
— The Athenians decree to send to the army in Sicily the 
supplies and horsemen. 
Year xviii. The Athenians lay waste the lands of the Me- 
gareans, then cultivated by the Syracusans ; they then re- 
duce Centoripa; receive, on their return to Catana, the 
money and horsemen from Athens — Expedition of the Lace- 
daemonians against the Argives stopped by an earthquake — 
The Argives make an irruption into Thyreatis, and take a 
great spoil— Attempt of the popular party at Theepiae 
against the Optimates defeated— The Syracusans resolve to 
guard the ascent to Epipolae, a steep and rocky tract -, and 
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making a review in the meadow near the Anaput, select'six 
hundred heavy infantry for that purpose ; but the Athenians 
anticipate them, and anchoring at Thapsus, occupy Epipobe, 
from which the Syracusans attempting to drive them down, 
are defeated, and retreat to the city ; the Athenians erect a 
fort on the summit of the rocky eminence of Epipolae ; they 
raise the wall of circumvallation round one part of the city, 
Syca — The Syracusans carry a transverse wall below it ; on 
finishing which the Athenians, making an assault, demolish 
it — The Athenians carry forward their wall of circumvalla- 
tion to the rocky ground towards the great harbor — The 
Syracusans again raise a palisade, and dig a ditch ; both 
which the Athenians take, and a battle ensuing, are again 
victorious ; with the loss, however, of Lamachus — The wall 
of circumvallation at Epipols saved by the prudence of 
Nicias — ^The Syracusans change their commanders — ^Arrival 
of Gylippua— The Lacedemonians make an irruption into 
Argos. 

BOOK VII. 

Year xviii. Gylippus proceeds from Taras to Locri Epize- 
phyrii, and from thence to Himera, that he may with the 
greater safety, aided by the Himereans, Selinuntians, and 
others, pass across the territory of the Siculi to Syra- 
cuse ; meanwhile the rest of the Corinthian ships leave 
I^eucas ; and Gongylus, one of their commanders, arriving 
first at Syracuse, emboldens the Syracusans with the intel- 
ligence that Gylippus and the Corinthians are coming up — ' 
Arrival of Gylippus at Syracuse— Offer of GyKppus to the 
Athenians, which is not accepted ; he takes Labdalum— The 
Syracusans set about building a wall in opposition to that 
of the Athenians— Nicias fortifies Plemmyrium, and removes 
his fleet thither— The sailors, in fetching water and col- 
lecting fuel, grievously molested by the Syracusans — Nicias 
sends twenty ships to lie in wait for the rest of the Corin- 
thian fleet now approaching — ^The Syracusans proceed in the 
building of their wall ; engage twice with the Athenians, 
and have the advantage in the latter battle ; they get before 
the Athenians in their counter-wall, and thus utterly ex- 
clude the farther progress of the wall of the Athenians ; 
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the rest of the ships from Peloponnesus arrire nnobMcred 
by the Athenian guard force — Gylippus traverses Sicily, sad 
sends into Peloponnesus for more aid— Nicias sends mes- 
sengers to Athens, with an epistolary dispatch— The Athe- 
nians invade Amphipolis, but without success — The mes- 
sengers from Nicias arrive at Athens — Epistle of Nicias — 
The Athenians choose two of the officers that were now in 
Sicily as his colleagues ^pro tempore, until Demosthenes and 
Eurymedon, whom they had appointed as successors to his 
former colleagues, should arrive thither; they determine to 
send over another army ; they send Eurymedon forward 
with ten ships and twenty talents of silver ; while Demo- 
sthenes remains behind, till the ensuing spring, to super- 
intend the preparations for the voyage— The Athenians send 
twenty ships to cruise round Peloponnesus, for the purpose 
of hindering reinforcements from crossing over from Corinth 
or other towns of Peloponnesus to Sicily— The Corinthians 
send twenty-five ships to oppose them— The LacedsBmo- 
nians prepare to invade Attica, being more than ever em- 
boldened, and no longer hindered by any scruple, as the 
Athenians had manifestly acted contrary to the conditions 
of the treaty. 
Year xix. The Peloponnesians invade Attica, and fortify De- 
celea; they send some heavy infantry to Sicily — ^The Athe- 
nians despatch Demosthenes thither — Gylippus» supported 
by Hermocrates, persuades the Syracusans to venture on a 
sea-fight; they accordingly come to an engagement with 
the Athenian fleet ; and while the enemy is intent on the 
sea-fight, Gylippus with the land forces makes an attack on 
the forts at Plemmyrium, and carries them— The Athe- 
nians, however, get the victory by sea — Demosthenes, in 
his way to Sicily, fortifies a peninsular spot of sea-coast in 
Laconia — The Thracians who were to have been sent with 
Demosthenes into Sicily arriving too late, the Athenians, 
on account of the lowness of their finances, send them home 
again ; these in their way sack the city of Mycalessus, and 
massacre the inhabitants — ^The Thebans, advancing to give 
succor, chase them down to their ships — Eurymedon comes 
to Demosthenes from Sicily, and tells him of the taking of 
Plemmyrium— They both levy forces to send into Sicily — 
Nicias, by means of the Siculi, his allies, kills a considers- 
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ble number of the troops going as reinforcements to Syra- 
cuse from the neighboring cities— Sea-fight on the coast of 
Achaia, between the Corinthians and Athenians — Demo- - 
sthenes and Eurymedon coast along the shore of Italy, till 
they reach Petra, in the territory of Rhegium — The Syra- 
cnsans hearing of their approach, put their ships in readi- 
ness to engage with the Athenians before the reinforcement 
arrives ; their manner of strengthening their ships ; the 
Athenians and Syracusans engage, but nothing worthy of 
mention being the first day achieved by either party, they 
separate ; next day they renew the engagement, in which, 
by the stratagem of Ariston, the Syracusans come off con- 
querors — Demosthenes and Eurymedon arrive at Syracuse 
with the reinforcements from Athens — Unsuccessful attempt 
of Demosthenes to gain the cross wall of the Syracusans by 
which they had hindered the Athenians from circumv^l- 
lating them — ^The Syracusans send for farther supplies — 
The Athenian commanders deliberate on the present posture 
of affairs — The opinion of Demosthenes — ^The opinicto of 
Nicias — Gylippus returns with another army — The Atheni- 
ans intending to depart, are detained by an eclipse of the 
moon; having intelligence of which, the Syracusans make 
an attack on the Athenians first by land, then by land and 
sea, and again have the advantage — Eurymedon slain — The 
Athenians, dejected, repent of the expedition — The Syra- 
cusans meditate blocking up the mouth of the harbor, to 
prevent the Athenians getting away — ^A detail of the na- 
tions assembled at the war of Syracuse on either side — ^The 
Syracusans commence blocking up the mouth of the harbor ; 
seeing which, the Athenian commanders resolve to evacu- 
ate the upper fortifications, and to erect a small fortification 
near the dock for the reception of their baggage and the 
sick, then to put all their forces on board their ships, and 
try another sea-fight— Harangue of Nicias— Harangue of 
Gylippus and the Syracusan commanders — Nicias again en- 
courages his soldiers ; then prepares for battle — ^The Athe- 
nians and Syracusans engage — ^The Athenians utterly de- 
feated — Stratagem of Hermocrates to hinder the escape of 
the Athenians — Gylippus goes forth with the land forces, 
bloeks up the roads, and places guards at the crossings of 
the brooks and rivers— The Syracusans haul off the Athe- 
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nian ships, without molestation, to their own station— Tbe 
Athenians take their departure — Address of Nicias to his 
dejected army — The Allienians pnrsue their march, as- 
saulted continually hy the Syracusans— The Athenians con- 
tinue their march in the night, hy a contrary way to what 
* they had first intended, the dirision of Nicias keeping close 
together, hut that of Demosthenes separating and marching 
in disorder— Demosthenes heing overtaken hy the enemy, 
surrenders after a long resistance — Nicias overtaken by the 
Syracusans, makes proposals to the enemy, which are not 
accepted; at length surrenders unconditionally to Gylip- 
pus— The Syracusans return to the city with their captives, 
whom they thrust into the Latomiee — Nicias and Denao- 
sthenes are put to death — Sufferings of the captives con- 
fined in the Latomis. 

BOOK VIII. 

Year xix. When the news of the defeat in Sicily reaches 
Athens, all at first disbelieve it ; but when there was no 
longer any room for doubt, the people are exasperated 
against those who had promoted the expedition ; and gene- 
ral fear and consternation prevail ; nevertheless they dili- 
gently set about what was proper to be done at the present 
conjuncture — ^The rest of the Grecian states, who had hi- 
therto been neuter, are now more disposed to go to war 
against the Athenians ; as are also the allies of the Labedae- 
monians ; and the allies of the Athenians themselves are 
eager to fight and recover their liberty — ^The winter sabse- 
quent to the defeat in Sicily, Agis, proceeding from Dece- 
lea, collects money for the building of a fieet ; and the La- 
cedemonians, on their part, issue requisitions to their al- 
lies for the building of one hundred ships, towards which 
they themselves undertake to furnish twenty- five — The 
Athenians, too, in the course of the winter, build ships, 
fortify Sunium, make retrenchments in the public expendi- 
ture, that they may have more to spare for the war ; mean- 
while the allies of the Athenians are every where inclined 
to revolt to Agis — The Chians and Erythrasans, likewise, 
resort for the same purpose to the Lacedaemonians them- 
selves, accompanied by an ambassador of Tissaphemes, 
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. wiiose aim it wu to hnng the PeloponneBians over to the 
ki{}g of the Fersiana, that he might, with their asnatance, 
depriye the Athenians of the Ionian cities ; for which rery 
purpose Fhamabasufi, too, gOTemor of the provinoes lying 
at the Hellespont and the £u:dne sea, had sent ambassadors 
to the Lacedaemonians at the same time ; so that there is a 
great' debate among the I/acedsmonians as to what quarter 
the aid should first be sent ; at lei^gth Alcibiades prerails, 
by means of Endius the ephoros, that the Lacedemonians 

. should first send assistance to the Chians and Tissapheroes, 
and immediately admit both parties as allies. 

Year xx. All these things are transacted without the know- 
lege of the Athenians— The Chians are urgent with the La- 
cedaemonians to send the promised assistance — ^The Lacede- 
monians accordingly ose>all dispatch to have the fleet trans- 
ported thither from Corinth ; but while the Corinthians are 
delaying to depart, on account of the Isthmian festivals 
being now at hand, the Athenians suspect the plot, and ex- 
postulate with the Chians ; being confirmed in Uieir sus- 
picion from participating in the Isthmia at Corinth, the 
Athenians, when the Feloponnesian ships had put to sea, 
meet with and driTe them into Firsus, a port situated in 
the confines of the Corinthian and Epidaonan territory ; 
and haying ▼anquished them, blockade them in the port — 

. The Lacedemonians are much discouraged by this defeat— 
Alcibiades nevertheless persuades Endios and the other 
ephori to send him forward with Chalcideus and the five 
ships to Chios— Sixteen Feloponnesian ships, in their re- 
turn from Sicily, are intercepted and damaged by some 
Attic ones; they however escape, and reach Corinth — 
Chios and Erythre revolt, as also does Clazomene— The 
Athenians abrogate tho law respecting the one thousand 
talents reserved for an -emergency, and fit out a fleet with 
the money ; they also decree to send, for the present, eight 
ships under the command of Strombichides, and shortly 
twelve others, against Chios— Strombichides arrives at 
Samoa, and from thence proceeds to Teios — Chalcideus ad- 
vancing thither with twenty -three ships, Strombichides 
sheers off to Samoa ; and the Teians, receiving the Lacede- 
monians, demolish the wall which die Athenians had built 
facing the continent— Revolt of Miletus^First alliance of 
THUC. VOL. III. ^ 



the Lacedaemonians with the Ung of Persia and t'iskapW- 
nea— Revolt of Lebedos and £r»— Meanwhile the Pelopon- 
' nesian ships detained at Firsus by the Athenians, having . 
made a sally, break forth, and reach Cenchreie ; there they 
again prepare for the expedition into Ionia, under the com- 
mand of Astyochus, to whom the supreme naval authorfty 
was committed — Insurrection at Samos — Expedition of the 
Chians against Lesbos, in which they bring Methymne over 
to revolt-^Astyochus, the Lacedaemonian commander, fol- 
lowiB them with four ships, on perceiving the Athenians 
going thither; for the latter, unexpectedly standing into 

- the port of Mitylene, had overpowered the ships of the 

- Chians ; and then landing, conquered in battle those that 
resisted, and seised the city ; hearing of which, he at first 

' determines to proceed to Antissa and Methymne, for the 
purpose of encouraging them ; but afterwards, not being 
able to do any good, he returns to Chios — ^The Athenians 
re-establish things on their former footing in Lesbos, and 

- also recover Clazomenae — Chalcideus, the Lacedaemonian 
governor, is conquered in battle, and slain by those Athe- 
nians who occupied a station at the island of Lade — ^The 
Athenians make war on Chios, and reduce it to great stftdts 
— Expedition of the Athenians against Miletds, in which 
having conquered the Milesians, &c., they prepare to cir- 
cum vallate the place, when intelligence is brought of the 
arrival of the Peloponnesian and Sicilian ships — ^In conse- 
quence of which die Athenians, by the advice of PhryAi- 
chus, speedily retire to Samos— The Peloponnesians take 
lasuB, which had been occupied by Amorges, a rebel to the 
king, whom they deliver up prisoner to Tissaphemes— The 

- Athenians at Samos, receiving the addition of thirty-five 
' more ships iVom Athens, commanded by Charminus, di- 
vide their forces, part proceeding against Chios, and part 
remaining at Samos — Unsuccessful expedition of Astyochus 
against Pteleus and Clazomenae ; is suuimoned by certiKn 
Lesbians who meditate revolt; but the allies refusing to 
co-operate with him, he returns to Chios; again receives 
applications from the Lesbians; but Paedaritus, comman- 

' der of the Lacedaemonian fleet at Chios, and the Chians 
refusing their assistance, he with his ships sails for Mile- 
ttts to join the fleet which had lately been brought him by 
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Tkenunenes ; in his way he narrowly escapes the ships of 
the Athenians, which were proceeding from Samos to Chios, 
and heing tossed about by a violent stoim, most of them 
make their way to Lesbos— This same winter Hippocrates 
funriv^es with twelve ships from Peloponnesus at CnidUs, 
which had revolted from the Athenians, but was near being 
recovered by them— Meanwhile Astyochus had joined the 
fleet at Miletus — Second treaty of alliance between the La- 
cedemonians and the king of Persia— The Athenians, de- 
parting from Lesbos, cross over to Chios, and there fortify 
Delphinium ; receiving no opppsition from the Chians, they 
being embroiled with domestic factions, and having in vain 
applied for aid to Astyochus ; in consequence of which re- 
fusal to assist them, Psdaritus sends a representation to the 
Lacedemonians— The Lacedemonians accordingly send to 
Miletus, together with those twenty-seven ships which they 
had provided for the service of Phamabazus, eleven per- 
sons of the Spartans as counsellors to Astyochus, to inquire 
into the matter— While these are coming to land at Caunus, 
Astyochus is preparing to give assistance to the Chians ; 
but receiving intelligence of their arrival, he alters his pur- 
pose, and goes with a fleet to meet them and convoy them to 
MOetua — In his passage he makes a descent on Cos Mero- 
pis — ^At the persuasion of the Cnidians, he plans an attack 
on Charminus, an Athenian, who was watching about 
Rhodes for the approach of the ships in question, which 
Were now arrived at Caunus — ^In consequence of rain and 
foggy weather his ships are driven out of their course and 
scattered ; so that Charminus, attacking, overcomes a part ; 
but the remaining and greater number afterwards coming 
up, be takes to flight, and loses six of his ships— The whole 
fleet of the Peloponnesians, now assembled, takes its sta- 
tion at Cnidus— There, holding conferences with Tissa- 
phemes respecting the conditions of the alliance, a dis- 
agreement arises thereon, in consequence of which Tissa- 
phemea withdraws in a rage— Rhodes revolts to the Pelo- 
ponnesians — Alcibiades becomes an object of suspicion to 
the Lacedemonians, insomuch that they order Astyochus 
to put him to death; he withdraws himself to Tissaphernes, 
whiom he by degrees alienates from the Peloponnesians, 
^ aii}.do^ them all the harm in his power— Thus he advises 
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- Tissapbernes to ottrteil their pay, and to eotrupt their e<Mii- 
manders ; answen in hia name to the states that call on 
him for money, and pnts them oiF; counsela Tissaphemes 
to prolong the war, and wear out both parties one against 
the other; he counsels him of the two parties to favor 
rather the Athenians, as more enabled to help him in sab- 
dning the Grecian states, and less inclined to oppose the 
dominion of the king; since they aimed only at naval 
power; while the Lacedaemonians, it is plain, after havkig 
now liberated Greeks from Greeks, wonld exert themselves 
afterwards to liberate them from barbarians — Inflnenced 
by those suggestions, Tissaphemes thwarts the Peloponne- 
sians in various ways— Alcibiades aims at retnniing to 
Athens, by making show of his influence with Tissaphemes 
— Motion for the recall of Alcibiades, and the abolition of 
democracy — ^Conspiracy in the amiy at Samoa against the 
Athenian democracy— Fhrynichus opposes the recalling of 
Alcibiades ; his treason against the state — Astyochus im- 
peaches him to Alcibiades — Fhrynichus sends to Astyochus 
again, and offers to put the whole army into his hands : 
which Astyochus also communicates to Alcibiades— Device 
of Fhrynichus to avoid the danger— Alcibiades endeavors 
to persuade Tissaphemes to enter into an alliance with the 
Athenians — Pisander prevails on the Athenians to consent 
to an oligarchy, and to give him. and others a commission to 
treat with Alcibiades — Fhrynichus accused by Fisander, 
and removed from his command, as also his colleague Ski- 
ronidas ; and Diomedon and Leon appointed in their place ; 
who, having arrived at the Athenian fleet, make a desoent 
on Rhodes, and, having conquered the Rhodians in battle, 
remove to the island of Chalce — ^The Chians, making an 
attack on the wall of the Athenians, under Paedaritus, are 
routed, and Faedaritus slain— Distress of Chios in conse- 
quence— Alcibiades not being able to perform his promise, 
in bringing Tissaphemes to a treaty with the Athenians, 
80 exaggerates the demands that the Athenians retire in 
disgust— Tissaphemes gives the Peloponnesians their pay, 
and concludes a third treaty with them—Oropus taken by 
treachery. 

Year xxi. The Chians engage in a sea-fight with the Athe- 
nians— Abydos and Lampsacus revolt^ but the former- is 
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ncavend by Stfombichides— The democracy at Athens put 
down by Pxsander and bis associates— The authors of the 
oligarchy resolve to leave out Alcibxades— The Athenians 
having established oligarchy in Thasus, it presently revolts 
from them — Proceedings in establishing the oligarchy — 
Form of the new oligarchy— Authors of the oligarchy— The 
four hundred.are introduced into the council-hall, and every 
thing necessary being provided for the occasion, they dis- 
miss the senate of five handred, called the connsellon by 
ballot ; they then create prytanes amongst them by lot, and 
perform the usual sacrifices to the gods — Agis, hoping to 
find the city in sedition, comes and attacks it, but is re- 
pulsed — ^Tbe four hundred send to Lacedtemon to negotiate 
a treaty ; they send to Samoa to reconcile the army to the 
change in government, lest the seafaring multitude should 
violently oppose the oligarchy, and turn them out of their 
places ; a fear justified by what really comes to pass ; for an 
attempt having been made by some Samian nobles to intro- 
duce oligarchy there, but without success, the popular 
party gets the better, and kills and banishes ihe ringleaders 
—The Samians, then, sending the ship Paralns with an ac- 
count of their proceedings to Athens, for they knew not as 
yet of the late change in government there, the four hun- 
dred throw part .of the Paralians into prison, and send the 
rest to keep guard about Euboea— Chersas, however, who 
had been charged with the message, on seeing how matters 
stood, contrives to secrete himself, and returning to Athens, 
reports al> that he had seen, with much exaggeration and 
fUisehood— Exasperated at this, the soldiers are with diffi- 
culty restrained from proceeding to acts of violence — De- 
mocracy is now re-established in the army, and Thrasybu- 
lus and Thrasyllus appointed commanders in the place of 
the former ones, who are deposed — ^On hearing of these 
transactions, the ten ambassadors sent by the four hundred 
from Athens, being then at Delos, proceed no farther— 
Monnura of the Peloponnesians against Astyochus and 
TisSaphemea— In consequence of which, the former goes to 
Samoa to offer battle to the Athenians ; but they refuse it — 
Afterwards the Athenians offer battle to the Peloponne- 
siaas, but they decline it— Clearehus, being sent with forty 
ships to Phamabaaus, is driven by a tempest to De}os ; 
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then retaros to Miletus, and from thene^ goM by Und to 
Che HeUespont, whither the rest of his ships had arrived, 
and had there brought Bysantium orer to reyolt; being 
alarmed at this, the Athenians send a garrison to the Hel- 
lespont>-AIcibiade* is recalled, and comes to Samoa ; is 
chosen commander of the Athenian army— Murmurs of the 
Peloponnesians against Tissaphemes and Astyochus — Mu- 
tiny against the lattei>— The Milesians take the fort built at 
Miletus by Tissaphemes, with the approbation of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, except Lichas, who on that account incurs the 
hatred of the Milesians — Mindarus succeeds to Astyochus 
in the naral command— Important service rendered by Al- 
oibiades to his country— Tissaphemes gets ready to go to 
Aspendus, to fetch the Fh<Bnician fleet—Various conjec- 
tures as to the real purpose of his journey, since he did not 
bring the ships away after all— Opinion of the historian--* 
Alcibiades sails after him^— Sedition at Athens originated by 

. certain of the oligarchy who aim at restoring democracy 
—Exertions of others most opposed to democracy, to main- 
tain the present system— These send ambassadors to Lace- 

. demon, to effect a treaty with that power on any terms 
which should be at all tolerable ; they moreover begin to 

. erect a fortress at the month of Pireus— Charges thrown 
out by Theramenes against this last measure,' not without 
foundation— Assassination of Phrynichus, which gives an 
impulse to the- proceedings of Theramenes and his party — 
Alexicles, a commander under the . oligarchy, arrested by 
Aristocrates, and put in confinement— Tumult in conse- 

. quence — Demolition of the wall in Eetioneia by the soldiers 
and otbers-^The soldiers appeased by certain persons sent 
to them by the four hundred ; consent that an assembly 
shall be held on an appointed day, to treat of a reconcilia- 
tion-Approach of the Peloponnesian fleet— Measures of 
the Athenians accordingly— Engagement between the Pe- 
lopoimesians and Athenians at Eretria, in which the latter 
are defeated— Revolt of Eubcea from the Athenians — De- 
cree of the Athenians to deliver up the government into 
the hands of the five thousand, as also to recall Alcibiades 
and the rest with him— Most of the oligarchical party with- 
draw to the enemy— Oenoe delivered Up to the Bceotiaos, 
by the deceit of Aristarchus—MindaraSy teeing-none of the 
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ships promised 1)7 Tissaphemes f<»rtliooining, tad bting 
sent for by Phamabazus» sets ssil from Miletus with the 
Peloponnesian fleet for the Hellespont ; stops by the wsy 
at Chios — Thrasyllns in the mean time, hearing of his de* 
parture firom Miletus, immediately sets sail from Ssmos, 
and employing persons to watch for him at Lesbos and the 
continent opposite, repairs to Methymne, and thenoe to 
Eressns, which had revolted, for the porpose of taking it 
together with Thrasybulus, who has already arrived there 
— Meanwhile Mindams sets sail from Chios, and reaches 
the Hellespont unseen by those who were watching for him 
at Lesbos— The Athenians at Sestus with eighteen ships 
steal out of the Hellespont, but are met by Mindams, and 
four of them taken — Sea-fight between the Athenians and 
Feloponnesians, in which the former get the victory — The 
Athenians recover Cyzicus, and take eight ships of the Pe* 
loponnesians— The Feloponnesians retake some of the ships 
c^ytured at Eleus, and send to Eubcea for the fleet under 
Hegesandridas — Alcibiades returns from Caunus to Samoa ; 
exacts a sum of money from the Halicamnssians, and for- 
tifies Cos— Tissaphemes returns to Ionia— The Antandrians 
expel the garrison of Tissaphemes from their citadel, lest 
they should experience the same treatment from his deputy 
Arsaoes as the Delians who had dwelt at Adramyttium — 
Tissaphemes goes to the Hellespont to recover the favor of 
the Feloponnesians. 
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The AtheniaDs, with the reinforcements of their allies, 
were by this time all arrived at Corcyra: and the 
first thing done by the commanders was to take a re- 
view of the whole equipment, and to settle the order 
in which they were to anchor and form their naval sta- 
tion. They also divided it into three squadrons, and 
east lots for the command of each ; to the end that, in 
the course of the voyage, they might be well supplied 
with water, and harbors, and the proper necessaries, 
wherever they might chance to put in ; that, in other 
respects, a better discipline might be kept up, and the 
men be more inured to a ready obedience, as being 
under the inspection of an able commander in each 
several division. These points being settled, they de- 
spatched three vessels to Italy and Sicily, to pick up 
information what cities on these coasts would give 
them a reception. And their orders were, to come 
back in time and meet them on the voyage, that they 
might be advertised into what ports they might safely 
enter. 

These previous points being adjusted, the Athenians, 
with an equipment already swelled to so great a bulk, 
weighed anchor from Corcyra, and stood across for 
Sicily. The total of their triremes was a hundred and 
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thirty-fonr ; to which were added two Rhodian vemels 
of fifty oars. One hundred of these were Athenian ; 
and of this number sixty were tight ships fit for ser- 
vice ; the rest were transports for the soldiery. The re- 
mainder of the fleet consisted of Chiana and the other 
allies. The total of the heavy-armed on board was 
five thousand one hundred men. Of these, fifteen 
hundred were citizens of Athens inrolled ; seven bun- 
dreA were Athenians of the lowest class, called Thetes, 
who served by way of marines. The rest of the force 
consisted of the quotas of their alliance ; soine, of their 
own dependents; five hundred belonged to the Ar- 
gives; the number of Mantineans and mercenaries 
were two hundred and fifty ; the archers in the whole 
amounted to four hundred and eighty ; and of these 
eighty were Cretans. There were seven hundred Rho- 
dian slingers, and a hundred and twenty light-armed 
Megarean exiles : and one horse-transport attended, 
which carried thirty horsemen. 

So great an equipment sailed out at first to begin 
the war : and, in the train of this equipment, went 
thirty store-ships laden with com, and carrying on 
board the bakers, and masons, and carpenters, and all 
things requisite in the works of fortification ; and also 
a hundred sail of small vessels, which necessity de- 
manded to attend the ships that carried the stores. A 
large number also of small craft and trading vessels 
sailed voluntarily in company with the fieet for the 
sake of traffic : all which now, in one collected body, 
stood away from Gorcyra across the Ionian gulf. 

The whole armament being got over to Cape Japy- 
gia, or to Tarentum, as they severally could make the 
passage, sailed along the coast of Italy, where not one 
city would receive them, would grant them a market, 
or suffer them to land ; barely permitting them to an« 
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cbor and to water, though at Tarentom and Locriere^ 
that was denied them, till they arrived at Rheginm, a 
promontory of Italy. At Rhegiam the whole fleet wa^ 
now aasemhled; and without the city, for an admission 
into it was refused them, they formed an encampment 
within the verge of Diana's temple, where also they 
were accommodated hy the Rhegians with a market. 

Here, having drawn their vessels on shore, they lay 
some time for refreshment ; and had a conference wiUi 
the Rhegians, in which they pressed them, as they 
were of Ghalcidic descent, to succor the Leontines, 
who were also Chalcideans. Their answer was, that 
* they should side with neither party ; hut whatever 
measures were judged expedient hy the other Italians, 
they should conform to those.' The Athenians' conn* 
cils were now solely hent on the affairs of Sicily, in 
what manner they might most successfully make their 
approaches. They also waited for the return of the 
three vessels from Egesta, which had previously been 
despatched thither ; longing earnestly for a report about 
the state of their treasure, whether it was really such 
as their envoys at Athens had represented. 

To the Syracusans, in the mean time, undoubted ad* 
vice was brought from several quarters, and by their 
own spies, that ' the fleet of the enemy lay at Rhegium.' 
The truth of this being uncontested, they prepared 
for their defence with the utmost attention, and were 
no longer duped by incredulity. They also sent about 
to the Siculi ; to some places, their agents, who were 
to keep a watchful eye on their conduct ; and, to others, 
ambassadors : and into those towns on the coast which 
were exposed to a descent they threw a garrison. In 
Syracuse, they examined if the city was provided with 
the proper means of a defence, by a careful inspection 
of the arms and the horses; and all other points were 
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properly adjusted, as against a war coming swiAlj on 
them, and only not already present. 

The three vessels, detached beforehand to Egesta, 
rejoined the Athenians, yet lying at Rfaegium, with a 
report that the great snms which had been promised 
them were quite annihilated, since they saw only thirty 
talents* in specie. On this the commanders were in- 
stantly seized with a dejection of spirit, because their 
first hope was thus terribly blasted ; and the Rhegians 
had refused to concur with their attempts, on whom 
they had made their first essay of persuasion, and with 
whom they had the greatest probability of success, as 
they were by blood allied to the Leontines, and had 
ever shown themselves well disposed to the Athenian 
state. The Egestean affair had indeed taken no other 
turn than what Nicias fully expected, but the other 
two commanders were quite Amazed and confounded 
at it. 

The trick made use of by the Egesteans, at the time 
that the first embassy went thither from Athens to take 
a survey of their treasures, was this : — having con- 
ducted them into the temple of Venus at Eryx, they 
showed them the ofierings reposited there, the cups, 
the flagons, and the censers, and the other furniture of 
the temple, in quantity by no means small. These, 
being all of silver, presented to the eye a vast show of 
wealth, far beyond their intrinsic value. Having also 
made entertainments in private houses for those who 
came in the vessels of the embassy, they amassed to- 
gether all the gold and silver cups of Egesta ; they 
borrowed others from the adjacent cities, as well Phoe- 
nician as Grecian ; they carried their guests about from 
one house of feasting to another ; and each exhibited 

1 d612{. lOf. sterling. 
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ffaem as his own property. Thus, all of them display- 
ing generally the same vessels, and great abnndiuice 
appearing at every place, the Athenians who made the 
voyage were prodigionsly surprised at the splendid 
shows. Hence it was that, on their return to Athens, 
they enlarged, with a kind of emulation which should 
magnify it most, on the immensity of wealth they had 
seen at Egesta. In this manner, being deceived them* 
selves, they obtruded the same fallacy on others ; but 
now, when the true account was spread amongst them, 
that there was no such wealth at Egesta, they were 
much censured and reproached by the soldiers. 

The generals, however, held a consultation about 
the methods of proceeding. And here it was the opi- 
nion of Nicias, ' that with their whole armament they 
should stand immediately against Selinus, the reduc- 
tion of which was the principal motive of the expedi- - 
tion ; and, in case the Egesteans would furnish the 
whole armament with the proper supplies of money, 
their councils then might be regulated accordingly: 
but, otherwise, they should insist on their maintaining 
their sixty sail of ships, which had been sent expressly 
at their own request; then, abiding by them, they 
should reconcile their differences with the Selinun* 
tiaos, either by force of arms or negotiation : they af*- 
terwards might visit other cities, and display before 
them the mighty power of the Athenian state ; and, 
having given such conspicuous proofs of their alacrity 
to support their friends and allies, might return to 
Athens ; .provided that no sudden and unexpected 
turn of affairs might give them opportunity to do ser- 
vice to the Leontines, or bring over some other cities to 
their interest ; ever intent not to bring their own state 
into danger by a needless profusion of blood and trea- 
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Alcibiades declared, * that it could Deyer be justified^ 
if, after putting to sea with so great an armament, they 
should return with disgrace, and no effectual serriee 
done to their country ; that, onthe contrary, they ought, 
by heralds despatched expressly, to notify their arrival 
in these parts to all the cities except Selinus and Syra^ 
cuse t that, farther, they should try what could be done 
with the Sicnli, in order to persuade some of them to 
revolt from the Syracusans, and to make treaties of 
alliance and friendship with others, that so they might 
provide a resource of provisions and reinforcements ; 
that the first trial of this kind should be made on the 
Messenians, who lay in the finest situation for favoring 
their passage and descent into Sicily, which must open 
to them the most convenient harbor and station for 
their armament : thus, gaining the concurrence of the 
cities, and certain from whom they might depend on 
for assistance, the way would then be open for them to 
make attempts on Syracuse und Selinus, in case the 
former refused to make up the quarrel with the Eges- 
teans, and the latter to suffer the replantation of the 
Leontines/ 

The opinion of Lamachus was diametrically opposite^ 
since he advised it ' to be the most judicious measure 
to stand at once against Syracuse, and to try their for- 
tune before that city with the utmost expedition, whilst 
they were yet not competently provided for resistance, 
and their consternation was still in its height : because 
every hostile force is always most terrible on its first 
approach ; and, in case it protract the time of en- 
countering the eyes of its foes, they must recover their 
courage through familiarity with danger, and then the 
sight of an enemy is more apt to inspire contempt. 
But, should they assault them on a sudden whilst yet 
their approach is with terror expected, the victory ttmst 
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ia&Ilibly be their own. In this case, all things would 
eoroperate with them, to terrify the foe ; such as, the 
mght of their numbers, which now only could appear 
in their greatest enlargement; the forebodings of their 
kearts what miseries were like to ensue ; and, above 
all, the instant necessity they must lie under of hazard- 
ing a battle : that, moreover, it was likely that num- 
bers of the enemy might be surprised yet roaming 
abioad in the adjacent country, as still they were in- 
credulous pf the approach of the Athenians : or, even 
though the Syracusans were safely retired with all 
their effects into the city, the army must needs become 
masters of prodigious wealth, if they should besiege 
the city and awe all around it : that, by taking this 
8tep» the other Sicilians would he more discouraged 
from succoring the Syracusans, and more easily in- 
clined to concur with the Athenians, and all shifts and 
delays to keep clear of the contest, till one side was 
manifestly superior, would be precluded.' He added 
farther^ that ' they should take care to possess them- 
selves of Megara, which was now deserted, and not 
far from Syracuse either by sea or land, as it would 
afford a fine station for their ships to lie in, would 
shelter them on a retreat, and give expedition to their 
approaches.^ 

But, though Lamachus delivered his sentiments 
thus, he soon gave up his own opinion, and went over 
to that of Alcibiades. And, in pursuance of this, Al- 
eibiades with his own single ship passed over to M es- 
sene ; and, having gained a conference with the Mes- 
senians about an alliance offensive and defensive, when 
jio aiguments he brought could persuade ; when, on the 
contrary, they returned this answer ; that ' into their 
city they would not receive them, though they were 
ready to accommoditte them with a market without the 
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walls/ he repassed to Rhegiam ; and immediately t^e 
generals, having^ manned sixty ships with the choicest 
hands of the whole fleet, and taken in a requisite stoek. 
of suhsistence, steered away for Naxus, leaving the rest 
of the armament at Rhegium under the care of one of 
those in the commission. 

After a reception granted them into their city by the 
Naxians, they stood away from thence to Gatana ; and, 
when the Cataneans refused to receive them, for in 
that city was a party strongly attached to the Syracu- 
sans, they put into the river Terias. After a night's 
continuance there, the next day they sailed for Syra- 
cuse ; keeping the rest of the fleet ready ranged in a 
line of battle a-head. But they had detached ten be- 
forehand, who were ordered to enter the great harbor 
of Syracuse, and to examine what naval force lay there 
ready launched for service, and to proclaim from their 
decks as they passed along the shore — that. ' the Athe* 
nians are come into those parts to replace the Leontiiies 
in their own territory, as they were bound both in point 
of alliance and consanguinity; that whatever Leontines 
therefore were now residing at Syracuse should with- 
out fear come over to the Athenians, as friends and 
benefactors.' 

When the proclamation had been made^ and they 
had taken a view of the city and its harbors, and of 
the adjacent ground, what spots were most convenient 
for a descent and the commencement of the war, th^ 
sailed back again to Catana. A council of war had 
been held in that city, smd the Cataneans were QOfm ta 
a resolution, ' not to receive the armament ;' but, how- 
ever, they granted an audience to the generals. At 
which, whilst Alcibiades harangued, and the inbabi'* 
tants of Catana were all in the public assembly, the 
Athenian soldiers, without giving any alarm, puUsd 
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down a little gate of a very sorry structure, and then, 
entering the city, walked up and down in the market. 
But such of the Cataneans as were of the Syracusan 
party no sooner found that the army was got in, than, 
struck into a sudden consternation, they stole presently 
out of the city. The number of these was but trifling. 
The rest of the inhabitants decreed an alliance with 
the Athenians, and encouraged them to fetch over the 
remainder of the army from Rhegium. 

The point being carried, the Athenians having passed 
to Rhegium, were soon with the whole of their fleet 
under sail for Catana, and, on their arrival there, they 
formed a proper station for their ships and men. 
. But now intelligence was brought them from Cama- 
rina, that * if they would come to countenance them, 
that city would declare on their side ;' and that ' the 
Syracusans are busy in manning their fleet.' With the 
whole armament therefore they steered along the coast, 
touching first at Sjrracuse. And, when they found that 
no fleet was there in readiness to put to sea, they stood 
off again for Camarina; and there, approaching the 
shore, they notified their arrival by the voice of a 
herald. Admittance was however refused them, the 
Camarineans alleging that ' they were bound by solemn 
oaths to receive only one single ship of the Athenians, 
unless of their own accord they should require a larger 
number.' Thus disappointed, they put out again to 
sea ; and, having made a descent on some part of the 
Syracusan territory, they picked up a booty, till the 
Syracusan cavalry making head against them, and 
catting off some of their light-armed who had strag- 
gled to a distance, they re-embarked, and went again 
to Catana. 

On their return thither they found the Salaminian ar- 
rived from Athens, to fetch back Alcibiades, by public 
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order of the state, to take his trial for the crimes 
charged against him by his country, and also some 
others of the soldiery who attended him in the expe- 
dition, against whom informations had been given that 
they were guilty of impiety in the affair of the myste- 
ries, and against some of them in that of the Mercu- 
ries : for, the Athenians, after the departure of the 
fleet, continued to make as strict an inquisition as ever 
into the crimes committed in regard to the mysteries^ 
and also in regard to the Mercuries. What sort of 
persons the informers were, was no part of their con^ 
cern ; but, in the height of jealousy giving credit indis- 
criminately to all, through too great a deference to 
men of profligate and abandoned lives, they appre- 
hended and threw into prison the most worthy citizens 
of Athens ; esteeming it more prudent by pains and 
tortures to detect the fact, than that a person of irre^^ 
proachable character, when once accused through the 
villany of an informer, should escape without the 
question : for the people having learned by tradition 
how grievous the tyranny of Pisistratus and his sons 
became at last ; and, what is more, that it was not 
overthrown by themselves and Harmodius, but by the 
industry of the Lacedsemonians, lived in a constant 
dread of such another usurpation, and beheld all these 
incidents now with most suspicious eyes. But, in faet, 
the bold attempt of Harmodius and Aristogiton took 
its rise merely from a competition ; the particalars 
of which I shall here unfold more largely, to con- 
vince the world that no other people, no not even the 
Athenians themselves, have any certain account, either 
relating to their own tyrants or the transactions of that 
period. 

The truth is, that Pisistratus dying possessed of the 
tyranny in a good old age, not Hipparchus, as is gene* 
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tally tbougbt, but Hippias, the eldest of his sons, was 
his successor in power* Harmodius, who was at this 
time in the flower of his youth ^ was in the power of 
AristogitoD, a citizen of Athens, nay, a citizen of the 
middle rank, who entertained for him the warm- 
est affection. But, some insults having been ofiered 
to Harmodius by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, 
he discovered the affair to Aristogiton. The latter 
received the account with all that anguish which a 
warm affection feels ; and, alarmed at the great 
power of Hipparchus, lest by force he might seize 
the youth, he instantly formed a project; a project as 
notable as his rank in life would permit, to demolish 
the tyranny. And, in the mean time, Hipparchus, who« 
after repeating his insults to Harmodius, was equally 
unsuccessful in his suit, could not prevail on hira^ 
self to make use of force ; but, however, determined 
on some remote occasion which might cover his real 
design from detection, and was actually studying an 
opportunity to accomplish his object: for, the power 
lie had was never exerted in such a manner as to draw 
on him the popular hatred, and his ^deportment was 
neither invidious nor distasteful. Nay, for the most 
party this set of tyrants were exact observers of the 
rules of virtue and discretion. They exacted from the 
Athenians only a twentieth of their reveniie ; they 
beautified and adorned the city; took on themselves 
the whole conduct of the wars ; and presided over the 
religious sacrifices.- In other respects » the state was 
governed by the laws already established, except that 
they always exerted their influence to place their own 
creatures in the first offices of the government. Seve- 
ral of their own family enjoyed the annual office of 
archoQ at Athens: and, amongst others, Pisistratus^ 
the son of Hippias the tyrant^ who bore the same name 
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with his grandfather, and, in his archonship, dedicated 
the altar of the twelve gods in the public forum, and 
that of Apollo in the temple of the Pythian. The peo- 
ple of Athens having since made additions to it in order 
to enlarge the altar in the forum, by that means effaced 
the inscription : but that in the Pythian is yet legible, 
though the letters are wearing out apace, and runs 
thus: 

Pisistratus from Hippias bom, 
Of Pythian Phoebus, radiant god of day. 

Chose thus the temple to adorn, 
And thus record his own superior sway. 

But, farther, that Hippias succeeded in the govern- 
ment as the eldest son, I myself can positively aver ; 
as I know it to be so, and have examined all the ac- 
counts of tradition with much greater accuracy than 
others : but any one may be convinced of the fact by 
what I am going to subjoin. — Now, we have abundant 
light to prove that he was the only one of the legiti- 
mate brothers who had any sons. So much the altar 
attests, and the column erected for a perpetual brand 
of the injustice of the tyrants in the citadel of Athens. 
In the latter, the inscription makes no mention of any 
son, of either Thessalus or Hipparchus ; but names 
five of Hippias, who were brought him by Myrrhine, the 
daughter of Callias, the son of Hyperochidas. It is 
certainly most probable that the eldest son was mar- 
ried first ; nay, he is named the first after his father 
on the upper part of the column. And there were 
good reasons for this preference ; because his seniority 
gave him this rank ; and because he succeeded to the 
tyranny. Nor can it in any light seem probable to me 
that Hippias, on a sudden and with ease, could have 
seized the tyranny, had Hipparchus died when in- 
vested with it, and he had only one day's time to efiect 
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his own establishment. The reverse is the truth; 
that, having for a length of time been familiarised to 
the expectation, having rendered himself awful to the 
citizens, and being supported by vigilant and trusty 
guards, he received and enjoyed his power with abun- 
dant security. He never had cause, as a younger 
brother must have had, to work his way through per- 
plexities and dangers, as in that case he could not by 
practice have been made an adept in the affairs of go- 
vernment ; but it was accidental, and owing intirely to 
subsequent misfortunes, that Hipparchus got the title, 
and passed in the opinion of succeeding ages for one of 
the tyrants. 

On fiarmodius therefore, who was deaf to his solici- 
tations, he executed his resentment in the manner pre- 
determined : for, a summons having been delivered to 
a sister of his, a young virgin, to attend and carry the 
basket in some public procession, they afterwards re- 
jected her; alleging, she never had nor could have 
been summoned, because she was unworthy of the ho- 
nor. This affront highly provoked Harmodius ; but 
Aristogiton, out of zeal for him, was far more exaspe- 
rated at it. The points needful to their intended re- 
venge were concerted with the party who concurred in 
the design ; but they waited for the great PanathensDa 
to strike the blow: on which festival alone, without 
incurring suspicion, such of the citizens as assisted in 
the procession might be armed and gathered together 
in numbers. It was settled that they themselves should 
begin ; and then, the body of their accomplices were 
to undertake their protection against the guards of the 
tyrant's family. 

The persons made privy to this design were but few, 
from a view to a more secure execution of it : for they 
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presamed that eren such as were not in the secret, 
wheD the attempt was once in whatever manner beg^n, 
finding themselves armed, would seize the opportunity, 
and readily concur to assert their own freedom. When 
therefore the festival was come, Hippias, repairing 
without the walls to the place called Ceramicus, and 
there attended by his guards, was prescribing and ad- 
justing the order of the procession. Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, each armed with a dagger, advanced to 
execute their parts ; but when they saw one of their 
accomplices in familiar conversation with Hippias^ for 
Hippias was affable and courteous to all men, they 
were struck with fear; they imagined the whole of 
their plot had been betrayed, and that already they 
were only not apprehended. Now therefore, by a 
sudden resolution, they determined, if possible, to 
snatch a timely revenge on him, by whom they were 
aggrieved, and on whose account they had embarked 
into so dangerous an affair. In this hurry of thought 
they rushed back into the city, and met with Hippar- 
chus at the place called Leocorium ; where, without 
any regard to their own safety, they made an instant 
assault on him. And thus, in all the fury of passion, 
one actuated by jealousy, and the other by resentment, 
they wounded and killed him. As the people imme- 
diately ran together, Aristogiton, by favor of the con- 
course, escaped for the present, but, being afterwards 
seized, was unmercifully treated : but Harmodius was 
instantly slain on the spot. 

The news of this assassination being carried to Hip- 
pias at the Ceramicus, he moved off immediately ; not 
to the scene of action, but towards the armed accom- 
plices in the procession, before they could be informed 
of the fact, as they were stationed at a distance, He 
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artfully suppressed on liis countenance all sense of 
the. calamity ; and, pointing to a certain spot, com* 
manded them aloud to throw down their arms and file 
off thither. This command they obeyed, expecting 
be had something to communicate to them. But Hip* 
pias, addressing himself to his guards, ordered them to 
take away those arms. He then picked out man by 
man, from amongst them, such as he designed to put 
to the question, and all on whom a dagger was found : 
for, by ancient custom, they were to make the proces- 
sion with a spear and a shield. 

In this manner this conspiracy took its rise,' and this 
desperate attempt was executed by Harmodius and Ari- 
9togiton, from the impulse of a sudden consternation. 
But after this the tyranny became more grievous on 
the Athenians. Hippias, wha was now more than ever 
alarmed, put many of the citizens to death, and cast 
his thoughts about towards foreign powers, to secure 
himself an asylum abroad, in case of a total reyerse 
at home. To ^antidas therefore, the son of Hippd- 
clus, tyrant of Lampsaous ; to a Lampsacene though 
he himself was an Athenian, he married his daughter 
Arcfaedice, knowing that family to have a powerful in- 

> And yet so violently were tyrants detested at Athens, that 
the memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton was ever after ho* 
nored there as martyrs for liberty, and first authors of the 
ruin of tyrants. Their praises were publicly sung at the great 
Panathensea. No slave was ever called by their names. 
Praxiteles was employed to cast their statues, which were 
afterwards set up in the forum: Xerxes indeed carried 
them away into Persia, but Alexander afterwards sent them 
back to Athens. Plutarch has preserved a smart reply of An- 
tipho, the orator, who will appear in this history, to the elder 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. The latter had put the ques- 
tion, which was the finest kind of brass 1 ' That,' replied 
Antipfao, ' of which the statues of Hannodius and Aristogiton 
were made.' 
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terest with king Dariiu: and the momiiDeiit of tbal 
lady is now at Lampsaous, and has this inscription : 

From Hippias sprang, with regal pow'r amy*d. 

Within Uiis earth Archedice is laid ; 

By father, husband, brothers, sons, allied 

To haughty thrones, yet never stain'd with pride. 

For the space of three years after this Hippias con- 
tinued in possession of the tyranny at Athens ; but, 
being deposed in the fourth by the LacedsBmoniana, 
and the exiled Alcmteonidse, he retired by ag^eemest 
to Sigseum ; from thence to iEantidas at Lampsacus ; 
and from thence to king Darios; and, with a com- 
mand under him, he marched twenty years after to 
Marathon ; and, though much adyanced in year«, 
served in that war with the Medes* 

The people of Athens, reflecting on these past trans- 
actions, and recollecting all the dismal narratives 
about them, which tradition had handed down, treated 
with great severity and deep suspicions all such as 
were informed against, in relation to the mysteries ; 
and they construed the whole procedure as the dawn- 
ing of a plot to erect an oligarchical and tyrannic 
power. And, as their passions were inflamed by Such 
apprehensions, many worthy and valuable citizens 
were already thrown into prison. Nay, it seemed as 
if their inquisition was to have no end, since from day 
to day their indignation gave in to more increasing se- 
verity, and numbers were constantly arrested. Here, 
one of those * who had been imprisoned on suspicion, 

> This person, according to Plutarch in Alcibiades, was An- 
docides, the orator, a man always reckoned of the oligarchical 
faction : and one Timsus, his intimate friend, who was a man 
of small consideration at Athens, but remarkable for a pene- 
trating and enterprising genius, was the person who per- 
suaded him to turn informer. 
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A»d a saspicion too of beidj^ mogt deeply concerned ia 
the crime, is persuaded, by one of his fellow-prisoners, 
to tarn an evidence, no matter whether of truth or 
falsehood. Many conjectures have passed on both 
sides ; but no one, neither at that time nor since, has 
been able to discover the men who were really con- 
cerned in the affair. The argument which prevailed 
on this person was, ' the necessity for his taking such 
a step, even though he had no hand in the commission, 
since by this he would infallibly procure his own 
safety, and deliver the city from its present confu- 
■sion: for he must be much more secure of saving 
his life by such voluntary confession on a promise 
of indemnity, than he could possibly be should he per- 
sist in an avowal of his innocence, and be brought to 
a trial.' In short, this man became an evidence, both 
against himself and against others, in the affair of the 
Mercuries. 

Great was the joy of the Athenian people at this, as 
it was thought, undoubted discovery : and, as they 
had been highly chagrined before at their inability to 
detect the criminals, who had so outrageously insulted 
the multitude, they immediately discharged this in- 
former, and all other prisoners whom he did not name 
as accomplices. On such as he expressly named the 
judicial trials were* held. Some of them they put to 
death, as many as were prevented by timely arrests 
from flying from justice; but they pronounced the 
sentence of death against the fugitives, and set a price 
on their heads. Yet all this while it was by no means 
clear, that those who suffered were not unjustly con- 
demned. Thus much however is certain, that by such 
proceedings the public tranquillity was restored. 

In regard to Alcibiades, the Athenians were highly 
incensed against him, since the party which were his 

THUC. VOL. III. B 
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enemies, and had made their attacks on him before his 
departure, continued still to inflame them. And now, 
at they presumed the truth had been detected, in re- 
lation to' the Mercuries, it appeared to them beyond 
a scruple, that he must also have been guilty of the 
crimes charged against him about the mysteries, on the 
same ground of a secret combination against the de- 
mocracy. 

At this critical period of time, when the public con- 
fusion was in all its height, it farther happened, that a 
Lacedaemonian army, though by no means large, ad- 
ranced as far as the Isthmus, to execute some scheme 
along with the Boeotians. This was interpreted to the 
prejadice of Alcibiades, as if they had now taken the 
field at his instigation, and not on any account of 
obliging the Boeotians ; and that, ' had they not hap- 
pily apprehended in time such as had been informed 
against, Athens had now been infallibly betrayed.' 
Nay, for the space of a night, they kept guard under 
arms, within the city, in the temple of Theseus. 

About the same time, also, the friends of Alci- 
biades at Argos were suspected of a design to assault 
the people : and those hostages of the Argiyes, who 
were kept in custody among the islands, the Athenians 
on this occasion delivered up to the people of Argos, 
to be put to death on these suspicions. 

Thus reasons flowed in from every quarter for sus- 
pecting Alcibiades. Desirous therefore to bring him to 
a trial and to execution, they accordingly despatched the 
Salaminian to Sicily, and ordered him and such others 
as they had informations against to repair to Athens. 
But it had been given them in charge to notify to him, 
that * he should follow them home in order to make 
his defence,' and by no means to put him under arrest. 
This management was owing to a desire of preventing 
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all sfir In the army or in the enemy ; and, not least 
of all, to their willingness that the Mantineans and 
Argives shonld continue in the service, whose at^ 
tendance in the expedition they wholly ascribed to the 
interest Alcibiades had with them. 

In pursuance of this, Alcibiades on board his own 
ship, and accompanied by all those who were inrolved 
in the same accusation, sailed away from Sicily with 
tiie Salaminian for Athens ; and when they were got 
to tbe height of Thuria, they no longer followed; 
but quitting their ship, were no longer to be seen. 
Censured as they were, they durst not in fact undergo 
^ trial. The crew of the Salaminian exerted them- 
selires immediately in the search after Alcibiades and 
his companions : but when they found the search was 
ineffectual, they gave it up, and steered away for 
Athens : and Alcibiades, now become a fugitive, 
passed over in a vessel soon after from Thuria ^ to 
Peloponnesus : but the Athenians, on bis thus aban- 
doning his defence, pronounced the sentence of death 
against him and his associates. 

After these transactions, the Athenian generals who 
remained in Sicily, having divided their whole arma- 
ment into two squadrons, and taken the eommand of 
each by lot, set sail with all their united force for 
Selinus and Egesta. They were desirous to know 
wliether theEgesteans would pay down tiie money ; to 
discover also the present posture of the Selinuntians, 

> ^knoebody at Thmria, who kaew Alcibiades, asked him, 
why he woald not stand a trial, and trust his country 1 * Ib 
other points I would ; but, when my life is concerned, 1 would 
not trust my mother, lest she should make a mistake, and put 
in a black bean instead of a white one.' And, when he was 
afterwards told that his countrymen had passed the sentence 
of death against him, he briskly replied, ' But I'll make them 
know that I am alive.' Plutarch in AlcibUuiefl. 
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•ad to leam the state of their quarrels with the Cges* 
teans. In their coarse, keeping on the left that part 
of Sicily which lies on the Tyrrhene gulf, they arrived 
at Himera, which is the only Grecian city in this part 
of Sicily ; and, whei;i denied reception here, they re* 
sumed their coarse. Touching afterwards at Hyccara, 
a Sicanian fortress, but an annoyance to the £gesteaBs, 
they surprised it ; for it was situated close on the sea ; 
and haying doomed the inhabitants to be slares, they 
delivered the place into the hands of the £gesleans, 
whose cavalry was now attending on the Athenian 
motions. The land-forces marched away from heece 
through the territories of the Siculi, till they had 
again reached Catana; but the vessels, on board of 
which were the slaves, came back along the coasts. 

Nicias had proceeded from Hyccara directly to 
Egesta, where, after transacting other points, and 
receiving thirty talents,' he rejoined the grand arma- 
ment at Catana : and here they set up the slaves to 
sale,' and raised by the money paid for them one 
hundred and twenty talents.' 

They also sailed about to their Sicilian allies, sum- 
moning them to send in their reinforcements. Witlr 
a division also of their force they appeared before 
Hybla, a hostile city in the district of Gela, bat were 
not able to take it. And here the summer ended. 

Winter now succeeding, the Athenians began im- 
mediately to get all things in readiness for an attempt 
on Syracuse. The Syracusans were equally intent on 
making an attack on them : for, since the Athenians 

» 5812/..10S. sterling. 

3 Among the rest, Nicias sold at this sale Lais, the famous 
courtesan, at this time a very young girl, whom her pur- 
chasers carried to Corinth. Plutsroh in Nicias. 
- » 23,250^ sterling. 
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Iwd not tfaoDght proper, during their first panic and 
consternation, to fall instantly on them, such a. pro- 
traction reinspired them day after day with new re- 
viving courage : since, farther, by cruising on the other 
aide of Sicily, they seemed to affect a remoteness from 
them ; and, though showing themselves before Hybla, 
and attempting the place, they had not been able 
to carry it, the Syracusans began now to treat them 
with an open contempt. They even insisted, as might 
be expected from a populace who are in high spirits, 
* tkat their generals should lead out towards Catana, 
einee the enemy durst not venture to march against 
them.' The Syracusan horsemen also, sent daily out 
to observe their motions ; rode boldly up to the camp 
of the Athenians, insulting them in other respects, but 
especially with this sneering demand, ' Whether they 
were not rather come to gain a settlement for them- 
selves on a foreign shore, than to replace the Leontined 
in their old possessions V 

The Athenian generals, informed of these bravados, 
were desirous to seduce the whole strength of Syra- 
cuse to as great a distance as possible from that city, 
that they might snatch an opportunity of transporting 
thitiier their own forces by favor of the night, and 
seise a proper spot whereon to fix their encampment, 
without any obstruction from the enemy. They were 
well convinced, that their point could not be so easily 
accomplished, should they endeavor to force a descent 
in the face of the enemy, or by a land-march should 
give them an early notice of their design : for, in such 
cases, their own light-armed, and that cumbersome 
train which must attend, as they had no horse to cover 
their motions, must suffer greatly from the numerous 
cavalry of the Syracusans ; but, by the other scheme, 
they might preoccupy a spot of ground where the 
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cayalry conld not gire them any considerable annoy* 
ance. Nay, what is more, the Syracnsan exiles, who 
followed their camp, had informed them of a piece 
of ground^ convenient for their purpose, near Olym- 
pienm. 

In order therefore to accomplish the point, the g^ne-*- 
rals had recoarse to the following artifice. They de- 
spatched an emissary, of whose fidelity they were well 
assured, and who might also pass with the generals of 
Syracuse as well afiected to their cau^e. The person 
employed was a Catanean. He told them ' he was 
sent by their friends in Catana,' with whose names 
they were acquainted, and knew well to be of that 
number in Catana, which persisted in steadfast attach- 
ment to them : he said farther, that ' the Athenians 
reposed themselves by night within the city at a dis-» 
tance from their arms ; and that in case they, the Sy- 
racusans, on a day prefixed, would with all the forces 
of their city appear by early dawn before the Athe- 
nian camp, the Cataneans would shut up those within 
the city, and set fire to their shipping, by which means 
they might force the intrenchmeirts, and render thern-^ 
selves masters of the camp : that, farther, the party 
of Cataneans that would co-operate with them in this 
scheme was very large, and already prepared to exe- 
cute these points he was now sent to propose/ 

The Syracusan generals, whose ardor other contin-^ 
gences had already inflamed, and who had formed a 
resolution, even previous to such encouragement, to 
march their forces towards Catana, without the least 
reserve gave implicit credit to this emissary ; and« 
having instantly pitched on a day for execution, dis-> 
missed him. They also, for by this time the Seliann- 
tian and some other auxiliaries had joined them, issued 
out tlieir orders for the whole military strength of Sy-* 
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rac^we to march out on the day appointed. No aooner 
therefore were all the needful preparations adjusted, 
aad the time at hand at which they were to make their 
apfftearance, than, on the march for Catana, they halted 
one night on the banks of the Symaethus, in the Leontine 
district. Bnt the Athenians, when assured they had thus 
taken the field, decamped instantly with the whole of 
their force^and with all the Sicilian and other auxilia- 
ries who had joined them, and embarking themselves 
on board their ships and transports, steered away by 
night for Syracuse : and, early the next dawn, they 
landed on the intended spot near Olympiaeum, intent 
on forming and securing their encampment. The ca- 
valry of the Syracusans, in the mean time, came up 
first to Gatana ; and discovering that the whole Athe- 
nian army had put to sea by night, they returned with . 
this intelligence to their foot. On this, the whole 
army, soon wheeling about, returned with all speed to 
the defence of Syracuse. 

In the mean time the Athenians, as the enemy had 
a long way to march, formed an encampment on an 
advantageous spot without the least obstruction. On 
it, they were possessed of the advantage of fighting only 
at their own discretion ; and the Syracusan horse could 
not give them the least annoyance, either during or 
be£ore an engagement. On one side, they were flanked 
by walls, houses, trees, and a marsh ; and on the other, 
by precipices. They also felled some trees that grew 
near ; and carrying them down to the shore, they piled 
them into a barricade for the defence of their ships, 
and to cover them on the side of Dascon. They also 
expeditiously threw up a rampart, on the part which 
seemed most accessible to the enemy, of stones picked 
out for the purpose, and timber, and broke down the 
bradge of th^ Anapus* 
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Thus busied as they were on fortifying their eamp, 
not so much as one person ventured out of the city to 
obstruct their proceedings. The first who appeared to 
make any resistance were the Syracusan cavalry ; and, 
when once they had shown themselves, the whole body 
of their infantry was soon in sight. They advanced 
first of all quite up to the Athenian works ; but, when 
they perceived that they would not sally out to ^ht 
them, they again retreated; and, having crossed the 
road to Helorum, reposed themselves for the night. 

The succeeding day the Athenians and allies pre- 
pared for engagement ; and their order of battle was 
formed as follows : — ^The Argives and Mantii^eans had 
the right, the Athenians the centre, and the rest of the 
line was formed by the other confederates. One half 
of the whole force, which was ranged in the first line, 
was drawn up by eight in depth. The other half, 
being posted near the tents, formed a hollow square, 
in which the men were also drawn up by eight. The 
latter were ordered, if any part of the line gave way, 
to keep a good look out, and advance to their support. 
And within this hollow square they posted all the train 
who attended the service of the army. 

But the Syracusans drew up their heavy-amoed, 
which body consisted of the whole military streng^th of 
Syracuse, and all the confederates wlio had joned 
them, in files consisting of sixteen. Those who had 
joined with auxiliary quotas were chiefly the Selinnn* 
tians ; and next, the horse of the Geloans, amounting 
in the whole to about two hundred : the horse also of 
the Gamariueans, about twenty in number, and about 
fifty archers. But their horsemen they posted to the 
right, being not fewer in number than twelve hundred f 
and, next to them, the darters. 

The Athenians being now intent on advancing to the 
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eharge, Nicias, addressing himself in refraUur order to 
the troops of the several states, animated them to the 
figbt by the following harangue, repeated in turn to 
the whole army :— 

*' What need, my fellow-soldiers, of a long exhorta- 
tion, since we are here, determined, and resolute for 
action ? for this our present arrangement seems to me 
a stronger confirmation of your courage than any words 
could be, how eloquently soever delivered, if we were 
inferior in strength. But when, Argives, Mantineans, 
Athenians, and the fiower of the isles, we are here 
asaerabled together, how is it possible, when such 
brave and numerous allies are to fight in company, 
that we should not entertain a steadfast, nay, the 
wannest hope, that the victory will be our own ? Nay 
more, as we have to do with a promiscuous crowd, the 
mob of a city, not selected for service, as we have had 
the honor to be ; and who, it must be added, are but 
Sicilians; who, though affecting to despise us, will 
never sustain our charge, because their skill is far 
beneath their courage. 

'Let every soldier, farther, recall to his remem* 
brance, that he is now at a vast distance from his na- 
tive soil, and near no friendly land but what you shall 
render such by the efforts of your valor. Such things 
I an bound to suggest to your remembrance ; the re- 
verse, I am well convinced, of what our enemies utter 
for their mutual encouragement. They undoubtedly 
|une roaring aloud. It is for your country you are now 
to fight. But I tell you, that from your country yon 
are now remote ; and, as such, must either conquer, or 
not without difficulty ever see it i^ain, since the nu- 
merous cavalry of the enemy^ will press hard on our 
retreat. Call therefore to mind your own dignity and 
worUi; advance with alacrity to assault yQur foes; 
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convinced that yoDr present neceMities and waitt« 
are far more terrible than the enemy you are to en- 
gage.' 

When Nicias had finished this exhortation he led 
on his army towards the encounter. But the Syracu- 
sans were not yet prepared, as by no means expecting 
to be charged so soon ; and some of the soldiers, aa 
the city lay so near, had straggled thither. These 
however came running with all eagerness and speed to 
gain their posts ; too late on the whole ; but, as each 
of them met with any number intent on action, he 
ranged himself in their company. The Syracusana, to 
do them justice, were not deficient in alacrity or cou- 
rage, qeither in the present battle nor any of the fol- 
lowing. They maintained their ground gallantly a« 
long as their competence of skill enabled them ; but 
when that failed them, they were forced, though with 
reluctance, to slacken in their ardor. However, though 
far from imagining that the Athenians would .presuioe 
to begin the attack, and though obliged in a hurry to 
stand on their defence, they took up their arms, and 
advanced immediately to meet their foe. 

In the first place, therefore, the slingers of stones, 
with either the hand or the sling, and the archers, on 
both sides, began the engagement; and alternately 
chased one another, as is generally the case ammg 
the bodies of the light-armed. In the next place, the 
soothsayers brought forward and immolated tW solemn 
victims ; and the trumpets summoned the heavy-armed 
to close firm together and advance. 

All sides now began to face :.the Syracusans to fight 
for their country ; each soldier amongst them for hu 
native soil ; to earn, fof the present his preservation, 
and for the future his liberty. On their enemies' aide : 
the Athenians, to gain possession of a foreign country, 
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and Dot to damage their own by a dastardly behavior ; 
the Argives, and voluntary part of the confederates, to 
procure for the Athenians a happy accomplishment of 
their schemes, and again to visit their own country, to 
which they were endeared, victorious and triumphant; 
and that part of the confederacy which attended io 
obedience to the orders of their masters were highly 
animated by the thought, that they must earn their 
safety now at once, or, if defeated now, must for the 
future despair; and then, secretly actuated perhaps by 
the distant hope that, were others reduced to the Athe- 
nian yoke, their own bondage might be rendered mor^ 
light and easy. 

The business being now come to blows, they for a 
long time maintained the ground on both sides. It 
happened, farther, that some claps of thunder were 
heard, attended with lightning and a heavy rain. This 
caused a sudden consternation in the Syracusans, who 
now for the first time engaged the Athenians, and had 
gained vesy little experience in the affairs of war : but, 
by the more experienced enemy, these accidents were 
interpreted as the ordinary effects of the season ; and 
their concern was rather employed on the enemy^ 
whom they found no easy conquest. But the Argives, 
having first of all defeated the left wing of the Syracu> 
sans, and the Athenians being afterwards successful in 
their quarter of the battle, the whole Syracusan army 
was soon thrown into disorder, and began the flight. 
The Athenians however did not continue the pursuit 
to any great distance ; for the Syracusan caviilry, aa 
they were numerous and unbroken, put a stop to the 
chase by assaulting thosjS parties of heavy- armed whom 
they saw detached for the pursuit, and driving them 
back into their own line. Having pursued only so far 
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as they could in an orderly and secure manner, they 
again retreated and erected a trophy. 

Qnt the Syracusans, who had rallied again in the 
road to Helorum, and were drawn up as well as the 
present posture of affairs would permit, sent a strong 
detachment from their body for the guard of Olym- 
piseum ; apprehensive that the Athenians might other- 
wise seize the treasures that were reposited there. 
And this being done, with the remainder of their force 
they retired within the walls of Syracuse. 

The Athenians in the mean time made no advances 
against Olympiaeum ; but, after gathering together the 
bodies of their slain, and laying them on the funeral 
pyre, they passed the night on the field of battle. 

The next day they delivered up their dead under 
truce to the Syracusans, of whom and their allies there 
had perished about two hundred and sixty men ; and 
then gathered up the bones of their own. Of the Athe- 
nians and their allies, about fifty in all were slain : and 
now, with all the pillage they had made of the enemy, 
they sailed back to Catana. 

This was owing to the season of the year, now ad- 
vanced to winter. It was no 'longer judged possible 
for them to be able to continue the war in their present 
post before they had procured a supply of horse from 
Athens, and had assembled others from their confede- 
rates in Sicily, that they might not be intirely exposed 
to the horse of the enemy. They were also intent on 
collecting pecuniary aids in those parts, and some were 
expected from Athens : ' They might also obtain the 
concurrence of some other cities, which they hoped 
would prove more tractable, since they had gained a 
battle: they wanted, farther, to furnish themselves 
with provisions and all necessary stores, which might 
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enable them early in the spring to make new attempts 
on Syracuse.' Determined by these considerations^ 
they aailed back, to Naxus and Catana, in order to 
winter there. •» 

The Syracusans, after they had performed the obse- 
quies of their slain, called a general assembly of the 
people. And on this occasion Hermocrates, the son of 
Hermon, a man who was inferior to none in all other 
hranchea of human prudence, who for military skill 
was in high reputation, and renowned for bravery, 
standing forth among them,. endeavored to encourage 
them, and prevent their being too much dispirited by 
their late defeat. ^^ 

He told them, * that in courage .they had not been 
worsted, but their want of discipline had done them 
harm : and yet the harm suffered by that was not near 
so great as they might justly have expected; especially 
when, no better than a rabble of mechanics, they had 
been obliged to enter the lists against the most experi- 
enced soldiery of Greece : that what hurt them most 
was too large a number of generals, and the multi- 
plicity of commands which was thence occasioned, for 
the number of those who commanded was fifteen ; whilst 
the bulk, of their army observed no discipline, and 
obeyed no orders at all ; but were only a few skilful 
generals selected for the trust, — would they only be 
intent this winter on training their bodies of heavy- 
armed, and furnish, others with arms who had none for 
themselves, in order to enlarge their number as much 
as possible, and inure them to settled exercise and 
use, — he assured them, th^js, in all probability, they 
must on the whole be too hard for their foes, as their 
natural portion of valor was great, and skill would be 
attained by practice : that both of these would pro- 
gressively become more perfect -, discipline, by being 
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exercised through a series of danger and inward bravery, 
would merely of itself increase in gallant confidence, 
when assured of the support of skill. As to generals, 
that few only, and those in vested with absolute power, 
ought to be elected and confirmed by a solemn oath 
from the people, that they were permitted to lead the 
army where and how they judged best for the public 
service : for, by this means^ what ought to be concealed 
would be less liable to detection, and all the sefaentes 
of war might be directed with order and a certainty of 
success/ 

The Syracusans, who had listened to this discourse, 
decreed whatever he proposed. They elected Hernoto- 
crates himself to be a general, and Heraclides, the son 
of Lysimachus, and Sicanus, the son of Hexecestus ; 
these three. They also appointed ambassadors to go 
to Corinth and Lacedfemoh, to procure the alliance of 
those states, and to persuade the Lacedaemonians to 
make hotter war on the Athenians, with an open avowal 
that they acted in behalf of the Syracusans : that, by 
this means, they might either be obliged to recall their 
fieet from Sicily, or might be less able to send any re- 
inforcements to the army already there. 

The Athenian forces, which lay at Gatana, soon 
made an excursion from thence to Messene, expecting 
to have it betrayed into their power. But all the steps 
taken previously for the purpose were totally discon- 
certed: for Alcibiades, on his quitting the command 
when recalled to Athens, being convinced within him- 
self that exile must be his portion, betrayed the whole 
project, as he had been in the secret, to such persons 
at Messene as were attached to the Syracusans. The 
first step this party took was to put to death all the 
persons against whom he informed ; and, at the time 
of this attempt, being quite in a ferment and under 
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arms, they carried their point ; so that those who 
wished to give it were obliged to refuse adnatsflion to 
the Athenians. The Athenians therefore, after thirteen 
days' continuance on the coast, when the weadier be- 
gan to be tempestuons, when their prorisions failed, 
and no hope of success appeared, returned to Naxus, 
where, having thrown up an intrencfament round their 
camp, they continued the rest of the winter. They also 
despatched a trireme to Athens, to forward a supply of 
money and horsemen to join them without fail by the 
beginning of the spring. 

The Syracusans employed themselves this winter in 
fortifying their city. They inclosed Temenites within 
their new works, and carried their wall through all 
that length of ground which faces Epipolee ; that, in 
case they should be unable to keep the field, the enemy 
might have as little room as possible to raise counter- 
works of annoyance. They also placed a garrison at 
Megara, and another in Olympieeum ; and all along 
the sea they drove rows of piles, wherever the ground 
was convenient for descents. Knowing also that the 
Athenians wintered at Naxus, they marched out with 
all their force against Catana. They ravaged the terri- 
tory of the Gataneans; and, after burning the tents and 
camps of the Athenians, they returned home. 

Having also had intelligence that the Athenians had 
sent an embassy to Camarina, under favor of a treaty 
made fonnerly with them by Laches, to try if it were 
possible to procure their concurrence •; they also de- 
spi^hed an embassy thither, to traverse the negotia- 
tion : for the Gamarineans were suspected by them, as 
they had not cordially sent in their quota of assist- 
ance for the first battle, and lest for the future they 
might be totally averse from acting in their support, as 
in that battle they had seen the Athenians victorious ; 
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and so^ induced by the former treaty they had made 
with the latter, might now declare openly od their 
side; 

When therefore Hermocrates and others were «urriyed 
at Camarina from Syracase, and from the Athenians* 
Euphemus and his colleagues in the embassy, an as- 
sembly of the Camarineans was held ; in which, Her- 
mocrates, desirous to give them a timely distaste against 
the Athenians^ harangued them thus : — 

' Our embassy hither, ye men of Camarina, has not 
been occasioned by any fears we were under that you 
might be too much terrified at the great equipment with 
which the Athenians have invaded us ; but rather by 
our knowlege with what kind of arguments they would 
impose on your understanding, by which, before we had 
an opportunity to remonstrate, they might seduce you 
into a concurrence. Sicily in fact they l^ave invaded) 
on such pretext as you have heard them give out ; but 
with such intentions as we have all abundant reason to 
suspect. And to me it is clear that their schemes have 
no tendency to replant the Leon tines, but rather to 
supplant us all : for, how is it reconcilable with com- 
mon sense, that a people who have ever been employed 
in the ruin of the states which are neighboring to 
Athens, should be sincere in re-establishing a Sicilian 
people ; or, by the bonds of consanguinity, hold th^n- 
selves obliged to protect the Leontines, who are of 
Chalcidic descent, whilst on the Chalcideans of £u- 
boea, from whom these others are a colony, they hold 
fast riveted the yoke of slavery ? No ; it is the same 
cruel policy that subjugated the Grecians in that part 
of the world, which now exerts itself to glut their am- 
bition in this. 

* These are those very Athenians, who formerly hav<« 
ing been elected their common leaders by the well-de- 
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ngping lonians and that confederate body wbidi de- 
rived from them their deacenty on the glorions pretence 
of avenging themselres on the Persian monarch, abnsed 
tbeir trast by enslaving those who placed confidence in 
them ; charging some with deserting the common canse, 
others with their mntnal embroilments, and ally at 
length, with different bnt specious criminations : and, 
on the whole, these Athenians waged war against the 
Mede, not in the cause of Grecian liberty, as neither 
did the other Grecians in the defence of their own : 
the former fought, not indeed to subject the rest of 
Greece to the Mede, but to their ownselves ; the latter, 
merely to obtain a change of master ; a master not in- 
ferior in policy, bnt fkr more abundant in malice. 

* But though Athens, on manifold accounts, be ob- 
noxious to universal censure and reproach, yet we are 
not come hither to prove how justly she deserves it, 
since your own conviction precludes the long detail; 
We are much more concerned at present to censure 
and reproach ourselves, since, with all the examples 
before our eyes of what the Grecians in those parts 
have suffered, who, for want of guarding against their 
encroachments, have fallen victims to their ambition ; — 
since, with the certain knowlege that they are now 
playing the same sophistries on us, — ' the replantation 
of their kindred Leontines,' — ' the support of the £ge- 
steans, their allies,' — ^we show no^ inclination to unite 
together in our cdmmon defence, in order to give them 
most signal proofs, that in Sicily are neither lonians, 
nor Hellespontines, nor islanders, who will be slaves, 
though ever changing their master, one while to the 
Mede, and soon after to whoever will please to govern ; 
but, on the contrary, that we are Dorians, who from 
Peloponnesus, that seat of lil^erty and independence, 
came to dwell in Sicily. Shall we^ therefore^ protract 
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«ar miioii tiil> city aftor dty, we are isoaipdM to « 
MitaiianeB ?— *we, wiia are eoBTiiwed that thae only we 
4;aii he coaqnered, wad wkea we eren behokl tiMil ^os 
:<nir foes lurre dressed vp lli«ir plan ; aanoogpit aane of 
4>vr people aoattering diMeatiaBt , aettiag othert im war 
down each otker for tiie mighty reoompeme of thair 
•allianee, cajoling the reel as may beat soothe tiia pride 
or caprioe of each, and availiBg thems^ves of Aeae 
vneliiods to work our ruin? . We even indnlge the wild 
imagination that, thoagh a remote iahabitant of Sicily 
be destroyed, the danger oan never come home to our- 
selves ; and that he who preeedes oa in ruin is unhappy 
«oaly in and for himself. 

' Is there now a man acafosigk yon who imaginea, 
^at merely a Syracnsan, and not himself, is the object 
of Athenian enmity, and proaeunees it hard that he 
mast be exposed to dangers in which I only am oetn- 
oemed? Let such a one wHh more solidity reAeot, 
^at not merely for what is mwe, but equally alsa ior 
what is his own, he should associate with me, thoii|^ 
within my precincts ; and that this may be done with 
greater security now, since as yet I am not quite de- 
stroyed, since in me he is sure of a steadiest ally, anii 
before he is bereared of all support may haxard the 
contention. And let him farther rest assured, that it 
is not the sole view of the Athenian to bridle enmity in 
a S3rracusan ; but, under the color of that pretext, to 
render himself the more secure, by gaining for a time 
the friendship of another, 

* If others, again, entertain any envy or jealousy of 
Syracuse, (for to each of these great states aee gmie- 
rally obnoxious,) and would take delight in aeeiiig us 
depressed, in order to teach us moderatioB, theiugh not 
totally destroyed, from a regard to his own presenra- 
tion ;--the8e are sueh sanguine wishes, as, in the*oonne 
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of iuuum alfoirs, ca^ i)«v^ be iicco]|ip}t8]^e4 ; becauie 
it ia quite impossible tb»t tbe fia^ae person al^ build 
np aiiy schei^eii to soothe lus own passions, .an4 tbeA 
iximtxe their snccess. And thns, should son^ sinister 
event take pjlaocy quiitje supk iinder tbe weight of his 
oisrn calaviity^ he would perhaps be soon wishing again ' 
that I was so replaced as to excite his e^yy. Im- 
possible ^is, for .one who abandoned my defence, who 
TOfiiaed befiwrehaad to parjl^icipate my dang^s — dangera, 
though not in name, yet in reality, his own ! for, if 
namea alone be rega^rded, he aets in tbe sppportof my 
pover ; but if realiti^, of his own preservatiofi. 

* Long sinoe, ye men of CJamarina, it waa incumbent 
on you, wl|o ^re bordeserp on ns, ,and must be pur se- 
conds in riiin,4o haye, foreseen these things, and not 
to have abetted our defence with so much remissness 
as you hare hitherjto done. You ought to bare re- 
paired to tax support with free and voluntary aid ; 
with such as, in case the Athenians had beg^n first 
with C^uoaarina, you would have come with earnest 
pxityers to impjLore irom us : so cprdial and so alert 
you should have appeared in our behalf, to avert us 
fro^n too precipitate submissions. But these things 
never were : not even you, nqr any other people, have 
.showed aoch affection or alacrity for us. 

' From timprousoapa of heart you will study perhaps 
to manage both with ^s and the invaders, and allege 
that there are treaties subsisting between yourselves 
and the Athenians. Yet these treaties you never made 
to Jiurt your fricoids, but to repel the efforts of your 
fioaa, should ihey dare to attack you. By them yon 
are bound to give defensive aifl to the Athenians when 
attaokfd by others, and not when they, as is the pr<e- 
ewt cftse^ jajiuriouslyfall on your neighbor^. Remem- 
kvt ^it ^e i^hegiftiMiy tbpii^ eveB pf Qh^cidic ^e- 
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fcent, liaTe reliised to concur with tbem in replanting^ 
the Leontines, who are also Chalddeans. Hard indeed 
if your fate, if thej, tiwpecting aome bad design to lie 
InrlLing under a fair justification, hare recourse to the 
wary, moderate behaTior which appearances will not 
warrant ; whilst you, on the pretended ground of a 
rational conduct, are eager to serre a people who are 
by nature your foes, and join with most implacable 
enemies to destroy your own kindred, to whom nature 
has so closely attached you ! 

* In such a conduct there is no justice: the justice, 
lies in abetting our cause, and not dastardly shrinking 
before the terror of their arms. These arms are not 
terrible, would we only all combine in our mutual de- 
fence ; they are only so if, on the contrary, we con- 
tinue disunited, — ^the point which the Athenians labor 
with BO much assiduity : for even when singly against 
us they entered the lists and were Tictorions, yet they 
were not able to effectuate their designs, but were 
obliged precipitately to re-embark. If united, there- 
fore, what farther can we have to fear? What hinders 
us finom associating together with instant alacrity and 
zeal? especially as we soon shall receire an aid from 
Peloponnesus, who in all the business of war are far 
superior to Athenians. Reject, I say, the vain pre- 
sumption, that either it will be equitable in regard to 
us, or prudential in regard to yourselves, to take part 
with neither side, on pretence that you have treaties 
subsisting with both : there is a fallacy in it, which, 
though veiled under plausible words, the event will' 
soon detect. For if, through your determination to 
abandon his support, the party already attacked be 
vanquished, and the assailant be invigorated by suc- 
cess, what can such absenting of yourselves avail, but 
to help forward the miii of the one, and afford firee 
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floofke. to tbe peraicions schemes of the other? And 
how glorious would the reverse of this conduct be» 
would you exert your efforts to redress the injured ^ 
who also hy the ties of consanguinity hare a right to 
expect it from you; to guard the common welfare of 
Sicily ; and not suffer your friends, your good friends^ 
the Athenians, to run out into a course of outrage ! 

^ In a word, we SyraGi,usans have now only this to 
add, that arguments are superfluous, either for the in* 
struction of you or of others, in points whose tendency 
you know as clearly as ourselres : but we earnestly 
conjure you, and, if prayers will not arail, we boldly 
protest against you, that, as the worst designs are 
formed against us by our eternal foes, the lonians, yon 
would act as you ought ; if not, that by you we are 
basely betrayed, Dorians by Dorians. If such mnst 
be our fate, if by the Athenians we must be destroyed, 
they will be indebted for their success to your deter- 
ninations, but the glory of it will be totally assumed 
by themselvesi Nay, the chief reward they will reap 
from the victory will be this, to enslave the persons 
who. enabled them to gain it. But then, should the 
victory rest with us, you are the men from whom we 
shali exact revenge for all the dangers to which we 
have been exposed. Examine things, therefore, and 
declare your resolution, either at once, without em- 
barking into dangers, to put on the Athenian chains ; 
or, with us, to face the storm and earn your preserva* 
tion; not basely bending to the yoke of foreign tyrants, 
and preventing an enmity with us which will not quickly 
be appeased/ 

In these words Hermocrates harangued the Camari- 
aeans : and when he had ended, Euphemus, ambassa- 
dor of the Athenians, replied as follows : — 

* Our journey hither was intended for the renewal 
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of a format alltant^ ,* Itat M tbitf f^fmemmi hml taA:«tP 
the liberty to be severe <m ils, we ]i« nvdw am obligah* 
tion to iihow the ja^tl^e of tntr ll^e t6 Ibaf tlisre iff 
damitiioti wbicb we now postfe^tf ; and tbe stroftgeftt 
evidence of thU be; him^lf ttM been pl«a»«d to g}1r«, 
by aiffirmrog that loniand b^V'e b^en etenfml foe§ to Do- 
rians. The fact iaf ineontestaMy trtfe ; sfnce we, wbo 
are lonians, bate beeii trecessrit&ted to stand ever bn 
our guard against tbe enfcroat*hing designtf^of tbePelo-^ 
potinesfai^s, who are BoHair^, wbro afe our sUpenofB inr 
number, And are seated on ditr boi^defs. When, tbei^eM 
fbre, ih the clos^ of the P^rsiaA intasion> we §aw otft- 
selves roasters of k ttavy, we aAseHed our own iii^^ 
pendente from the gorefffiifefit and gilidanee of tbe 
La^edsemoniafis ; since no Shadow of reason «oiild be 
found Why we sb<>tild hh ohedi^tit to Ibein any more 
than they to uk, fifyve oiily thtti in tbis critical period 
their strength was gr6at«t. We wef 6 alterwards «p^ 
poitfit^d, by fr^e election, the leaders of tbOse lomiiMni 
who had formeriy been snbjeet to tbe flUonareb : ^iid 
the prefei'eiice ftWatdcrd to n^ we eolftiiltte to support ; 
adsured that ohly thns w6 nhtdi ^seilpe snbjeetloii to 
the Peloponnesiati yoke, by ke<$iritlg p6fts^sion of «t 
power which cetn effectually awe «11 Ihellr eneroaifli** 
itnents: and, farther, (that We may «oiii«'t6 partltfo-' 
lai^s) it was i\ot With ihjUstiee that we e±iicted «ttb)6^ 
ti<»n froM those Idnians add inblibltlitttd df the isleej 
whojii the Syracustitis s^y i^e tbongbt fftoptir to etl^ 
slave, though connected with ni by the ties of bidcrd t 
fbt they marched, in cotopaity With tbe Medfif, agAiiMrf 
their mother country ; against ns, their founders. Tbey 
had tiOt the ccrfarage to Expose their own botnes to ihlin 
atid d^THstiltion by an taotidst rerdt, tbotigb wfe Wiflf 
magnanimity abandoned even AtheiiS itself. Tbey 
ibade Ikvery tbei^ lihoibe, ttnd in tbe saiue ttiiii^r^ble 
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fbte -vronld haste been g^d to enTelope uf« Thus loHd 
are Hhe grouods on which we found our title to that 
exteBsrre rule we now ei^joy. We honestly desenre 
it: na&af in the cause of Greece^ we equipped the 
largest fleet, and exerted the greatest ardor, without 
the least equtvoeation ; and since those others, acting 
with implicit obedience to the Mede, did all they could 
to distress us. To which let it be added, that we were 
at the same time desirous to obtain a strength suffi- 
^nt tfr give a check to the ambition of the Peloponne* 
siaus. Submissive, therefore, to their dictates, we are 
not, will not be ; because, either in return for the re« 
pulse of the barbarian by. our single efforts, or in re- 
quital of the dangers we bravely encountered in defence 
of the liberty of those lonians, greater than all the rest 
of Greece, or even they themselves, durst hazard for 
their own,*^we have an undoubted right to empire. 

*Biit, liEtfther, to guard its own liberties and rights^ 
is a privilege which, without either murmur or envy, 
will be allowed to every state ; and now, for the secu« 
rity of these important points to ourselves, have we 
ventured Mther to beg your concurrence; conscious, 
at Ike same time, ye men of Camarina, that your mtU 
fare too coincides with our own. This we can clearly 
deoHmstrate, even from those criminations which our 
advmsaries here have lavished on us, and from those 
so terrible suspicions which you yourselves are in- 
clined to entertain of our proceedings. We are not 
now to learn, that men, who with some high degrees of 
horror suspect latent mischief, may for the present be 
■oothed by an insinuating flow of words, but, when 
tnnmoned to action, will so exert themselves as is ex- 
psdieut for tfieir welfare : and, consonant to this, we 
have already hinted that through fear alone we seized 
that power which we now possess in Greece; that 
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tbrough the same motiTe we have yentored hither, to 
establish our own security in concert with that of our 
friends; so far from the- view of. enslaving them to 
ourselves, that we are solely intent on preserving them 
from being enslaved by others* 

' Let no man here retort on ns, that all our aolici* 
tude for you is unmerited* and superfluous. Such. a 
one must know, that so long as you are safe, so lon^ 
as you are able to employ the Syracusans, the lesa 
liable they will be to send reinforcements from heno9 
to the Peloponnesians for our annoyance ; and, as this 
is the real state of things, our concern should udoat 
largely be bestowed on you. By parity of reason it 
also highly concerns us to replant the Leontines ; not 
in order to render them vassals to ourselves, aa their 
relations of Euboea are, but to make them as strong 
and powerful as we are able ; that, seated as they then 
will be on her confines, they may compensate our re- 
mote situation in affording a diversion to Syracuse: 
for, if the view be carried back to Greece, we oar- 
selves are there a match for our foes. The Chalcidean 
there, whom, after unjustly enslaving, we are taxed 
with absurdity for pretending to vindicate here, ia 
highly serviceable to us, because he is disarmed, and 
because he furnishes us with a tribute : but, here in 
Sicily, our interest demands that the Leontines, and 
the whole body of our friends, be restored to the full 
enjoyment of all their liberty and strength* 

* Now, to a potentate invested with superior power, 
or to a state possessed of empire, nothing that is pro- 
stable can be deemed absurd ; nothing secure ^kaX 
cannot be safely managed* Incidents will arise-with 
which we must temporise, and determine accordingly 
our enmity or our friendship. But the latter makes 
•most for our interest here, where we ought hj no 
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tneans to weaken our friends, but, throngh the streogtll 
of onr friends, to keep down and disable our enemies* 
Of this yoa ougbt not to rest inoredulous, as you 
know, tbat over our dependents ki Greece we either 
hold tight or slacken the rein, as squares best with 
the public service. We permit to the Chians and 
Metbymneans the fcee use of their liberties and laws 
for a quota of shipping ; we do the same to many for 
an annual tribute, exacted perhaps with somewhat of 
rigor: others amongst them, who fight under our 
orders, are absolutely free, though seated on islands^ 
and. easy to be totally redueed, because they are com« 
modiously situated to annoy the Peloponnesian coast« 
And hence it may be depended on, that we shall make 
snc& dispositions also here as are most expedient foi^ 
our own interest, and may beist lessen the dread^ 
which, as was said before, we entertain of the Syra«> 



^ The point at which they aim is an extent of theiif 
rule over you ; and when, .by alarming your suspi-* 
cions of us, they have wrought you to their own pur- 
pose, either by open force or taking advantage of your 
desolate condition, when we are repulsed and obliged 
to abandon your defence, they intend to subdue all 
Sicily to their yoke* Such the event will unavoidably 
prove, if at present you adhere to them : for, nerer 
again will it be^ easy for us to assemble together sd . 
large an armament to give a check to ambition ; nor* 
when we are no longer at hand for your support, will 
their strength against you be insufficient. It is vain in 
any miui to indulge an opinion that this may not be 
the ease, since the very train of things evinces its 
truth : for, when first you invited us hither, it was 
aot on the suggestion of any other fear than this *, that, 
dionld we suffer you to be subjected by the Syr** 
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ettiMWy tlie diuigMf Ulen would exltnd itielf to «s ; 
aad bigUy UBJntt it would be now, if Uie sagnment 
yon MicceMfttUy ealbreed with qb should lose bU its 
luflueBce on you, or riH>«ld you ground auspieioiit oa 
our preMut appoaiance against them, with a supenar 
force to theirs, when yon ought much more to enter-* 
tain an endless distrust of them* The truth is tldx, 
that without your ocmcurrence we are not able to cou-* 
tinue here ; and in case, with perfidy open and avowed, 
we make seizure of your cities, yet we are unable to 
retain their possession, remote as they lie from Atbem ; 
as cities so large we never eonld garrison, and as 
they are larther ]ffovided in all respects as well as any^ 
on the continent. But, on the contrary, the Syvft* 
eusans will not rusb on you from a camp on the beaeh ; 
but, posted in a city more formidable in strength tlum 
the whole of our armament, they are ever meditating 
your ruin, and, when they have seized a proper oppor- 
tunity, wUl strike ih<t blow. They have afforded' you 
instances of this already, and a flagrant one indeed 
in the ease of the Leontines: and yet they have the 
effrontery now, by words, as if you were so to be de- 
luded, to exasperate you against us, who have hitherto 
^ontroled their views, and deterred them to this me^ 
ment from making all Sicily their prey. 

' Our arguments have a tendency directly opposite* 
We have nothing in view but your certain and assured 
preservation, when we earnestly conjure you not wil^ 
l^lly to betray the means which at present will result 
from our ^union, which we can mutually exert in one 
another's behalf; and strongly to Represent to your 
own refleotioBs, that, even without the concurrence of 
allies, a road to your reduction will at any time be 
op^ to these Syraousans through their own superior 
numbers; but an opportunity exceedingly seldom 
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3flMk^ fott to ikMlktf bead ag«iftfl« llietk Witb 06 ifl»|;» 
a* MH^ary body: aard if, frOWi gpNmaidltfM ampi* 
ck»oa, you aulfer now io lafge A body to depaft ieitbet 
imaiiocessfvl of defeated, yet a HiUe iHH come wbMl 
yon wffl ardeafly Wish to Me them rettnn, tbonffb in a 
much leaft propoftien of atfenfth, and they have it no 
longer iA their power to cross the sea for your sup^ 
pott. Take care, therefote, Camarineans, that aeHher 
yonrselres nor others be deceived by a too crediil«a« 
belief of the bold Calttmnies these Syracosaas nt* 
ter. We bare now laid before you the tme grovAd 
of all those sad saspictoiw trhich are fomented agninst 
ni ; httt shall agiun recall them to your remembranM 
by a short recapHiilatiofiy that they may have the proM 
per inflaence on you. 

* We declare, therefore, that we rale in Greece 
merely to prevent oar being enelaved i btft are inteai 
Ob Yindicatifig liberty itl Sicily, to supptest tb«t an- 
noyance #hich might otherwise be given ns from 
henee : that mer6 neoessity obliges tus to embark in 
flUany irafdertakings, becauie tre have many sinister 
iflcidents to gtiard against: that now atid formerly we 
came hither fa support those ^ieiliatis wh6 have been 
unjttiitly opprei^sed ; not UniAvited^ but solemnly con«- 
jnred io take such steps. Attempt not, therefore, to 
divert dnr pursuits, eitheir by erecting yourselves into 
censors of otir proceediags, or into correctors of our 
poliHcs ;-^-a point too difficult for you to manage : but, 
80 much of our activity or Cdnduct as you oati mould 
into a consisteftcy With your own welfare, lay hold of 
that, aitd employ it to your best advantage i and never 
iinagitte that our politics are equally prejtidicial to all 
the world besides, but highly beneficial to the bulk of 
the Grecians : for, through every quarter, evea those 
wtdeh we tftiniiot ptetend toControl) both such a< diMd 
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impendingr mifchiefs and such as meditate encroaidtk'* 
inents, laying bold ob both sides of tbe ready expee- 
Ution ; the fonner» tbat redress may be obtained by 
our interposition ; the latter, that, if we think proper 
tp oppose them, their own safety will be greatly en- 
dangered; both sides, I say, are hence obliged; the 
latter, to practise moderation, though with regret ; the 
former, to enjoy tranquillity without previous em- 
broilments of the public peace* The security, there- 
fore, which now offers itself to your acceptance, and 
is always ready for those who want it, you are con- 
jured by no means to reject ; but relying, like other 
communities, on that quantity of support we are able 
to afford you, put the change for once on the Syra- 
cusans ; and, instead of being ever on the watch 
against thero, force them at length to be watchful and 
Inarmed for themselves/ 

. Such was the reply of Euphemus. In the mean time 
the real disposition ef the Camarineans was this : at 
bottom they were well affected to the Athenians, save 
only for the ambition they showed of enslaving Sicily ; 
but had ever been embroiled with the Syracusans' 
through that jealousy ever to be found in a neighboring 
state. But, as the dread of victory on the side of tbe 
Syracusans, who were close on their borders, if earned 
without their concurrence, had influenced their mea- 
sures, they sent a small party of horse to succor them 
on the former occasion ; and looked on themselves as 
obliged in policy to serve them underhand in future 
ex^nces, but with all possible frugality and reserve ; 
and, at the present juncture, that they might not be* 
tray any the least partiality against the Athenians, as 
they were come off victorious from a battle, to return 
the same impartial reply to both. Determined, there- 
fore, by these considerations^ they answered, thal^ 
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^ since a war had broken ont between two states, each 
of wbich was in alliance with themselTCS'/they judged 
the only method of acting consistently with their oaAa 
^rould be to obserre a strict nentrality/ On this, the 
sunbassadors of both parties took their leares and de- 
parted ; "^nd the Syracusans, within theroseWes, ex- 
erted their utmost applications to get all things in 
readiness for war. 

The Athenians, who were now encamped at Naxns, 
opened negotiations with the Sicnli, to draw over as 
manry of them as was possible into their adherence. 
Many of those who inhabited the plains, and were 
most awed by the Syracnsans, stood resolutely out ; 
but the generality of those who were seated in the mid- 
land parts, as they were now, and had erer kept them- 
seWes, uncontroled, sided at once with the Athenians. 
They famished them with corn for the senrice of the 
army, and there were some who supplied them with 
money; and then the Athenians, taking the field 
against such as refused to accede, forced some to a 
compliance, and prevented others from receiving gar- 
risons and aids from Syracuse. During winter also 
they removed again from Naxus to Gatana ; and, ha- 
ving repaired their camp, which had been burned by 
the Syracusans, cbose to pass the remainder of the 
winter there. 

They also despatched a trireme to Carthage, to ask 
their friendship, and whatever assistance could pos- 
sibly be obtained: they sent also to Tuscany, as 
some cities -on that coast had made them voluntary 
offers of assistance: and, farther, they circulated 
their orders among the Sicnliy and despatched in par- 
ticular one to the Egesteans, to send them as large a 
number of horses as they could possibly procure. 
They busied themselves in collecting materials for 
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cireimraUalkHiy svdi •» Weks and iron, and all otiber 
nacffwary t^es; being detoroined to carry ou tb^ 
war v»tb vigor on tbe firat app^'oacli of sfuring. 

Th» ambasaadora, wlio from Sjrracua* were a^U to 
Cprinih and LaeedflsinoB, endeavored w their paaaa^a 
to prevail with the {taliaaa not to look with uocon- 
eem on th0 Athenian pjroceedinga, aince they als6 
were equally involved in the danger. But» wbap 
4mvcd at Corinth, they wer^ admitted to an audi<Mice, 
m which they inaiated on a speedy anpply, on tb^ pl«a 
.^ejonaangninity ; and the Corinthiana came at once to 
a re8<^iition, by way of precedent to others^ thiat 
with all poaaible tmAor they would join in their de- 
fence. 7i^y ^v^o appointed an embassy of their own 
to aeoompany them to Laced»mon, whose instruotioiis 
ware to second them in ao^citing the Lacedsemtoniana to 
declare open war at hoope against the Athenians, and 
to fit out an aid for the service of Sicily. 

At the time that these joint embaasies arrived at Xol- 
K^&amon from Corinth, Alcibiades was also there. 
He had no so^wor made his escape, attended by h\s 
companions in exile, than in a tradii^g vessel he paaaed 
over from Thuria to Cyllene inElea ; and from thence 
be repfiired to Lacedaemon. But, as the IiBcedasiiio- 
nians had preased to see him, ^e went thither under the 
protection of the public faith : for he bad with reaacm 
dreaded his reception there, since he had acted so 
large a part in the affair of Mantinea. 

It happened forther, that, whep a public ^assembly 
'was convened at Sparta, the CorinthlanSr ^^d the Sy- 
nfinsaos, and Alcibiades, all urged the same reqneat, 
and wave auccesstul: nay, though the caUege of 
ephod, and those who presided at the helm of the 
.elale, had diasaed ^ a plan, in pursoane^ of which 
they were only ^aand jthair jMilDassadors to %rawiae, 
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CO faiiider ufi aecomnodttfeions with the A^tlteniaM, «iid 
were quite aTerae to tlie «ifpljiiig them, with retA 
snceoKt; yeit Aldhiadee, f tending mp^ iedened tha 
lAcedwnoBkii foiy, aod wvong ht them to his purpoee 
hy the foUowiiig harangwe: 

* I lie ender a neoesiity* in the heginntng of my ditf- 
eonne, to naciieate myeelf from the •calumny which 
has been charged ^^ast me« leet a jealovey of me 
might dirert yomr attention from thoee points which 
equally afieet the eommoa cause. My anceston, ther»- 
teOy having on some reasonable grounds of compUdat 
renounced the privilege of being the pnblic hoste of 
yonr embassies at Athens, I am tiie man who again 
re-established this hospitable intercownse ; who in many- 
other respects endeavored with great aniduity to ob- 
l^pe you, and particnlariy in the calamity which fell to 
your share at Pylns. I cfaecsr£ally persevered in these 
my &vorable inclinations towards you, .till you your- 
selves, bent on accommodating your ditfsrences wiflh 
the Athenians, employed my adversaries to negotiate 
yonr affairs ; and as thereby you invested them with 
au&erity, you of course reflected disgrace on me. 
With reas6n, therefoore, after such provocations, you 
wore afiberwards thwarted by me, when I supported 
the uilerest of the Manttneans and the Argives, and 
iatsodmBed new measures into the state, in opposition 
to you. Let therefore such of your number as, cha- 
grined at what they sn&red then, continue nojusdy 
their resentments against me, weigh now the €6roe of 
those reasons on which I acted, and return to better 
temper. If again I suffer in the opinion of any man, 
heeanse I have ever maiiifested an .attachment to the ^ 
taterest of the people, let him also learn tiiat his en- 
mity to me on that account is not to be defended. 
We have bonia» from thne imttsoional, a steadfast 
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UBrelenting aTersion to tyrante : bow, the whole of the 
opposition to the despotic power of one is expressed 
by this word» * the people ;' and on this principle alone 
our firm and constant adherence to the multitude has 
been hitherto carried on and supported* Besides, as 
the state of which X was a member was purely demo- 
cratical, I lay under a necessity, in many respects, of 
conforming my conduct to the established model ; and 
yet I endeavored to give the public measures a greater 
share of moderation than the frantic humor of the 
Athenians was judged capable of brooking* But in- 
cendiaries started up ; such as, not only in earlier 
times, but even in our own, have driven the people to 
more furious measures, and have at length efi^cted 
the exile of Alcibiades. But, so long as the state was 
in my own mani^ement, I thought myself justified, 
could I preserve it in that height of grandeur and 
freedom, and on the same model of governmeitt, in 
which I found it. Not but that the judicious part of 
our community are sensible what sort of a government 
a democracy is, and I myself no less than others, who 
have such abundant occasion to reprolach and curse it: 
but, for madness open and avowed, new terms of ab- 
horrence cannot be invented ; though totally to subvert 
it we could in nowise deem a measure of security, 
whilst you had declared yotirselves our foes, and were 
in the field against us : and all those proceedings, of 
mine, which have proved most offensive to you, are to 
be charged intirely to such principles as these. 

* And now, in relation to these points, on which you 
are here assembled to deliberate, and I also with yon, 
and about which, if I am able to give you a greater 
light, I am bound to do it,— attend to what I am igoing 
to declare. Our principal view in the expedition to 
Sicily was^ if possible^ to reduce the Sicilkma to. our 
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joke : after tiieni, we intended to do the same by the 
Italiaiis. We should next hare attempted the domi* 
nions of the Carthi^BiaM; say, Carthage itself. Had 
these ovr views been SBOcessfal, either in the whole or 
the greater part, we should soon have given the attack 
to Peloponnesus; assembling for that purpose the 
whole Grecian force, which the countries tiras sub- 
dued must have added to our own ; taking also into 
our pay large bodies of barbarians and Iberians, and 
other wMiers of those nations which by general con- 
sent are famed for the most warlike of all barbarians. 
We should have built also great numbers of triremes 
for tiie enlargement of our navy, as Italy would plen- 
tifully have supplied us with timber; with which, 
blocking up Peloponnesus on all sides, and with our 
land forces at the same time invading it by land (after 
carrjring your cities, some by storm, and some by the 
regular siege), we hoped without obstruction to have 
warred you down,- and in pursuance of that to have 
seised the empire of universal Greece. With money 
and all needlul'*i»tor«s adecjtuate to this extensive plan, 
the cities to be conquered in those remoter parts would 
with all proper expedition have supplied us, without 
any demands on our own domestic revenues. Such 
wer« to be the achievements of that grand armament 
which is now abroad ; su(A, you may rest assured, on 
the evidence of a person who was privy to every step, 
was*its original plan ; and the generals who are left in 
command will yet, if they are able, carry it into exe- 
entioD. And I must farther beg leave to tell you, 
that, if with timely succors you do not interpose, no- . 
tUng-in those parts will be able to stand before them. 
^ The Sicilians are a people inexperienced in war ; 
sad yet, would they unite and combine together in 
fteir ttutual defence, they might possibly even now be 
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too hard for the Atheniaius, .But then the Syracnskfiv, 
abandoned as they are by the rest, and who. already 
Jiave seen their whole force defeated in battle , and 
.who ar^ blocked up in their own harbors by the ene- 
my's fleet, will be unable long to resist 'the great force 
oC the Athenians which is already there. If therefore 
Syracuse be taken, all Sicily is vanquished at a stroke, 
and Italy becomes instantly their prey ; and then the 
«torm, which, as I intimated before, was to be directed 
against you from that quarter, will in a short tiaie 
gather, and come pouring down on you. 

* Let no one therefore imagine that the end of your 
present deliberation is the safety of Sicily, when Pelo- 
ponnesus itself will be endangered, unless some mea^ 
sures of prevention be executed with speed ; unless 
you send out a naval force for the preservation of 
Sicily, so dexterously appointed, that the hands who 
man the ships and ply the oars may, on the instant of 
their landing, become a body of heavy *armed ; and, 
what in my judgment is better than an army, a cititem 
of Sparta to take on him the command, that those who 
are ready he may discipline to service, and force anch 
to join as on choice would refuse their concurrence : 
for, by such a step, those who are already your, fciaids 
will be animated with higher degrees of resolution, 
a9d those who fluctuate at Resent will join you with a 
smaller sense of fear. 

' It behoves you also to make war on the Athenians 
at home in a more declared and explicit manner ; that 
the Syracusans, convinced that you have their welfare 
at heart, may make a more obstinate resistance^ and 
the Athenians be rendered less able to send reinlaroer 
ments to their troops in Sicily. 

. ^ It behoves you farther to raise fortifications at De- 
celea in Attica ; a step which the Athemans hav» ^Yifer 
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most terribly appreiiended, and think that in that point 
alone yon hare not put their resolution to ita jitmost 
trial in the present war ; and that, assuredly, must hB 
pronounced the most effectual way of distressing an 
enemy, to discover what he dreads most, and then 
know how to afflict him in his most tender part : for it 
is a reasonable conclusion, that they will tremble most 
at incidents which, should they take place, they are 
inwardly convinced must most sensibly affect them. 
As to the benefits which you yourselves shall reap by 
fortifying Decelea, and of what they shall be debarred, 
I shall pass over many, and only concisely point out 
the most important. By this, all the natural commo- 
dities of the country will fall into your hands ; some 
by way of booty, the rest by voluntary contributions. 
They will instantly be deprived of the profits of the 
silver mines at Laurinm, as well as of the rents of their 
estates and the fees of their courts. The tributes from 
their dependents will also be paid with less punctua* 
lity ; since the latter shall no sooner perceive that yo^ 
are earnestly bent on war, than they will show an open 
disregard for Athens. 

* Tint these or any of these points be executed with 
dispatch and vigor, depends, ye Lacedsemonians, on 
yourselves alone. I can confidently aver that all are 
feasible, and I think I shall not prove mistaken in my 
sentiments. I ought not to suffer in the opinion of 
any Lacedaemonian, though, once accounted the warm<- 
est of her patriots, I now strenuously join the most 
iaveterate foes of my country ; nor ought my sincerity 
to be suspected by any, as if I suited my words to the 
sharp resentments of an exile. I am driven from my 
country through the malice of men who have prft- 
vidled against me ; but not from your service, if you 
hearken to my counsels. Your enmity is sooner to be 
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forgiveti, who lia^e hurt your cfiieiiiies alotte, Asa 
theirs, who by (heir cmel treatment eottpel friendv to 
be foes* My patriotism is far from thrivifig under tiie 
iiijastiee I have suffered ; it was merely an effi^t of 
latitude for that protection I once enjoyed from ny 
country. Nor have* I reason at present to imagine, 
that against my country I am now going to march, so 
mnch as to recover some country to myself, when At 
present I have none at all. And I judge the peraon 
to be a true lover of his country, not him who,, exited 
from' it, abandons himself without a struggle to its own 
iniquitous fate ; but who, from a fondness fov it, leaves 
no project unattempted to recover it again. 

' As these are my sentiments, I may fairly, ye Lace- 
dcemonians, insist on your acceptance of my service 
without diffidence or fear, whatever dangers or what- 
ever miseries may hereafter result. You well know 
the maxim which universal consent will evince ta he 
good ; that if, when an enemy, I hurt you much'', when 
I am now become your friend, I can help you more* 
Nay, fcfr the latter I am better qualified on this v«rf 
account, that I am perfectly acquainted with the state 
of Athens ; whereas I was only able to conjecture at 
yours : and, as you are now met together to form reso*' 
lutionis on points of the highest importance, I conjure 
you, without hesitation, to carry your arms at onee 
into Sicily and Attica ; to the end that, in the former, 
by the presence of a small part of your forces, you 
may work out signal preservations, and at home |miU 
down the present and even the future growth of the 
Athenians; that, for ages to come, yourselves may 
reap security and peace, and preside at the hehn of 
united Greece, which will cheerfully acquiesce uifder 
your guidance, and pay you a free^ uncompelled obe- 
dience.' 
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To ikis pu9fMMle Aleibiades isrpoke : and tbe Laceda*- 
mciiiaBSi who bad before some sort of intention to take 
tbe fieJd against Athens, though hitherto they pro« 
traced its execution, were now more than ever ani* 
mated to it when Alcibiades had giren them such a 
detail of affairs, whom they judged to have the clearest 
insight into them. Thereon they turned their attention 
immediately on fortifying Decelea, and sending out a 
body -of succor for the present service of Sicily. They 
also appointed Gylippus, the son of Gleandridas, to go 
and take on him the command at Syracnse ; with or- 
ders, by concerting measures with the Syracusans and 
Corinthians, to draw up a plan for the most effectual 
and most ready conveyance of succors thither. 

GyUppus accordingly issued out his orders to the 
Corinthians to attend him, without loss of time, at 
Asine, with two ships ; and also to expedite the equip- 
ment of the fleet which they designed for this service, 
and to keep them in readiness to sail when opportu- 
nity should require. Having so far concerted mea- 
sures, the ambassadors departed from Lacedtemon. 

The Athenian trireme, also, despatched from Sicily 
by the gen^als on that post to demand supplies of 
mi»Bey and a body of horse, wds by this time arrived 
at Athens; and tiie Athenians, on hearing their de- 
mands^ drew up a decree, to send away supplies to 
that «raiament, and a body of horsemen. 

And here the winter ended; and the seventeenth 
year of this wm*, of which Thuoydides has compiled 
the hiatory, came also to an end* 

Y8A& xviii.-^On the earliest approach of the spring 
vllich led on the following summer, the Athenians in 
Sicily, hoisting from Catana, showed themselves on 
the coast of Megara in Sicily, of which the Syracusans, 
having dispossjessed the inhabitants in the time of 6^. 
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Ion, the tyrant, ad I have already related, contiDiied 
masters of the soiL Haying^ landed here, they ra-^ 
raged the country ; till, approaching a fortress belong- 
ing to the Syracusans, and attempting it without sao^ 
cess, they retired, some by land, and the rest on board 
the fleet, into the river Tereas ; from whence going 
again on shore, they ravaged the plains, and set fire to 
the growing corn* They also fell in with a small 
party of Syracusans, some of whom they slew ; and 
then, erecting a trophy, trent again on board. They 
next returned to Catana ; and, after victualling there, 
proceeded from thence, with their whole force, to the 
attack of Centoripa, a strong fort belonging to the 
Siouli ; and having made themselves masters of it by 
a capitulation, they stood away, burning down in their 
passage the corn of the Inesseans and Hybleans. On 
returning to Catana, they found there two hundred and 
fifty horsemen arrived from Athens, though without 
horses, yet with all the proper furniture,- as if they 
could be better supplied with the former in Sicily ; as 
also. thirty archers, mounted, and three hundred ta- 
lents in silver.* 

In the same spring the Lacedaemonians also took the 
field against Argos, and advanced as far as Gleonie*; 
but the shock of an earthquake being felt there, they 
again retired : and, after this, the Argives, making an 
irraption into Thyreatis, which borders on themselves, 
took a vast booty from the Lacedemonians, which 
sold for no less than twenty-five talents.' 

And not long after, in the same spring, the popular 
party at Tbespiae assaulted those in power, but without 
success ; and, though the Athenians marched away to 
their succor, some of them were apprehended, and 
others were obliged to take refuge at Athens* 

1 d84t5<« > 48432. I5s. 
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. In tiie 9ame sattimen the Syracasans liad so sooner. 
receiTed intelligence of the arrival of a hody of horses 
men amongst the Athenians, and the design of ad- 
vancing immediately to assanlt them, than it occurred 
to their reflections^ that, in case the Athenians could 
not possess themselves of Epipolse (a spot of ground 
which is only one continued crag, and lies directly; 
above the city of Syracuse), it would be difficult to 
inclose them completely round tvith works of circnm-* 
▼allation, even though they should be defeated in open 
battle. They applied themselvea therefore to the 
guard of all the approaches to Epipolse, that the enemy, 
might not on a sudden gain the eminence ; for by other 
methods it was impossible for them to carry that post* 
Excepting those approaches, the rest of the tract is an 
impracticable steep, inclining gradually quite down to^ 
the city, and commanding the view of every thing 
within it. Hence, therefore, because it rises with a 
continual ascent, it was caUed by the SyracusaniT 
Epipola*. 

As Hermoc];ates and his colleagues had now for-i 
mally taken on them the command, the whole force 
of Syracuse marched out, by break of day, into a 
meadow, on the banks of the Anapus, to pass under 
review ; where the first thing they did was to select 
•even hundred of the choicest men amongst the heavy* 
armed, to be commanded by DiomiJus, an exile from 
Andros. These were appointed for the guard of Epi- 
polae, and. to be ready for service, as they were always 
to keep in a body on any sudden emergence. But the 
Athenians, who had mustered their forces on the pre* 
ceding day, had stood away from Catana, and were 
pome in the night undiscovered to the spot called Leon,, 
which is distant' six or seven stadia from Epipolaei^ 

. } Above half, a mile* 
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wiMre tliey ^ KmA m xkJ td their U»d forces, and fiiea 
sent their shipi to lie in the station of Thapsus. 
Thapstts is a peainsnla, joined to the main land by a 
narroTT isthmus, and juttiiig ont into the sea, at no 
preat distance from the city of Syracuse, either by 
land or water. The naval force of the Athenians, 
banng secured their station by a palisade across the 
isthmus, lay quiet in their posts ; but the land army, 
without loss of time, made a running march towards 
Epipolas ; and mounted by the pass of Enryalus, be- 
fore the Syraeusans,. who were yet in the meadow 
busied in their review, discovered or were able to ad* 
vance to prevent them. And now their whole force 
was in motion to dislodge them ; each man with all pos- 
sible alacrity, and more particularly the seven hundred 
eommanded by Diomilus ; but, from the meadow to 
the nearest spot where they could come up with the 
en«ny, was a march of no less than twenty-five stadia.' 
To this it was owing that th^ Syraeusans came to the 
charge in a disorderly manner ; and, being plainly 
repulsed in battle at Epipolte, were forced to retire 
within the city* Diomilus also and about three hun-* 
dred more lost their lives in this engagement. 

In pursuance of this, the Athenians, having erected 
a trophy, and given up the bodies of the slain under 
truce to the Syraeusans, marched down the next day 
in order of battle to the very gates of the city : but, 
as the Syraeusans refrained from sallying out against 
tiiem, they again drew off, and raised a fort at Lab- 
dalum, on the very steepest edge of Epi poise, look- 
ing towards Megara, which they intended as a reposi- 
tory for their baggage and money, whilst themselves 
might be called off, either to fight or to carry on the 
works of a siege. ^ 

1 Two mass wd a half. 
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-fieen after tlufl'they were joined by a body of ibr69 
bmidred Egesteaa borM, and one bundred more con« 
sisttng of Sicnli and Naxians, and some otfaers in tbeir 
alli»ice. The Athenian caralry was in all two bun- 
dred and fifty : they bad piHMeared some horses from 
the Egesteans and Gataneans, and had purchased/ the 
rest: so that now they had got together a body of 
borse amounting in all to six hnndred and fifty. 

A garrison was no sooner settled in< the fort of Lab* 
dalum than the Athenians approached to Tyche^ 
where taking post, they bnilt a wall in circle with grea^ 
expedition, and by the rapidity of their work strode 
consternation into the Syracnsans. On. this they sallied 
ont with the fixed design of hazarding an engagement, 
as they saw the danger of dallying any longer. The 
armies on both sides were now beginning to face each 
other ; but the Syracusan generals, observing that 
their own army was in disarray, and could not easily 
be formed into proper order, made them all wheel off 
again into the city, except a party of their horse: 
these, keeping the field, prevented the Athenians from 
carrying stones and straggling to any distance from 
their posts. But at length, one Athenian band of 
heavy-armed, supported by the whole body of their 
cavalry, attacked and put to flight these Syracusan 
horsemen. They made some slaughter amongst them, 
and erected a trophy for this piece of success againsi 
the enemy's cavalry. 

On the day following some of the Athenians began 
to raise a widl along the northern side of their cirolei 
ivbilst others were employed in carrying stones and 
timber, which they laid down in heaps all along the 
place called Trogilus, near to the line marked out for 
the circumvallation, which was to reach, by the short-» 
est compass, from the gpreat harbor on one side to the 
lea on Uie other. Bnt ih/t Syracusansy who were prin- 
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•ipally guided by the advice of Hermocrates, gave tip 
all thoagiita of salljring oat for the future, with the 
whole strength of the city, to give battle to the Athe- 
mans. It was judged more advisable to ran along a 
wall in length, which should cat the line in which the 
Athenian works were designed to pass, and which, 
eoald they effect it in time, mast intirely exclude the 
enemy from perfecting their circumvallation. Nay,. 
fitfther, in case the enemy should come up in a body 
10 interrupt the work, they might give them full em-^ 
ployment with one division of their force, whilst another 
party might raise palisades to secure the approaches ; 
%t least, as the whole of the Athenian force must be 
drawn out to oppose them, they woald be obliged to 
discontinue their own works* To raise therefore the 
projected work, they issued out of the city ; and be-^ 
ginning at the foot of the city wall from below the 
Athenian circle* they carried on from thence a trans- 
verse wail, cutting down the olive trees in the sacred 
grove, Of which they built wooden turrets to cover 
their work. The Athenian shipping was not yet come 
round from Thapsus into the great harbor ; but the Sy- 
racosans continued masters of all the posts on the sea, 
and consequently the Athenians were obliged to fetch 
vp all necessary stores from Thapsus across the land. 
. When it appeared to the Syracusans that all theif 
palisades and the transverse wall were sufficiently 
completed, in which the Athenians had given them no 
manner of interruption, as they were under appre- 
hensions that* should they divide their force, the/ 
inight be exposed to a defeat, and at the same time 
were ardently intent on perfecting their own circum* 
vallation* the Syracusans drew off again into the city, 
leaving only one band of heavy- armed for the g^ard 
of their counter-wall. 
. In the next place^ the Athenians cutoff the pipei. 
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which by subterraneoiis ducts conTeyed the drialung- 
water iato the city ; and, having farther observed that 
the Syracusans kept within their tents during the heat 
of the day, but that some had straggled into the town, 
whilst those posted at the palisades kept but a ne- 
gligent guard, they picked out three hundred of their 
heavy-armed, and, strengthening tl^em with a choice 
party of their light-armed soldiers, ordered them to 
■aarch with all possible speed and attack the counter^ 
work. The rest of their force was to march another 
way, since, headed by one of the generals, it advanced 
towards the city, to employ the Syracusans in case they 
sallied : whilst the other detachment, headed by the 
other general, attacked the palisade which covered the 
sallyport. Accordingly, the three hundred assaulted and 
carried the palisade, which those who were posted for 
its guard abandoned, and fled for shelter behind the 
works which inclosed Temenites. The pursuers how«* 
ever entered with them ; but were no sooner got in 
than they were again forcibly driven out by the Sy-» 
racusans : and here some of the Argives and a small 
number of Athenians were slain. 
. But now the .whole army wheeling about, demo- 
lished the counter- work, and pulled up the palisade. 
The piles of which it was composed they carried off 
in triumph, and erected a trophy* 

The next morning the Athenians esumed their work 
of circumvallation, and continued it across the crag 
which is above the marsh, and lies on the quarter of 
Epipole that looks towards the great harbor. This 
was the shortest cut for their circumvallation down- 
wards, across the plain and the marsh, till it reached the> 
harbor. On this, the Syracusans, issuing again, raised 
another palisade, beginmng from the city, and stretch- 
ing quite across the marsh. They also threw up an in- 
trenchment along tbe palisade^ intirely to prevent the 
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Athenians from eonttOQingf their works quite down to the 
sea. The latter, when they had perfected their work, 
along the erag, were bent on demolishing the new pali* 
sade and intrenchment of the Syracnsans. For this 
purpose they had ordered their shipping to eome 
about from Thapsns into the great harbor of Syracuse* 
They themselves, at the moniing's dawn, marcbed 
down from Epipolso into the plain ; and then, crossing 
tiie marsh, where the mvd was hardest and best able 
to bear, by the help of boards and planks which they 
laid on the surface, they carried almost the whole length 
of the palisade and intrenchment early in the morning, 
and were soon after masters of the whole. This was 
not effected without a battle, in which the Athenians 
were again yictorious. The routed Syraousans fled 
different ways ; those who had composed their right, 
towards the city ; and those who had composed their 
left, towards the river. But, with a view of inter- 
cepting the passage of the latter, the three hundred 
chosen Athenians marched 'with all speed to seise the 
bridge. The Syracusans, alarmed at this step, as this 
body consisted of the bulk of their horse, faced about 
on the three hundred, and put them to flight, and then 
broke in on the right wing of the Athenians. By so 
unexpected a shock the first band in that wing was 
thrown into disorder. Lamachus, observing it, ad-* 
▼anced to their support from the left, with a small 
party of archers. that happened to be near him, and 
the whole body of the Argives. Having crossed a ditch 
that lay between, seconded only by a few, whilst the 
bulk of his party made a full stop, he was instantly 
slain ; * as were also five or six of those by whom he^ 

1 Plutarch, in the life of Kicias, circumstantiates the man« 
ner in which this old general lost his life in character. Cal- 
licrates, a good soldier, but of great impetuosity, rode at the 
head of die Syncusan horse : being challenged out by Calli-. 
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was aeconpaaied. The Syracnsans caiigbt up tliei^ 
bodies with all possible expedition > and bore them off 
to a place of security on the other side of the river. 
They were in great measure obliged to make a preci* 
pitate retreat^ sinoe the rest of the Athenian army was 
now coming up to attack them. 

But now, such of the Syracnsans as had fled at irat 
towards the city, haviBg gained leisure to obsenre 
such turns in their faror, caught fresh courage from 
the sight ; and, fo rming again into order, stood their 
ground against that body of Athenians which faced 
them. They also sent a detachment to attempt the 
circle on Epipolas, concluding it to be unmanned for 
the present, and might at once be taken. This de^ 
tachment in fact made itself master of the ou^ork^ 
and demolished it for about ten plethres in length ; 
but the cirde itself was defended by Nicias from all 
their attempts. Nieias, being much out of order, 
had been left to repose himself within the circle. He 
therefore issued orders to his servants to set Are to all 
the machines and the timber which were lying before 
the waU ; for he was conyinced that thus alone, in such 
a total want of hands for their defence, any safety 
could be earned. The event answered his expectsr 
tion ; for when the flames began to mount the Syra<- 
cnsana durst not any longer come near, but thought 
proper to desist and march away. 

For now the Athenians, who by this time had 
chased the enemy from off the plani, were remounting 
tile ascent to defend their cirele; and, at the same 
instant of time, their fleet, conformable to the orders 

crates, LaxnacHus alone engaged personally with him. Lama- 
chu8 received the first wound ; he then returned the blow, and 
dropped. His antagonist iell at the same time, and they both 
czpi^ together. 
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tbey bad received, was etanding in for tbe great barbor. 
Tbe SyracusaDs on tbe ^igb ground bebeld the sight ; 
which occasioned them and the whole Syracnsan army 
to retire precipitately into the city p concluding thena- 
selves no longer able, ^witbout an augmentation of 
their present strength, to. hinder the completion of the 
Athenian works quite down to the sea. 

After this, the Athenians erected a tropby, and, in 
pursuance of a truce, delivered up their slain to tbe 
Syracusahs, and received in exchange the body of 
Lainachus, and of those who fell with him. 

The junction of their whole armament, both of their 
land and naval force, being now completed » tiiey be- 
gan again, from Epipolae and the crag, to invest the 
Syracusans with a double wall, which they were Co 
continue quite down to the sea. The necessary pro-- 
visions to supply their army were brought in from aU 
the coasts of Italy. Many also of tbe Siculi, who 
bad hitherto stood aloof, declared now for the Athe- 
nians, and came into their alliance, who were farther 
foined by three vessels with fifty oars from Hetruria. 

All other points equally contributed to elevate their 
hopes : for the S3rTacusans had begun to despair of 
^being able to sustain the siege, as they had no glimpse 
of any approaching succor from Peloponnesus. They 
were tossing to and fro amongst themselves some pro- 
posals for an accommodation, and had even sounded 
Nicias on that head, who, by the death of Lamachns, 
was left invested with the sole command. Nothing 
definitive was however concluded, though, as might 
reasonably be expected from men in high perplexity, 
and more straitly besieged than ever, many proposals 
were made to him^ and many more were agitated 
within tbe city. The distresses, also, which environed 
them at present, struck into them mutual suspicions of 
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ijfbe another : nay, they eves divested of their charge 
.the generals who were in authority when these dis- 
tresses came on them, as if all was owing to their mis** 
conduct or treacb^y, and chose in their stead Hera** 
elides, Eucles, and Tellias. 

In the mean time, Gylippus, the Lacedaemonian^ 
and the ships from Corinth, were come up to Leucas, 
designing with the utmost expedition to pass over from 
thence to Sicily. But terrible accounts came thick oa 
them Jbere, and all agreed in broaching the same uno 
troth, that * Syracuse was completely invested on all 
sides/ Gylippus on this gave up all hopes of saving 
Sicily ; but, having the preservation of Italy still at 
heart, he and Pythen, the Corinthian, with the small 
squadron at hand, consisting only of two Laconic and 
two Corinthian vessels, crossed over the Ionian gulf 
with all possible dispatch to ^arentum. The Corin*> 
thians, besides their own ten now fitting out, were to 
man two belonging to the Leucadians, and three more 
belonging to the Ambraciots, and follow them as soon 
^s possible. 

The first step of Gylippus, now arrived at Tarentum^ 
was to go in quality of ambas^dor to Thuria, claim* 
ing privilege for it, as his father had been a denizen 
of that state ; but, finding himself unable to gain their 
concurrence, he weighed from thence, and stood along 
the coast of Italy ; but in the Terinean gulf he met 
with a hard gale of wind, which in this gulf, when ii^ 
a northerly point, blows generally with great and 
lasting violence, and now drove him from his conrse^ 
and blew him out into the open sea, where he stood 
again the rebuff of another violent storm, but at length 
reached Tarentum. He there laid his vessels on ground 
which had been damaged in the foul weather, apd re* 
fitted them for service* 
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When Nioiaa found that he was on his passage, he 
hetrayed an open contempt of so trifling a squadron, 
as the Thuhans had already done before him. It ap*- 
peared to him that so petty a squadron could only be 
fitted out for piratical cruises, and therefore he sent 
out no detachment to hinder his approach. 

About the same time this summer the Lacedas^* 
monians, with their own domestic forces, augmented 
by the junction of their allies, made an irruption into 
Arf^OBf and ravaged great part of that territory. The 
Athenians put out to sea with thirty sail to succor the 
Argives ; which procedure was, beyond all denial, the 
dearest violation of the treaties between them and the 
I^aoedaemoniaits. Hitherto they had only exaroised 
vobberies on them from Pylus ; and making desceats 
rather on any other coast of Peloponnesus than Laoo- 
nia itself, and left it to the Argives and M antineans to 
make war against them. Nay, though the Argives 
had frequently pressed them, that with an armed force 
they would barely land on the Laconic coast, and, 
after committing never so small ravage in their com- 
pany, immediately to retire, they had positively re- 
ly^sed; but now, under the command of Pythodorns, 
aad LflBspodias, and Demaratus, they made a descent 
at Epidaurus-Iimera and Prasia, committed large de- 
vastation on the adjacent country, and afforded the 
Lacedaemonians a most specious and justifiable prei- 
text to act offensively against Athens. 
. When the Athenian fleet had sailed homewards 
from Argos, and the Lacedaemonians also had with* 
drawn, the Argives broke into Phliasia, where tbey 
laid waste part of the Lacedaemonian territory, and 
made some slaughter of the people, and then returned 
to Argos. 
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YEARXViiii B* C.414. — Gylippus and Pythen, when 
tliey had refitted their ships, stood along the coast 
from Tarentum to Locri Epizephyrii. Here they re<^ 
ceiled more certain information that Syracuse was not 
yet completely invested, and that a succor of force 
might be thrown into the town by the way of Epipolae. 
They went next to consultation , whether, keeping 
Sicily ou the right, they should endeavor at all ha- 
zards ^o enter Syracuse by sea ; or, with Sicily on 
their left, should steer first to Himera ; from whence, 
attended by the forces of that state, and whatever ad- 
ditional strength they could persuade to join them, 
they should march thither ovet-land. It was deter- 
mined to go first to Himera, especially as the four 
Athenian vessels had not yet arrived at Rheginm, 
which Nicias at last, on the certain intelligence that 
they were now at Locri, had detached to observe them.- 
To be beforehand, therefore, with this detachment, 
they passed through the straits, and, having touched 
only at Kbegium, and Messene, arrived at Himera ; 
wkUat in the latter place, they prevailed on the Hi- 
merians to concur with them in the war, and not only 
to intrust their troops under their command, but even 
to supply with arms such of the mariners as had navi- 
gated the vessels, and were therefore unprovided ; for, 
their shipping they had drawn ashore, and laid up at 
Himera. The Selinuntians also, by a messenger de- 
ipatehed on purpose, they had summoned to meet 
tlkem, with all their united strength, at a determined 
place on their routOt The Geloans al80> and some of 

THUC. VOL. III. E 
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the Siculiy promised to attend with a party, thongh by 
BO means considerable. The latter of these were dis^ 
posed better than eyer t the serrice, since Archooi-* 
des had lately died, who reigned oyer some of the Si* 
cull seated in these parts, and having a great influence 
over them, bad declared for the Athenians ; and i^nce 
Gylippus appeared to them to be sent from LaoedeMooa 
with a fall purpose to do them service. 

And now Gylippus, having assemlded an urmy^ 
which consisted of about seven hundred of those wbQ 
navigated or came on board his vessels, and for whom 
he had provided arms; of heavy-farmed and lig^t* 
armed Himerians, amounting together ta a tboiuand 
men and one hundred hetrsemen ; of some light-armed 
Selinuntia^ns ; a small party of Geloau horse ; and a 
body of Sieuli, in all a thousand, be^n bia march for 
Syracuse. 

The Corinthians in the mean time were s^kling ou^ 
the other ships as fast as they could equip them for the 
service, to follow with all possible expeditum from X«etti^ 
cas : and Gongylus, ene of the Corinthian comniftn^ 
ders, who with a single ship set out last from Leucas, 
was the first who arrived at Syracuse ; and that but a 
small space of time before the approach of Gylippua* 
Finding therefore, on his arrival, tiiat the Syraouaanff 
were going forthwith to hold a public assembly, in wbicfa 
the terms of putting an end to the war were designed 
to be adjusted, he dissuaded them from so precipitate 
a step, and animated their drooping resolutions by 
strong assurances that other ships would instantly ar- 
rive: and that Gylippus, the son of Cleaadridas, 
was seiit thither by tiie Lacedssmonians to take cm 
him the command. The Syracuaana aecevdingly ve« 
sumed their spirits, and immediately marched out of 
the town, with the wbole of their strength, in order ta 
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\ Oyfi)>pQB ; for by tlm tine they had tecciyed in- 
Idli^ettce tluit ha mm tctiMlly approa^ng. 

Gylippus^oA lH#fo«le, had made himself maeter of 
legtts, a fortreaa beloagiog l» the Siculff ; and new, at 
A» bead ef kieavMy) dmwB ap in order of batHe, he 
cane up to Epipolss. Ha^ng ttounted by the paae of 
Svryaloe, im the Atbeniaas had done o* their fret ap« 
ptoocby he marched, in eoDJmetion with the ftyracit-^ 
sant) towards the Athenian cireomrallation. He hap* 
pened to arrive in that erltical jimctiire, when the 
AtheniaM bad eottpletely ilnkhed aboot eereo or 
eigbi stadiaA of the double wall extendiag to the great 
harbor ; when, in consequence^ but « rery small part 
ieidBmed iDeoaiplele, aad od which they were laboring 
with their greatest appltcataon. On the other aide of 
their circle, towards Trogihis, the stones lor com- 
pletiog their work bad been laid ready in heaps ahaosi 
down to the beach, and some parts of their work on 
that side stood but balf completed, though others had 
reeeived the fimshaag hand« To such extremity of 
dsB^ger were the Syracnsaas now reduced. 

GyUppns and the Syraousaas coming thus suddei^ 
on them, the Atfa^nana at first were straek with con*-' 
sASimationi; but fcNrmed, however, in order of battle, to 
give them a reception. But Gyl^us, having ordeH^ 
hi» forces to hdt, deiq[mtehed a herald to the Athe* 
aiaasi proclaiming, that, in case they would evacuate 
Stoily within the space of five days, with their arms 
and baggage, he would readily grant them a truce. 
Sneb offers they reeeived. in a contemptuous maBner^* 

' About three-fonrtbg of a mile. 

•Nioiss, 8ii9« Plutttrc^, dis(foin«d fe retvn sn answer ; but 
some of his soldiers laughed outright, and asked, ' If, at the 
vrival of s mantle and stMp from Sfrarta, the Syracusans were 
beeodne- so foil of Sfnrils as to desfpiae the Athenians, wh(» 
hid lately given up to the liacediemonians three hnndred ef 
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and, disdaining to return an answer, ordered the lierald 
to move off< And now both sides were basy in maiw 
shalling and disposing their men for battle. 

But Gylippusy who had made an observation tbaC 
the Syracusans were in g^eat confusion, and could not 
easily be formed into proper order^ made his army £gU1 
back into more open ground* Nicias gave them do 
disturbance whilst they were making this motion i but, 
without advancing, stood close under his works ; and, 
when Gylippus found that the enemy would not move 
forwards to attack him, he made his forces wheel off to 
the high ground called Temenites» where they reposed 
themselves for the night. 

The next morning he drew up the greatest part of 
his army before the works of the Athenians, to prevent 
their sending out succors to more distant posts; for 
he had detached a party to attack the fort of Liabda- 
lum, which he carried by storm, and put all the gar- 
rison found within it to the sword. Labdalum was so 
situated, in regard to the Athenian posts, that they 
could have no view of what was transacting there. The 
same day also an Athenian trireme, as it was entering 
the harbor, was taken by the Syracusans. 

After so much success, the Syracusans and allien 
set about raising a counter-work along Epipolsd, Be-> 
ginning at the city, they carried it upwards towards 
the single wall which had an oblique inclination ; and 
intended that, in case the Athenians could not stop it» 
completion, it should intirely exclude them from pe^ 
fecting their circumvallation. The Athenians, having 
perfected their works to the sea, had now remounted 
the eminence ; and, as some parts of their work were 

their countrymen who had been their prisoners* all of them 
better soldiers, and who combed their hair, too, much betlsr 
than Gylippus^' 
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Imt'weak, Gylipptm drew ont fiisr army by night, and 
was marehing to demoliih those : but the Athenians^ 
who passed the night without their works, were nO 
sooner aware of it than they also marched away to 
defend them. On which, Gylippus^ finding them 
alarmed, desisted, and made his army retreat to their 
former posts. This however occasioned the Athenians 
to raise those parts of their wall to a greater height, 
and to take the gnard of it on themselves, as amongst 
the body of their confederates they had divided the 
guard of the rest of their works, allotting a proper 
charge to each. 

Nicias also judged it expedient to fortify the spot 
called Plemmyriiim. Plemmyrium is a point of land 
over-against Syracuse, which, jutting out before the 
great harbor, renders the mouth of it very narrow. 
* If thi» were fortified,' he thought ' the importation of 
necessaries for the army would be better secured ; be- 
csause then, from a smaller distance, they could at any 
time command the harbor where the Syracusan ship-- 
ping lay; and, riiould- it be their ill fortune to be 
straitened by sea, might easier fetch in supplies than 
in the present station of their fleet at the bottom of 
the great harbor.' Now also he began with greater 
attention than before to study how to distress them by 
sea; convinced, since the arrival of Gylippus, how 
little room he had to^ hope for success by land. To 
this spot therefore he ordered his fleet, and drew his 
land forces down, and immediately erected three forts. 
In these the greatest part of the baggage was laid up ; 
and the transports and light ships were immediately 
stationed there. To this project, however, the havoc 
that afterwards ensued amongst the seamen is princi- 
pally to be ascribed ; for, as they suffered in this sta* 
tion under scarcity of water, and the mariners were 
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freqnend/ ol»l^Bped to ibtoli botli ^vmter and wood frwm 
ft dtstftiie«« sioce neftr ftt lia«d tliey w«re not to be kfid, 
the Syracuiftii honM, wii0 w^w nuMteiv of the couq^t, 
0laaglitered tiiem is ftbimdanee. The Byra«iiiaiis bad 
ported ft third part of their cavalry at their ibrtreat of 
Olfmpiaeam, to bndle the iiiarffiiidiii|^ excnraioBa of 
the eaemy at Piemmyriam. 

Now ako Mtciaa reeetred intelligeiice that the otb^r 
Corinthian ahipa were on their ^^asaa^. To w^ch 
their approach, he therefore detached tweaty aaii, who 
were appointed to emiae alMmt Locri a«d ]Ui^;iiuii^ 
and the capes of Sicily, in order to intercept then, 

Gylippna in the mean time was employed in bniiding 
the couttteT'^waU along Epipolae, nmking use of the 
atones which the Athenians had laid veady in heapa for 
the continuation of their own work* It was also hia 
daily cnstom to draw up the Syracnsans and allies in 
order of battle, and lead them oat beyond the point of 
the connter-wall ; which obliged the Athoiians to draw 
up likewise, to obserTe their motions. And when Gy.- 
lippus jndged he could attack them with advantf^, he 
inatantly adnmeed ; and, the charge being given and 
received, a battle ensued in the space between their 
respective works ; but so narrow, that no use could be 
made of the Syracusan and confederate horse. The 
Syracnsans and alliefi were accordingly defeated. They 
fetched off their slain by truce, and tiie Athenians 
erected a trophy. But Gylippus, having assembled 
the army round him, thought proper to make this da* 
claration in the presence of them all :-^hat * thede« 
feat was not to be charged on their want of bravery* 
but on his own indiscretion ; he had deprived them of 
the se|!rice of their own cavalry and darters, by ranging 
his battle in too confined a spot between the worka^ 
that he wouhi now again lead them out in a more judif 
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tkMis matiiidr. Hd elkortod tbete tiierefoirey to Imprint 
it strongly on their remembfaiioe» thatt m in real 
strengtk tbey were not inferior^ it would be intoleraUjr 
dlB|[^r«oefiil^ if they» who to a man were Peloponneiiane 
and Dorians, ahonld not manifeat thetnselyea go reso*- 
Ivtoly brare, aa to conquer and drire out of their conn«- 
try a i>arcel of loniaos and iokuidera^ and a promiaen- 
ottB rabble of hungry adventarers.' Haviag addressed 
them thus, he lay on the watch to seise a proper op*- 
poftvmty ; and, as soon ds he had gained it, led them 
again to the charge. 

It was the opinion of Nicias, and in general of all 
the Athenians^ that» though it was not their own in- 
terest to bring on ab engagement, yet it highly con- 
cerned thekn to put a stop to the counter-work which 
the eneiiy was raisihg to hinder their progress ; fbr by 
this time the wall of the Syracueans had only not OTer/- 
reacbed the extlreme poitat to which the Athenians had 
bffoiight their circumvallation : * and, should it be ex- 
tended fartheri it would give the enemy this double 
adraatage^^^a certainty of conquest whenever they 
tiiought proper to fight, and a discretionary power not 
to fight at all/ JDetermined by these considerations, 
they drew out in order to give the Syracusans battle. 

Gylippus soon began the engagement. He had now 
drawn up his heavy-armed without the works, and at 
m greater distance from them than before. He had 
posted the cavalry and the darters on a wide and open 
apot, yet uaocoupied by the works on either side, and 
posted them so that they flanked the Athenians. In 
the ardor of the engagement, the cavalry broke in on 
tiie left wing of the Athenians, which was ranged 
against them, and intirely routed them. In^^conse^- 
qaenoe of which, the remainder of the army was soon 
MMod. by the Syracusans, and in the greatest dis- 
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order retired for shelter behind their works. Aii4 
night no sooner came on than the Syracusans, without 
loss of time, began to carry forward their own works, 
which they soon extended beyond the Athenian cir-^ 
cnmyallation : by which they gained this great pointy 
that they conid no longer be invested on all sides by 
the Athenians ; and the latter, though masters in the 
field, were henceforward effectually stopped from per-f 
fecting their eircumvallation. 

After this, twelve ships of the Corinthians, Ambrs'- 
ciots, and Leucadians, the remainder of the squadron 
designed for this service, having given the Athenian 
guard-ships the slip, came into the harbor of Syracuse : 
they were commanded by Erasinides, a Corinthian. 
By these the Syracusans were now assisted in carrying 
on their work, tiU it was completely joined to the 
transverse walL 

Gylippus now made a circuit over Sicily, in order to 
promote the common cause ; and to procure additional 
forces for the services both of land and sea ; and to 
solicit the concurrence of such states as hitherto had 
manifested either no great inclination, or an open re- 
pugnance to join in the present war. Other ambassa- 
dors also were despatched by the Syracusans and Co- 
rinthians to Lacedaemon and Corinth, instructed to 
solicit a speedy reinforcement, to be transported into 
Sicily either in trading vessels, or in boats, or by any 
other expeditious methods, since the Athenians had 
also sent for reinforcements from Athens. The Syracu- 
sans also assigned complements of men to their ship- 
ping, and sedulously trained them to the service of the 
sea, as designing on this element also to try their for- 
tune.; nay, they labored with alacrity and application 
to increase their strength in all respects. 

Nicias, being sensible of this^ and conscious that the 
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Strength of the enemy and his own inahility hecame 
daily greater, despatched his messengers also to Athens^ 
a custom he had ever ohserred, and on all occasions, 
to report tbe particulars of his proceedings* But in 
his present situation it was more requisite than erer ; 
since now he was convinced that he was environed 
with dangers ; and unless, with the utmost expedition, 
they either recalled their troops, or sent them another^ 
and that a strong reinforcement, no hopes of preserva« 
lion remained* Apprehensive, farther, that the per- 
sons he should send, either through want of proper 
address, or through defect of courage, or a passion to 
MMthe the populace, might suppress the truth, he sent 
atrue account of things in a letter written with his own 
hand. By this method he concluded that his own senti-> 
ments of things could not he concealed or invalidated 
by messengers ; that the Athenians would be informed 
of the truth, and might accordingly adjust their reso- 
lutions. These messengers therefore departed, in- 
•tructed to deliver the letter which he intrusted to 
ttkm care, and what farther they were to add by word 
of mouth. Nicias in the mean time kept within the 
limits of his camp, more anxious to guard his shat-^ 
tered forces from annoyance than to plunge into fresh 
and spontaneous dangers. 

In the close of this summer Euetion, an Athenian 
general, marched in conjunction with Perdiccas and a 
large hody of Thracians against Amphipolis; yet could 
not render himself master of that city. But then, set- 
ting out from Imereum, he brought his triremes about 
into the Strymon, and blocked it up on the side of the 
river: and here this summer ended. 

In the beginning of vnnter the messengers from Ni-* 
das arrived ^t Athens, where they gave such accounts 
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of things M he had ohargtd tiiem lo give, and rea^ved 
pach quettio&fl as were asked them. They also d^i«» 
yered bis letter, which the derk of the state stood up 
and read aloud to the Athenians. The contents were 
tljiese :--- 

* Athenians, 

* The many letters from time to time receired ftom 
lae have given you all proper information^ so far as 
relates to past transactions ; and it is now high time 
you should be made acquainted with our present sitai- 
ation, that your councils may be adjusted in a proper 
manner. 

^ After therefore we had defeated, in several engftge^- 
ments, the Syracusans, against whom you sent ns ofit^ 
and when we had thrown up those works before, their 
city, within which we are iMs moment lying, Gylippits 
the LacddflBmonian came on us, at the head of an army 
brought fVom Peloponnesus, and augmented by ike 
troops of some Sicilian states. In the first battle be was 
routed by us ; but, in the last, pressed hard by tbenr 
numerous cavalry and darters, we have been forced to 
retire within our intrenchments. Being therefore ob- 
liged, by the superior numbers of the enemy, to dis** 
leontittue our ctrcumvallation, we are this moment Ijring 
on the defensive. Nor indeed are we able to draw 
out our whole force for action, as detachments of our 
heavy-armed are remotely employed in the guard of 
our works. They have, farther, run up a single waU 
to cut our lines; so that there remains no longer a 
possibility for us to complete the ciroumvallation, ua* 
less, reinforced by a numerous body of troops, we are 
enabled to assault and demolish tiie oonnter^work» 
And, in consequence of this, we, who designed to be- 
siege others, may with much more propriety be said to 
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fsffiBT • siege onrselves, ftt leMt by land ; fw we dare 
not make aoy diaUat excninioiu into thA adjacent 
coontry, for fear of tbe horse. 

* What is more, th^ hate seat ambassad<Hrs to Pe* 
loponnesns, to BoUdt reiaforcenieDts, Gylippns ala^ 
is making tbe tour of the Sicilian states, with a view 
to obtain the concnrxence of snch as are at present 
neutral, and to prevail with the rest to iatmst their 
additional levies for the service both of land and sea 
under his command : and, according to my present in- 
telligence, they are folly bent to attacks at one and the 
same time, onr intrenchments, with their land forces 
by land, and with their ships by sea. And, though I 
say by sea, let not the sound be too terrible in your 
ears : for they know very well the present state of our 
navy; which, tbou^ at first a most complete equip* 
meat, for the cleanness of the ships and the health and 
rigor of the seamen, yet at present has scarce a ship 
which is not leaky ; so long have they been necessi- 
tated to keep the sea, whilst their hands have daily 
been mouldering away : for, in fact, we have no oppor^ 
tanity to lay them dry and careen them, as we are 
under continual apprehensions of being attacked by 
tbe ahips of the enemy ; equal, nay superior in num- 
ber, to our own. That they will attempt it we bare 
most certain ground to believe, but tbe seasons of 
doing it are intirely in their own option ; which also 
enables them to preserve their vessels ever fit for ser- 
vice, as they are not necessitated to be continually in 
action to strike awe into others ; nay, we should hardly 
be able to do the like, though the number of our ship- 
pmg were much lai^^ than it is, or though we were 
exempted from the necessity we now lie under of 
keeping gcard with them all : for in ease we make tbe 
lei^t abatement of our vigilance, we should be dis* 
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'tessed for want of necessaries, whicli even now we 
fetch in vrith difficulty in the very teeth of the enemy. 
To this most be ascribed the great waste of our seamen 
which has already been made, and whose number les- 
sens from day to day; since, obliged to fetch wood, 
water, and forage, from remote plac-es, they are inter- 
cepted by the enemy's horse. Even onr servants, who 
have nothing to dread from our mined condition, de- 
sert ns daily. And such foreigners as were forced on 
board our fleet depart with impunity to their own 
cities ; whilst others, who were allured to the service 
by the greatness of our pay, and imagined they were 
rather come to plunder than to fight, when, contrary 
to their hopes, they behold the enemy possessed of a 
numerous fleet, and making a brave resistance in every 
quarter, some catch at the least pretext to go over to 
the enemy, and others make shift to skulk away, never 
again to be retrieved in so wide a country as Sicily. 
Nay, some of those, who, having attended us hither 
Irom Athens, and since prevailed with the captains of 
triremes to accept of the service of Hyccarian slaves 
in redemption of their own, have by this means sub- 
verted our naval discipline. 

' I am writing to men well enlightened in naval af- 
fairs, and perfectly convinced, that the flower of an 
equipment is but of short duration, and how few of 
those on board are skilled at steering the vessel or 
mani^ng the oar. But what gives me most acute 
vexation is this; that, though commander-in-chief, I 
am utterly unable to put a stop to these disorders, 
since your tempers, Athenians, are hard to be ma- 
naged ; and am quite at a loss from whence to repair 
the waste that has been made of our seamen. The 
enemy have abundant resources every where at hand, 
whereas necessity points out only one to us ; that place 
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from Whence we had who now remain, and who ate fot 
ever lottc for Naxns and Catana, the cities which still 
persevere in oar alliance, are nnahle to recruit us; 
and, should the enemy get one circumstance more in 
their favor, that the towns of Italy, which at present 
supply us with food, deterred hy the discovery of our 
)bw condition and the non-appearance of a reinforce^ 
ment from Athens, go over to the Syracusans, the war 
will b'e finished to their hands without costing them a. 
blow, and we shall he left to the mercy of the enemy. 

' I could have sent you much more pleasing accounts 
of things, but none so proper to give you a clear idea 
of the posture of your affairs here, and such as yoa 
ought to have before you proceed to deliberate on 
them ; and at the same time, as I am by no means a 
stranger to Athenian tempers, since I know you to be 
fond of hearing what will give you pleasure, but are 
afterwards inflamed with anger if any article in event 
drops short of your expectation, I thought it highly 
concerned my own safety to tell you nothing but the 
truth. And let me here conjure you to entertain no 
resentment either against private soldiers or com- 
manders ; since, in laboring those points which are the 
principal ends of the expedition, they have fully done 
their duty. 

'But, since^ all Sicily is in arras against us, and 
i^ince our enemies expect a reinforcement from Pelo« 
ponnesus, resolve, without loss of time, that, as your 
forces are not sufficient to keep the enemy in play« 
they must either foe recalled or be reinforced with a 
l)ody not inferior to the first equipment, with both « 
land and a naval force, and a large pecuniary supply* 
For myself, I must insist that a successor be sent me i 
since I am quite disabled by a nephritic disorder from 
continuing in the command : and I think I have just 
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ti^ lo expeet nydumismMi firomyoa; aineeyki tile 
▼Igor of mj life, I hsve been mtnwted by y^m wiA 
several oonmandb, bb wluch I did yov tome s^aa 



* WbateFcr yoa delerndDe, put it m exeentioo on 
the first appraacli of spnngi and, above all tUiigs, 
keep dear of delays; lor the raady sapplies given the 
eaemy ia Sicily will soon enable tbem to act; and 
tfaoae expected from Peloponnesus, thongb they miist 
be longer ia coming np, yet, d^end on it, that unless 
yon exert yonr utmost vi^ance, some of them will 
steal hither, as belore, throngh all your, guards^ and 
some wiU infallibly be here before you.' 

Sack were the advices brought them l^ the letter of 
Nieias. The Athenians, however, wh«i they had heard 
it read, wonld not so far comply with the request of 
Nicias Aa to give him his dismiMiott ; but that, afflicted 
as he was in body, the whole biuden of affairs might 
not lie too heavily on him, they appointed two persess, 
already in Sicily, Menander and ^^thydemus, to assist 
him ill the command, till those who by the public vote 
shcnild be joined with him in the commission coidd 
arrive. They also decreed to him a reinforcement, 
eottsisting both of a land and a naval force, to be levied 
amongst the Athenians on the roll and their depend- 
ents; and, for colleagues to share in the command, 
Demosthenes, ihe son of Akistheaes, and Eurymedon, 
the son of Thucks. Eurymedon, by order, began his 
passage for Sicily about the winter solstice, at the 
head ef ten sail of ships, and with a supply irf twen^ 
talents of silver :' empowered, far^r, to assure them, 
that * a knge reinforcement will soon eome up, as the 
stats had seriously interested itself in their weUhre*' 

• 3B»».stediBg. 
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IMuiptliMMiB Stayed bekind to ionfasd the tpAj^ 
meuii, aad was intended to set out on the first opproedi 
«f spring. He was busied in assembtiag together tliei» 
contingents from the dependent states, and in levying 
anongst them both money, and shipping, and soldiers* 

The Athenians, farmer, sent oat twenty sail to craise 
•n the coasts of Peloponnesas, and to take care that 
no One passed over from Corinth and Peloponnesus 
into Sicily : for the Corinthians, on the arrival of the 
anbaasadors* and the advice they brought, that * thtf 
face of affairs was much altered for the better,' pridinff 
tfiemaelves in the reflection that their former equips 
ment had arrived in time to coatribiite to this torn, 
became now more alert than ever, and got transports 
in readiness to carry over a body of their own heavy- 
armed into SicUy, whilst the Lacedemonians were in*' 
tent on doing the same from other parts of Peloponne-^ 
sns. The Corinthians, farther, manned oat five-and- 
twenty sail, designing to hazard an engagement with 
the gnard-ships stationed at Naopactos, or to disablo 
the Athenians who lay there frem giving their trans- 
ports the least molestation, by keeping their own tri-< 
reflaea ready ranged in order of battle in the very face 
of that squadr(Hi« 

The Lacedttmoniaas also were preparing for an in- 
vasioii of Attica, in parsuance of a former resolutiony 
and in compliance farther with the pressing instenoee 
of both Syraeasans and Corinthians. They had no 
sooner heard of the reinforcement intended to be sent 
by the Athenians to Sicily than, by making a diver- 
siooy they designed to stop its raceeation* Alcibiades 
also oontimied warmly importuning them to execute 
his plan of fortifying Deoelea, and to proceed briskly 
wi^ the war. Bot the motives which at this present 
joneture animaled the LaeedaMnenians most were, that 
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the AtheoiaDS, if engaged in a double war both ttgainat 
themselTes and against the Sicilians, must become a 
much more expeditious conquest; and, farther, the 
Athenians were the first aggressors in violating trea- 
ties. In the former war they were well convinced the 
first offence was chargeable on their own heads» be- 
cause the Thebans had surprised Platsea whilst treaties 
were in fact subsisting. Nay, contrary to an express 
stipulation in a preceding treaty, that 'arms should 
never be taken up against the party which was willing 
to abide by a judicial determination/ they themselves 
had refused to submit to a trial, though claimed by the 
Athenians. To a conduct so ungenerous they con- 
eluded that their ill success in the war ought fairly to 
be imputed; and reflected, with self-accusations, not 
only on the calamity they had suffered at Pylos, but 
on all their other losses in every quarter of the war. 
But now, since the Athenians, with an equipment of 
thirty sail, had committed devastations at Epidawus, 
at Prasiae, and at other places, and continued to infest 
their dominions by robberies from Pylos; nay, as 
often as disputes had intervened about the intent of 
articles in the last treaty, in which the Lacedaemonians 
appealed to a judicial determination, the others had 
haughtily refused it ; concluding hence, that the Athe- 
nians were become as guilty aggressors now as thenw 
selves had been on the former occasion, with cheerful 
presages of success, they determined for war. In or- 
der to it, they demanded this winter from their allies 
their contingents of iron, and got all the needful ma- 
terials in readiness to execute their plan of fortifica- 
tion. Resolved at the same time to transport an aid 
to Sicily in vessels of burden, they began to levy it at 
home, and exacted the quotas of augmentation fron^ 
their confederates. And thus the winter ended ; and 
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the eighteenth yetfr of this war, of which Thncydides 
has compiled the history, cam^ also to an end. 

Year xix'.— The following spring no sooner ap- 
proached, than at an earlier date than on any former 
occasion, the Lacedaemonians and allies invaded At- 
tica ; and Agis, the son of Archidamus, king of the 
Lacedaemonians, had the command of the arfny. At 
first they ravaged the country, particularly the plains ; 
and this being done, having allotted out the work in 
portions to the several states, they set out about forti- 
fying Decelea. Now Decelea is distant at most but 
one hundred and twenty stadia from the city of Athens,* 
and lies at the same distance, or very little more, from 
Boeotia: but in the plain, and on the finest spot of 
ground, from whence effectually to annoy them, was 
their fortress raised ; and might be seen from the very 
wa}ls of Athens. 

In this manner the Peloppnnesians and allies erected 
a fortress within Attica itself ; whilst, in the same por- 
tion of time, their friends in Peloponnesus embarked a 
body of heavy-armed on -board their transports, and 
sent them off for Sicily.' For this service the Lacedae- 
monians picked out from the very best of the helots 
and of those citizens ^of Sparta who were newly en- 
franchised, from both together, six hundred heavy- 
armed ; and appointed Eccritus, a Spartan, to com- 
mand them : and the Boeotians sent three hundred 
heavy-armed, commanded by Xeno and Nicon of 
Thebes, and Hegesander of Thespiae. These were first 
embarked at Taenarns in Laconia, and thence put out 
to sea. 

Soon after these, the Corinthians sent away five 

> About twelve mileS. 
THUC. VOL. 111. F 
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hundred beary-armed ; some from Corinth itself, 
others hired from the Aacadians ; and appointed Alex- 
archus, a Corinthian, to command them. The Sicyo- 
nians also sent two hundred heavy-armed along with 
the Corinthians, and at their head S^argeus a Sicyo- 
nian. 

But the five-and-twenty sail of Corinthians which 
launched out to the sea in the depth of winter, lay 
ranged in an opposite station to the twenty Attic at 
Naupactus, to give leisure for the embarkation of the 
heavy-armed on board the transports from Pelopon- 
nesus. On this account, principally, they were manned 
and fitted out to sea, that they might divert the ^atten- 
tion of the Athenians from the transport-fleet that was 
now putting out, and fasten it wholly on the hostile 
appearance of these triremes. 

In the mean time, the Athenians, even during the 
fortification in hand at Decelea, and at the earliest 
approach of spring, sent out thirty sail to cruise on 
the coasts of Peloponnesus, under the command of 
Charicles, the son of Apollodorus. His instructions 
were, farther, to touch at Argos, and to summon them, 
in conformity to the treaty of alliance, to embaric. a 
body of heavy-armed on^ board the fleet. 

Demosthenes also, according to promise, they sent 
away for Sicily, with a numerous fleetj consisting of 
sixty ships of Athens and fi?e of Chios, on board of 
which were twelve hundred enrolled Athenians, and 
as large a number of islanders as with the utmost 
industry they had been able to draw together. They 
had also amassed, from their other confederates sub- 
ject to Athens, all manner of supplies they were 
able to furnish for carrying on the war with vigor. 
But Demosthenes was farther instructed to sail at first 
in company with Charicles, and assist him in the cruise 
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f>n the coast of Lacooia. Demostbenes therefore, 
hayio^ stood over to Mginti, contiiiued there till the 
remaindel' of his force, which was yet behind, had 
completely joined him, and Charicles h'ad taken on 
board the Argive auxiliaries. 

Abont the same time in this spring Gylippus also 
retmrned to S3rracuse, at the head of as large a force 
as he had been able to collect from the several states, 
witii whoni his persuasions had been effectual ; and, 
having convened the Syracusans, he told them that 
* they ought to man out as large a number of shipping 
as they possibly could, and try their fortune in a naval 
engagement : such a step, he had reason to hope, 
might be attended with consequences which would 
amply compensate the danger, and invigorate the war/ 

These instances of Gylippus were well seconded by 
Hermocrates, who took uncommon pains to encourage 
his countrymen to attack the Athenians by sea. ' The 
latter,' he told them, ' were far from enjoying their 
naval skill as an hereditary right, or a privilege from 
time Immemorial exclusively their own. In fact, they 
were by nature land-men much more than the ^yfa-* 
cusans ; and necessity alone, in the Medish invasion, 
had forced them to try their fortune at sea. By en- 
terprising men, as the Athenians were, such as were 
most daring in opposing them must needs be regarded 
as the most formidable enemies. True, they had been 
used to intimidate thei)* neighbors, not by a real supe- 
riority of strength, but by their daring enterprising 
genius ; and now, by the same methods, themselves 
might become formidable even to the Athenians.' He 
assured them, for his own part, he was perfectly con- 
rineed that the Syracusans, if by an effort of bold re- 
solution they would on a sudden attack the Atheniaii 
fleet, might reap mcNre benefit from the terror which 
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such a step would strike on the foe, than ednld accrue 
to the Athenians from their superior skill when com- 
pared with S^racusan inexperience/* He pressed them 
therefore ' to try theit fortune hy sea, and to bid adieu 
to fear.' 

Thus animated hy Gylippus, and hy Hermocrates, and 
by others, the Syracusans were eagerly bent on action 
by sea, and manned out their fleet: and when the 
whole was ready for service, Gylippus, by favor of 
the night, at the head of his land army, marched down 
to the forts at Plemmyrium, intending to assavlt them 
on the land side. The triremes of the Syracusans, at 
the same instant of time, as had been concerted be- 
forehand, to the number of thirty-five, were sailing up 
but of the great harbor, whilst forty-five were going 
about out of the lesser harbor where their dock lay. 
The latter went round, designing to complete their 
junction with their other squadron, and then in a body 
to stand against Plemmyrium, that the Athenians on 
both sides might be thrown into confusion. The Athe- 
nians lost no time, but instantly manned out 'sixty 
vessels. With twenty-five of the 'number they en- 
gaged the thirty-five Syracusan in the great harbor ; 
with the rest they went to meet the other squadron, 
that was coming about from the dock. A smart en- 
gagement immediately ensued, in the mouth of the 
great harbor. The dispute was a long time obstinately 
maintained ; one side exerting themselves to clear the 
passage, but the other to obstruct it. 

In the mean time, as the Athenians posted at 
Plemmyrium had flocked down to the sea-side, and 
with their utmost attention were looking at the battle 
on the water, Gylippus seized the opportunity ; and, 
no sooner had the morning dawned than, to the great 
surprise oif the enemy, he attack^ the forts* He first 
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made himself master of the largest of the three, and 
afterwards carried the two lesser, the defendants of 
which, seeing the largest so easily taken, had ahan- 
doned their posts $• .nay, on the surprisal of the first, 
those who had manned it, throwing themselves on 
board the boats and a transport that lay at hand, found 
no snail' difficulty in gehing . away to the camp ; for, 
as the Syracusans had now the better of the engage-i 
niieDt with their squadron in the great harbor, they 
detached one of- their nimblest triremes to pursue the 
fliers. But, at the time the other two forts were car- 
ried, the Syracusans were plainly vanquished, which 
g&YB them who abandoned the last an opportunity to 
sail away without obstruction : for that Syracusan 
squadron, that was engaged before theharbor^s mouth, 
having forced their way through the Athenian fleet, 
by sailing forward in . a disorderly manner, and con- 
tintially running foul one on another, gave the Athe- 
nians an opportunity to regain the day : for this 
squadron they soon routed, and afterwards that within 
the harbor, by which they had been vanquished. They 
also sunk eleven ships of the enemy, and made a 
slaughter of all their crews, those of three ships ex- 
cepted, to whom they granted quarter ; and all this . 
with, the loss only of three ships on their own side^ 
Having afterwards drawn ashore the shatters of the 
Syracusan fleet, and piled them into a trophy on the 
little isle before Plemmyrium, they retired to their 
main encampment. 

Thus unsuccessful were the Syracusans in their na- 
val engagement. They had carried, however, the forts 
at Plemmyrium ; and, to signalise each of their ac- 
quisitions, they erected three several trophies. One 
^o of the two forts that were taken last they levelled 
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with the ^oand, but th^ other two they repaired and 
garrisoDed. 

In this.surprisal of the forts, many were slain, and 
many were made prisoners, and a great stock of wealth 
reposited there became the prize of the enemy : for, 
as the Athenians had made use of these forts by way 
of magazine, much wealth belonging to merchants^ 
and corn in abundance, were found within : much also 
of the stores belonging to the captains of the ships of 
war, inasmuch as forty masts for triremes, and other 
materials, of refitment, had been laid up there : and 
three triremes were hauled ashore to be careened. 
Nay, this surprisal of Plemmyrium was one of the 
chief if not the greatest source of all the diistress 
which the Athenian army suffered in the sequel ; for 
no longer was the sea open to them for the secure im- 
portation of necessary supplies. From this time the 
Syracusans rushed on them from thence, and awed ail 
their motions. The convoys could no more get in 
without fighting their way. Besides that, in all other 
respects, it struck, a great consternation, and even a 
dejection of mind, amongst the troops. 

Xhe next step taken by the S3rracusans was to send 
out to sea a squadron of twelve ships, under the com- 
mand of Agatharchus, a Syracusan. One of these 
ships was to proceed to Peloponnesus, and land an 
embassy there, which bad instructions ' to notify a 
present hopeful posture of affairs, and to press the 
prosecution of the war in Greece with all possible 
vigor.' The other eleven stood over to the Italian 
coast, iiaving received intelligence that a number of 
small vessels, laden with stores for the Athenians^ 
were coming up. They intercepted and intirely de- 
stroyed most of these ; and the timber on board them. 
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wbicfa was ready wrought for the AtbeBian^ to frame 
together into ships, they humt to ashes on the shore of 
CanioDia. This done, they stood away for Locri; 
and, whilst they lay in that road, one of the trans-^ 
porta from Peloponnesus, having on hoard the heavy- 
armed from Thespie, came in* The Syracnsans re- 
moved those heavy-armed into their own ships, and 
returned with them to Syracuse. 

The Athenians with twenty «ail were stationed at 
Megara, in order to intercept their return ; where on^ 
ship alone, with all the crew, fell into their hands. 
They were not ahle to come up with the rest ; since, 
eluding all pursuit, they recovered with security their 
own harbors. . 

There happened also a skirmish, in the harbor of 
Syracuse, about the piles which the Syracusans had 
driven down in the sea before their old docks, that their 
vessels might ride in safety behind them, and the 
Athenians be unable to stand in amongst them and do 
any damage to their shipping. Close up to those piles 
the Athenians had towed a raft of prodigious size, on 
which turrets and parapets to cover the defendants 
were erected, whilst others in long boats were fasten- 
ing cables round the piles, and, by the help of a ma- 
chine convenient for the purpose, craning them up ; 
and such as they broke, a set of divers sawed off close 
at the bottom. The Syracusans in the mean time were 
pouring their missive weapons on them from the docks, 
which were plentifully returned by those posted on the 
raft. In short, the Athenians plucked up most of the 
piles ; but one part of the stoccade was exceeding dif- 
ficult to be demolished, as it lay out of sight ; for they 
had driven down some of the piles in such a manner, 
that their heads emerged not above the surface of the 
water. This rendered idl access exceeding dangerous ; 
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since, ignorant where they lay, a pilot would be apt to 
bulge his vessel as it were on a shelve. But even 
these the divers, for a pecuniary reward, searched oat 
and sawed away. And yet, as fast as this was done, 
the Syracusans drove down a fresh set of piles. The 
contrivances both of annoyance and prevention were 
strenuously exerted on both sides, as might justly be 
expected from two hostile bodies posted so near one 
another; the skirmishings were often renewed, and 
every artifice of war was successively practised.. 

The Syracusans, farther, had despatched embassies 
composed of Corinthians, Lacedsemonians, and Am- 
braciots, to the cities of Sicily, ' to notify the surprisal 
of Plemmyrium, and to give a just representation of 
the naval engagement in which they had been de> 
feated ; not so much by the strength of the enemy as 
by their own confusion : in other respects to assure 
them, that their hopes of success were high, and that 
they firmly depended on receiving soon an aid from 
them, composed both of a land and naval force : since 
the Athenians were also in expectation of a reinforce- 
ment from Athens, the approach of which would their 
friends anticipate, the Athenians at present there nnist 
be totally destroyed, and the war brought at once to 
an end/ Such schemes were now in agitation in Si- 
cily. 

But Demosthenes, when he had assembled the whole 
of the armament with which he was to pass over to the 
relief of those in Sicily, weighing from iBgina, and 
standing over to Peloponnesus, completed his junction 
with Chairicles and the squadron of thirty sail of Athe- 
nians under his command ; and, as a body of heavyT 
armed had been taken on board the latter from Argos,- 
they steered together for the coast of Xiaconia. And 
here, first, they ravaged in part Epidaurus Limera ; 
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and proceeding from thence to that part of Laconia 
-vrliich lies OTer-against Cythera, and where standi the 
temple of Apollo, haying ravaged part of the adjacent 
country, they inclosed and fortified a neck of land 
•w^hicfa might serve as a receptacle to such of the helots 
R8 deserted the Lacedseraonians ; from thence, banditti 
like, as was done from Pylos, to infest the country. 
This convenient spot was no sooner taken in than De- 
mosthenes stood away for Corcyra, that he might take 
on board the auxiliaries there, and make the best of 
his way to Sicily. But Charicles stayed till he had 
put the place into a state of secure defence, and fixed 
a garrison in it. This being done, he carried back his 
squadron of thirty sail to Athens ; and the Argives at 
the same time received their dismissal. 

This summer there arrived at Athens thirteen hun- 
dred Thracian targeteers, of those called machsero- 
pfaori, and who were originally Dians. This body was 
intended to have been sent with Demosthenes into 
Sicily ; but, as they arrived not till after his depar* 
tare, the Athenians had resolved to send them back 
again to their own homes in Thrace. To retain them 
merely for the sake of the war wi^ed against them 
from Decelea, they thought, would plunge them in too 
large an expense, since the pay of every soldier was a 
drachma' a day: for now, since Decelea, which had 
been fortified this spring by the joint labors of the 
whole united army, continued to be garrisoned by de- 
tachments from the several states, which at certain in* 
tervals of time relieved one another in a regular sue* 
cession, it gave terrible annoyance to the Athenians, 
and caused amongst them such havoc of their effects, 
and such a destruction of their men, as threw them 

> Seven-pence three fartfaini^. 
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into great distress* All preceding incnrsioM of the 
enemy having been only transient, had left them in the 
peaceable enjoyment of their lands for the rest.of the 
year; but now, as they. awed the country by one con- 
tinued blockade, and as by interyals they received 
considerable augmentations to enable them to give 
greater annoyance, as even the regular garrison was 
periodically obliged to scour the country and plunder 
for their subsistence ; and as Agis, king of the Lace* 
daemonians, who with the utmost diligence prosecuted 
the war, in person directed all the operations* the 
Athenians were sorely pressed : for they were debarred 
the whole produce of their own lands; more than 
twenty thousand of their slaves had deserted to the 
enemy, and a large part of these were mechanics of 
the city; their whole stock of sheep and laboring 
cattle was lost beyond recovery ; their horses, — as the 
horsemen were obliged every day to mount, either to 
ride towards Decelea, to awe the excursions of that 
{garrison, or to guard some important posts in the 
country, — ^their horses were either lamed by running 
incessantly over hard or rugged ground, or by wounds 
were disabled for service; the constant supplies of 
provisions for the city, which used to be fetched from 
Eubosa to Oropus, and to be brought in from thence 
through Decelea, «s the shortest passage, were now 
forced to go round the cape of Sunium by sea, which 
considerably enhanced their price. For want also of 
all foreign commodities, the city was equally distressed ; 
and Athens Was now reduced to be merely a place of ams^ 
To keep a g^uard on the battlements by day, the citi* 
zens were obliged successively to relieve one another ; 
but the whole body of the city, except the horsemen, 
mounted guard by night. The latter ever under arms 
without, the rest on the constant guard of the city 
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wallf, aod this for a smniner and winter without any 
intermission, were reduced to a very low condition. 
Bat the point which pressed hardest on them was, 
having two wars at once on their hands ; and yet their 
obstinacy rose to so high a pitch, as, had it not been 
visible to all the world, the bare mention of its possi-« 
bility would have been quite incredible : for who would 
have believed that this people, so closely blocked up 
at borne by the Peloponnesians, should scorn to give 
up Sicily ? nay, should persevere, with unabating zeal, 
to carry on the siege of Syracuse, a city in no respect 
inferior even to Athens itself? that they should exhibit 
such an astonishing- proof of their strength and their 
courage to the eyes of Greece ; where, on the first 
breaking out of the war, some people had imagined that, 
in case the Peloponnesians invaded Attica, they could 
not hold out above one year intire, thoug)i others had 
allowed them two, and others three, but nobody a 
longer space ; and that, in the seventeenth year after 
the first invasion of this kind, they should attempt the 
conquest of Sicily ; and, when deeply gashed in every 
party by one war already on their hands, should wil« 
fully plunge into another, as formidable in all respects 
as that waged against them from Peloponnesus ? But 
now, when, besides what they had suffered already^ 
they were terribly annoyed from Decelea, and other 
incidents had exacted from them very large disburse* 
ments, their finances were reduced to a very low ebb. 
At this period, therefore, instead of the tribute paid 
them by their dependents, they exacted a twentieth of 
the value of all commodities imported and exported, 
which they thought would replenish their coffers faster 
thaa th» former method : for their disbursements were 
not as they had been in preceding times, but had been 
exaggerated in the same proportion aa the scenes of 
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war had been enlarged, whilst their anDnal reveiiiie 
was constantly decreasing. 

Unwilling, therefore, in the present ebb of their 
treasures, to defray the charge of this body of Thra- 
cians, who came too late for Demosthenes, they sent 
them back to their own country with all possible haste. 
Diitrephes was the person pitched 6n to conduct them 
home ; and was instructed, that ' in the passage (for 
they were to go through the Enripus) he should em- 
ploy them, if opportunity offered, against the enemy.' 
He landed therefore near Tanagra, and in a hurrying 
manner carried off a booty from thence. About the 
close of evening he also crossed the Enripus from 
Chalcis of Euboea; and, having landed his Thracians 
in Boeotia, led them against Mycalessus* His design 
was not discovered that night, though he halted at the 
temple of Mercury, which is distant from Mycalessus 
but sixteen stadia * at most. But early the next morn- 
ing he assaulted this city, which is of large extent : he 
carried it on the first attack, as there was no guard to 
resist him ; and the inhabitants could never have ima- 
gined that a maritime body would have marched so far 
into the country to make attempts on them. The wall, 
besides, was weak ; in some places it was fallen, And 
the remaining part of it was low ; and the gates, from 
too great a confidence of security, had been left open. 
No sooner had the Thracians broken into Mycalessus 
than they gutted both houses and temples : they mas- 
sacred the inhabitants, showing no regard to either 
old age or youth, but venting their fury on all that 
came in their way : they butchered even the women 
and the children ; nay, all the laboring cattle, and 
every creature that had life which came befoii their 

^ More than a mile and a halCi 
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eyes: Ibr the Tfaracians, when once their fury is in- 
flamed, are as insatiable of blood as any other the 
greatest savages in the barbarian world. On this oc- 
casion the confusion was terrible, and every ghastly 
method of destruction was exemplified in act : they 
even fell on the public school, which was a very large 
one, when the youth of the town were just got in, and 
hacked all the children to pieces. And thus the whole 
city was involved in a calamity, a greater than which 
no city had ever felt ; nay, a calamity unexpected and 
dreadful indeed ! 

The Thebans had no sooner intelligence of it than 
they marched to their assistance ; but came , not up 
with the Thracians till they were retired to some dis- 
tance from the town, where they recovered from them 
their booty ; and, having put them to flight, continued 
the chase down to the Euripus and the sea, where the 
vessels which had brought them lay at anchor. Here 
they made a slaughter of most of those who endea- 
vored to get on .board but could not swim ; since the 
persons left in the vessels, when they saw what passed 
on the shore, put them off beyond their reach. But in 
the other parts of the retreat the Thracians behaved 
with some gallantry against the Theban horse, which 
attacked them first; since,- sallying frequently out on 
the pursuers,, and rallying again after the discipline of 
their country, they made good their retreat : and thus 
few of this body were destroyed. A number, farther, 
who stayed behind in the city to plunder, were found 
there and put to the sword. The whole number of the 
dain, amongst this body of thirteen hundred Thra- 
cianSrAmounted to two hundred and fifty men ; though, 
in return, they killed, of Thebans, and others who ac- 
companied by way of aid, of horse and heavy-armed 
tf^ether, about twenty, and Skirphondas of Thebes, 
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ODe of the rulers of BoBotia : tbe livet of some 'more 
Mycalessiaof were also lost in their company. Sach 
was the calamity which fell to the unhappy lot of My- 
calessus ; and which, for excess of horror, is more to 
be deplored than any other of the tragical events of 
this war. 

Demosthenes, who, after, marking out the fortifica- 
tion, had stood away from Laeonia to Corey ra, sur- 
prised a transport vessel, which rode at anchor in the 
road of Phia, of the Eleans, on board of which a num- 
ber of heavy-armed Corinthians were to pass over into 
Sicily, and sunk it: but the mariners, having saved 
themselves by flight, found afterwards another vessel, 
and proceeded in the voyage. 

From hence Demosthenes came up to Zacynthus 
and Cepballene, where he took their heavy-armed on 
board, and sent for those of the Messenians from Nau- 
pactus. He also crossed over to the opposite continent 
of Acamania, to Alyzia and Anactorium, both belong- 
ing to the Athenians. Thus employed as .he was in 
augmenting his force, Eurymedon, returning from Si- 
cily, whither he had been sent in the winter to carry a 
supply of money for the army, met him ; and, amongst 
other intelligence, related, that * he hail heard, eince 
he was on bis return, that Plemmyrium had been 
taken by the Syracusans.^ Conon ^so, who com- 
manded at Naupactus, came to them with advice, that 
* the five-and-twenty sail of Corinthians which lay 
over-against their squadron had not quitted that sta- 
tion, and even threatened them with an engagement.' 
He exhorted, therefore, these commanders to detach 
some vessels thither ; since their squadron at Naupac- 
tus, consisting only of eighteen ships, was not a match 
for the enemy, whose squadron amounted to twenty- 
five. On this, Demosthenes and Eurymedon detached 
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ten of the prime sailers, amongst tiiose under their 
own command, to follow Conon for the reinforcement 
of the sqnadron at Nanpactos. 

The two former continued to assemble forces for the 
gmnd expedition. Eurymedon, for this purpose, sailed 
to Corcyra; commanded them to man out fifteen ships, 
and selected himself the heavy-armed fdr the service : 
for, as he was returned from carrying the stores, he 
joined himself with Demosthenes in the command, in 
pursuance of the prior nomination. Demosthenes was 
collecting a body of stingers and darters from the 
towns of Acamania. 

The ambassadors from S3rracuse,. who were sent 
round to the Sicilian cities after the surprisal of Plem- 
myrinm, had succeeded in their negotiations; and, 
having assembled a Iwrge body of succors, were intent 
on <bringing them up. Nicias, who had gained an 
early intelligence of their motion, sent to such of the 
Siculi as lay on their route and were in his alliance, 
namely, the Centoripes and Alicyaeans and others, 
' by no means to yield a free passage to the enemy, 
but to assemble in a body and obstruct their march.' 
It was impossible for them to reach Syracuse by any 
other route ; for the Agrigentines had refused them a 
passage through their territories. Now, therefore, the 
Sicfliane being on their march, the Sicoli, in compli- 
ance with the request of the Athenians, had placed 
three different ambuscades in their way. From these 
rushing suddenly on them, as they were advancing in 
a careless manner, they destroyed about eight hun- 
dred men, and all the ambassadors, excepting one Co- 
rinthiatf; and this Corinthian brought up afterwards 
to Syracuse all those who escaped by flight, the num- 
ber of whom amounted to fifteen hundred.. 

Ahout the same time the Gamarineans also sent up 
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a body of succors, consisting of five hundred heavy*- 
armed, . three hundred darters, and three hundred 
archers. The Geloans also sent them a squadron of 
about five sail, besides four hun4red darters and two 
hundred horsemen. 

. Now almost all Sicily except the Agrigentines (for 
these still adhered to their neutrality), all the rest of 
the island, I say, who hitherto had stood aloof to oh-- 
' serve events, united themselvea agunst the Athenians 
in behalf of Syracuse : though the Syracnsans, after 
the blow they had just received from the Siculi, 
thought it not proper to attack the Athenians again on 
a sudden. 

But Demosthenes and Eurymedon, having now com- 
pleted their embarkations at Corcyra and on the con- 
tinent, at the head of this united and powerful arma- 
ment crossed over the Ionian to cape'Iapygia; and, 
standing away from thence, reached the Choerades, 
islands of lapygia. Here they took on board their 
fleet a party of lapygian darters to the number of fifty, 
and one hundred more of the M essapian nation ; and, 
after they had -renewed a friendship of ancient date 
with Artas (who, being lord of these islands, supplied 
them with the darters), they, proceeded to Metapon- 
tium in Italy. On the plea of an alliance subsisting 
between them, they prevailed on the Metapontians to 
furnish them out three hundred more, and two tri- 
remes, with which augmentation they stood along the 
coast of Thuria; -where, on their arrival, they founds 
that the party who iiad acted against the Athenian in- 
terest had in a late sedition been driven out of the 
city. Desirous here to take a view of the whole ar- 
mament, and to know whether any part had straggled 
and was left behind ; hoping, farther, to prevail qu 
the Thurians to join them with their forces in the m^t. 
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eordial manner ; i»d» since tbeir, welfiipe was coda 
aected witk tk^t of Athens^ to 4eclare the friends and 
foes of tbe Atkenians to he equally their, own, they 
stayed some time at Tbaria^ and completed their de* 
ngas. 

To return to the Peloponnesians. Ahout (he same 
t»OTtioa of time, their squadron of firer-iuid-twenty 
mil, whi«h, to favor Ae passage of the transports to 
Sicily, lay ranged in opposition to the fleet al Nau^' 
pactas, having now made all things ready for an en- 
gagement, and equif^ed out sonoe additional vessels, 
which had almost equalised their number to that of 
the A^enian ships, took their station at Rhyplea, near 
Erineus of Aobaia. As the place in which .they rode 
was bent in the form of a crescent, the land force 
of the Corinthians aad adjacent confederates, who 
inarched to their assistance, was posted on each wing 
of the squadron, on l^e jutting necks of land, whilst 
Ihe ships drawn up ^lose together composed the cen- 
tre of their arrangement ; and Polyantiies, the Corin^ 
thian, commanded the fleet. 

The Athenians, with three-and-thirty sail, under the 
eommand of Dipfailus, weighed from Naupact»8,.and 
stood in against them. At first, the Corinthians lay 
still without motion ; hut, so soon as it was judged 
necessary for tiiem to act, and the signal '€ag was ac- 
cordingly hoisted, they advanced to charge the Atbe- 
Dians, and an engagement ensued. The oontention 
was mmntatued a long time on both sides. Three of 
the Corinthian vessels were destroyed, whilst not a 
smgle ship on the Athenian side was sunk, though 
seven were disaVled for serrioe by lAows they had re- 
ceived from ISse enemy's bea3&s, by which their fore- 
tssfles had been ehafttere# by the Corkithian lAips, 
nade firm and compact for this very purpose by stays 
THUC. VOL. «i. Q 
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on each side of the beak. The ^reni of the. eng^ge-^ 
inent remaining dovbtfiil, from wbence^ both sides took 
occasion to claim the victory; the Athenians how- 
ever being masters of aU the wreck of the enemy's 
fleet) which the wind drove right into the sea, . and 
which the Athenians made no efforts to recover, they 
dropped away from each other. Yet no kind of pur« 
suit was attempted, and no prisoners were •taken by 
either ; for the Corinthians and Peloponnesians, who 
fought close under the shore, were by that enabled to 
make an easy escape ; but on the Athenian side not 
even a single ship was sunk : and yet, when the Athe- 
nians had sailed back to Naupactus, the Corinthians 
immediately set up a trophy, as if the victory was 
their own, because they had disabled a larger number 
of the enemy. They farther looked on themselves as 
not defeated, because their enemies were not clearly 
victorious ; for it is the way with the Corinthians to 
pronounce themselves victors if they are not sadly 
beaten ; whereas the Athenians esteem themselves de* 
feated if they have not made a signal conquest. But 
farther^ when the Peloponnesians . had retired from 
their station, and the land army was dismissed, the 
Athenians erected a trophy. The spot tbey chose 
whereon to place this tokeii of their victory was dis- 
tant about twenty stadia ^ from Erineus, the station in 
which the Cosinthians rode« Such was. the event of 
this navaUengagement, ' 

.Demosthenes and Eurymedon, as soon as the. Thu- 
irians had got in readiness seven hundred heavy-afOMefl* 
w|th three . hundred darters to attend them iu the.ex^ 
pedition, ordered the fleet to coast along the shore 
towards the Crotoniatis ; whilst themselves, after liavr 
ing taken a review of all their land army on the banjLa 

,, * AljQut tcifO! viiles. 
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of the Sybarifl, marched tli^m over land thraQgii the 
Tbariatis. But, when they were adTanced to the.river 
Hylias, ' they were met by a messa^ fh)m the Croto- 
tiiatae, intimating to tiiem, that their consent should 
never be giyen for the passage of this army through 
their -dominions; on which they wheeled off down- 
wards towards the sea and the mouth of the Hylias, 
where they halted a night, and were joined by the 
whole body of the fleet. 

The next morning they re-'embarked and proceeded 
along the coast, touching at every city except Locri, 
till they arrived at Petra in the district of Rhegium. 

But, during this interval, the Syracnsans, who had 
received advice of the approach of the reinforcement, 
determined to make another- attempt with their fleet 
and the whole augmented body of their land army, 
which they had assembled together for this very de- 
sign of attacking the Athenians again before the rein- 
forcement arrived* But, like men who in the former 
action had clearly perceived what wonld give them 
advantages over the enemy, they had made some al- 
teration in the structure of their vessels* Haying 
shortened the beads of their ships, they made them 
more firm and compact, and fastened very substantial 
stays to each side of the beak ; they strengthened 
these again by rafters of six cubits in length, which 
were laid along the ribs both within and without, in 
the same manner as the CorinUiians had strengthened 
the whole prow of their ships for the last naval en- 
gagement against the squadron at Naupactus. By 
these means the Syracnsans concluded they should 
gain an advantage over the ships of the Athenians, 
which were of a difibrent structure, as in the prow 
they were but weak, because of their, usual practice, 
in an engagement, not to charge ahead, but by tailing 
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Abbot to 0trik« on the Bides i thmt» ftirtixer, sbbiM ^e 
battle be foto^ht in the great harbor, where aea rooak 
would be small and the ehifid be crowded^ thit mnst 
also be an advantage it their favor ;' sinee» darting 
themselves ahead, they must needs shatter the prows 
of the enemy, when with compact and solid beaks they 
struck agaiikst sneh as were hoUow and weak : that 
again ^ fbr want of sea room, the Athenians would be 
too much straitened to make their ttaicks^ or to rtm 
through their lines^ which were points of art on which 
they chiefly relied ; they were determined to the ut^- 
most of their power to check all attempts of the latter* 
sort, and the narrow space in which they must engi^re 
Would of itself prevent the former ; and now they 
intended with dexterity to turn to their own advantage 
the method of striking ahead, which oo the former 
occasion appeared to be an error in the masters ; that 
hence iufhllibly the day must be their own ; for the 
Athenians, if once repulsed, would not have rooa to 
go round and return to the charge, since thus they 
must directly be forced on the shore, which lay but a 
small distance from their camp, and would sadly 
cramp them tip ; thait they themselves must be masters 
of the rest of the harbor, whilst the enemy, cfoWtied 
together, in case they should be forced to give way, 
must be driven into narrow compass, and even fyiing 
foul ou one ano<lyer, a total confusion and disorder 
must certainly follow : for, what hurt Hie Atheaiaiis 
most, in all thei)r naval engagements^ was tiieir in* 
ability -to make uHe of the whole harbor for tadkin^ 
about or retumiag to the ehaige^ in the same maaaer 
as the Syracusans ; that, iifallyv the AtireaHina couM 
hot poss(bty get ont into wider sea^ as tlie entrance of 
the harbor and Hie space behind the Maes of tatHe 
were in tbsir owa comniaBd; My, oter obslneles 
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wmiM ec-OfMntey nidb ms Plnniiiyriuni, wkich would 
now cyppoM aoy attempt of this knd, and the rery 
Alirtare of the harbor'a month, whkh was exeeediog 
Barrow* 

By sueh a project the Syraov«ans had giTOB ao in* 
orease te their fbnner skill and strength i and, anitaiated 
more than ever by the thought of having improved from 
tbeir errors in the former engagement^ they sallied 
out to encounter the enemy both with their lan^ and 
nawal Ibree. Gylippns showed himself a small por- 
tion of time before the rest at the head of the in- 
l^i^try ; whom, saU3riog out of the city, he drew up 
near the Athenian intreuchment, in that quarter where 
it« Ihced the city. Then the garrison of Olympimum, 
to a man, as well heavy^armed as horsemen, with all 
the light-armed parties of the Syracusans, eame and 
chraw up on the other quarters ; and, immediately 
after, the ships of the Syraensans and their allies 
eane sailing forwards. 

The Athenians at first imagined that at present they 
were threatened oply with an assault by land ; but 
when, on a sudden, they saw the fleet bearing down 
against them, tiiey were struck with confusion. Some 
of them were taking post on and without the intrench- 
meuts, to make head against the assailants; others 
had sallied forth to encounter the troops from Olym- 
pissum, and those from remoter parts coming on with 
frill speed, a numerous body of horsemen and darters. 
Tiie rest were hurrying on board to man the ships, or 
to give what assistance they could on the beach: no 
sooner were the proper eompie«Rients on board than 
seventy-five ships stood out to meet the enemy ; but 
^n ik^ number of tbe enemy'B yessels waf abcrut 
eighty. 
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Great part of tliif day was Vfiant in .YdvaiieUi^ tcK 
wards, and retiriag from ooe another, and in. reci- 
procal endeavors to seize advantage ; but neither side 
was able to execute any remarkable piece of servioe, 
excepting that the Syracnsans sank one or two of the 
Athenian ships; on which they parted, and at thn 
same time the land army drew off from the intrench* 
mentsw 

' The day following the Sjrracusans lay quiet, afford- 
ing the enemy no room to guess at their future de- 
signs. 

But Nicias, conscious to himself that hitherto no 
advantages had been gained by sea, and fully expect- 
ing that the enemy would repeat their attempt, obliged 
the captains of the triremes to repair their ships if any 
wise damaged, and stationed the transports before the 
piles which they had driven down in thexsea, to se- 
cure the ships, and lock up as it were that space in 
which they lay. The transports he ranged in a line, 
at the distance of the breadth of two plethrja ' irom 
one another; that, in case a ship was repulsed, it 
might run in hither as a plaee of security, and might 
again stand out without any molestation. In perfect- 
ing these dispositions the Athemms were all thin day. 
employed from morning till night. 

The next day, the Syracnsans, earlier in the morn- 
ing than before, and with the same parade of their 
land and naval force, came out to attack the Athenaans. 
Now again, facing each other in the lines of engage- 
ment, they spent great part of the day in the same 
endeavors as before to overreach and surprise one ano- 

* A p1«thron is said by some to contain 1444> by others, 
1000 square feet. 
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tliet t ^ at lengfh Aruto, ibe son of Pyrrbieni, a Co-^ 
riiitliian, and the most expert seaman in the fleet of 
Syraeuse, persuaded tbe commanders of tbat fleet to 
despatch their orders to the magistrates within th« 
cttj-> *with all expedition to bring the proTisiona 
which were for sale down to the beach of the sea, and 
bold the market there $ nay, farther, to compel all 
those who had any meat to sell to ofler it instantly oil 
the beach, that the mariners might come ashore and 
dine under the sides of their i^essels ; *ko that, after a 
short repast, they might this same day unexpectedly 
fall on the Athenians.- This connsel being approved; 
the necessary orders were despatched away, and th« 
market was fkimisfaed ont. Then suddenly the Syra- 
cnsan fleet fell back, and stood away towards the city i 
where, disembarking with all possible haste, they^ took 
their repast. 

Bat the Athenians, who ascribed this dropping off of 
the enemy to a consciousness of tiieir own inferiority, 
quitting their own ships as if there ^Hm nothing fhrther 
to be done, direrted their attention to their own 
afiairs, and especially to prepare a refreshing meal ibr 
4faefniselves, confident there would be no engagement 
on this day: but; on a sudden, the ^racusans, re* 
pairing on board, stood out a second time to give them 
battle. Then the Atbeniaas, in much hurry and eon* 
fusion, and most of them still* fasting, re-embarking 
without any- regularity or order, witii great difllculty, 
after a 'eonsiderable interval, stood out to receive 
thettir For a certain space, each side stood on their 
gnardf and dopUned the charge** At length it oecurred 
to the Athenians that it was imprudent to dally so 
)ong, and exhaust their spirits by the mere labor of the 
oar, which ought rather to be exerted on an expedi;- 
tions attack. On which, animating one another with a 
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The SyrapQsaDS received the shock without ^ing 
ms^f aiid« keeping the head« of their TeeseU ri^bt 
•g^iart the enemyy exeouted their pr<^tt and with 
their etreogtheiied beaks shattered the forecaetteg of 
the Athebian ships; whilst their darters, who were 
ranged along the decks, galled the Athemans aorely 
with their missive weapons : though not near so «itt<:h 
fM did the crews of jiome light Synu^usan boated 
which scoured about the enemy's fleet ; sometimes get* 
ting under- their wards and gliding along the sides of 
their ' vessels^ and ^m these close positions aiming 
their cktrts at the mariners. In fine, the Syraeusans* 
persevering ^i this manner to gall their foes, were 
inasters of the day ; whilst the Atheniaiis being put to 
flight, were obliged to retire, through the intervals of 
the.line- of transports, into their own statimi. The Sy- 
racusan ships pursued as far as to this Une of trans* 
ports;, but were obliged to stop there, for fear of the 
machines ^ which hung on the yards of the transports 
to bar.all approach. Two ships, indeed, of the Syra- 
cusans, elevated with success* approached too near, 
and were sunk ; and another, with all her crew, was 
taken by the enemy. And noijF the Syracusans, who 
in the action had sunk seven ships of tOie enemy, had 
^damaged, many, had taken many prisoners, and made 
greiat slaughter, judged it proper to retire. Then they 
erected trophies as victorious in two engagements, and 
pkimed themselves in the assurance, that by lea they 
had: the superiority over the enemy; presuming, at 

A Called dolphins, from their fonn« They were muay, ms4e 
of.Uad, and hung on the sail-yards by cords and pulleys ; and 
t^ben thrown into the enemy's ships either burst Or woXi 
them, X. ' 
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Ae mmm time, tbst tliey niitt «ofm be nctmous ^Nk 
by Isind: ^mi wbich tbey got erery tliiiig in readiMM 
to atlvfik timn. o»ce more oa both elements, 

Hnt at thia eriak Beneetheiiee and £«rymedoii ar« 
rived at the head ef the reinforoeneiit from Atheae s 
iwhicb eoaidfted of aeTeaty-three aail of shipa, ia* 
eluding foreigaers; of about five thoiuaod heaTy<« 
armed of their own and their confederate troope i be* 
sidee a*eoasiderable number of dartert» ea well barbae 
lian aa Grecian, and alingers, and arehera, and a com-* 
plete supply of military atorea. The firat appearanee 
of this grand n^inforcement struck, the Syraenaana and 
their allies with no amall oonstematiiSn. It looked ae 
if the war mnst be endleaa, and themaelres exposed 
to dangera that knew no bounds. They aawtbat ia 
spite of the annoyance which Decelea, now f^tified* 
gare them, the Athenians had arrived before Syracvae 
witb another armament as great and as fmrmidsble as 
tbe fbrmer} and that, in every view, the strength of 
Athens must be quite insurmountable. And now also 
the Athenians, who remained of the former armament* 
respired from that dejection of apirit into which a 
eefies of miafortonea had plunged them* 

Pemosthenea, after taking a view of the preaenl 
posture of affairs, thought it abaolutely neceaaarytto 
avoid delaya, and keep clear of thoae errors which had 
de«e ao much prejudice to Niciaa : for Ntcias, at hie 
£rst a]^[>earanoe, struck an univeraal eoaateraation ; 
and yet, by declining the immediate attack of Syra* 
ease; .and loiteiiog a whole winter away at Catena, be 
beeame aa object of contempt, and Gylippua had time 
to land a anccor from Peloponneaua, which diacon<» 
eerted ail hia measures. That aaeoor however the Sy^ 
k'acuaana could never have aent for Imd Niciaa as* 
aanlted them on his. first approach ; for, deluding them^ 
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aelres with llie thoaght thM Hiey were a mateh ift^ 
flieir Ibes, ihey would bare fcmiid, by sad ezperienee^ 
ihat tbey bad indulged a cmel mistake, and nust the 
same moment bare been inreeted on all sides: and, in 
tacb* a state, fhovgh they had invited those snceo^^ 
yet no effectual relief could have been obtained from 
them. 

~ Demosthenes, therefore, refl<^ting on tiiese pastmis- 
takes, and sensible that he himself, this very moment, 
on the first day of his arriTal, appeared most terrible 
in the eyes of the enemy, resoWed without loss of 
time to increase the preitent consternation whieb faia 
teinforeement had struck amongst them. He fertile r 
took notice, that the counter-work of the Syraemsans, 
by which the Athenians had been excluded from per- 
fecting their circumTallation^ consisted only of a sin- 
gle-wall: and in case the bights of £pipol»'coiild 
again be regained, with the camp, which at first bad 
been occupied there, that work* might easily be carried, 
sinoe the defendants could not now be able to with- 
stand the Athenian streygtb ; he determined therefore 
to put this project in execution ; judging that, in case 
it succeeded, it would be a means of bringing the- war 
to^ speedy conclusion : for, if the scheme took place, 
the surrender of Syracuse must soon follow ; at worst; 
be would draw off the army, and not waste the live^ 
of those Athenians who were employed in tlus sertice, 
iwd the strength of the whole state, to no manner of 
purpose. 

Now, therefore, the Athenians began to act offisn* 
atvely; and, in the first place, sallying out from their 
camp, they ravaged the country along the banks of 
the Anapus, and were now again, as on the first ap* 
proach, masters without control both by land and sea; 
for in neilher element dnrstthe Syraeusana any longer 
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covne out to check their motioiie, ebatuig whet MuJk 
resistence was made by. the caTelry and dartere fom 
Olympueum. 

In the next place,. Dewoathenes thought proper to' 

try what could be done against the works of the eaemjr 

by the help of machines. .But when, on applyii^ 

them, those machines were fired by the Syracnsanst 

ivbo from the top of their works made a gallant de-^ 

fence ; and, though the army attacked in several qn^« 

ters at once, they were every where repulsed ; he de*. 

termined to waste no longer time on the trial : but 

baving prevailed with Nicias and his other coUeaguos 

in command to assent to the scheme he had formed lo 

recover Epipole, he proceeded to put it in execution* 

Yet, by daylight, it was judged impossible for them 

either to march or to mount the ascent without being 

discovered. On this, having issued out his orders^ 

that every. man should take with. him subsistence for 

fkYe days, and that all the masons and carpenteva 

should attend the march, with proper store of missiv* 

weapons, and all needful materials for raising new 

works in case the attempt was successful, he put him«> 

self, about the first sleep, at. the head of the whole 

arnny, and assisted by Eurymedon and Meilandex« 

marched towards Epipolie. But Nicias was left be** 

hind in the intrenchmenti. 

When now they were advanced to the pass of £ury«« 
alus, by which the first .army gained formerly the 
ascent, they were yet undiscovered by the Syracusas 
guards ; and, mounting the heights, surprised the fort 
which was there manned by the Syracusaus, and 
slaughtered some of the defendants. But the majority 
flyM^g amain towards the camps, of which there wese 
three among the adyanoed intrenchments of Epipolaa 
(one 9f Syracusansy a second of other Sicilians^ and i» 
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AM of <k« MiOMtniliM). ttey tpreftd the diMi, mhI 
dM notiiUd dM eiMBy's ai^rpaoli to tbo riat hHtt^reA 
SyracnsaiiSy who at first were selected for tbo gnftird 
of tikis quarter of £pipol»« These salUed out in- 
stantijr to stop their pn^^ress ; and Demosthmeo, with 
hifl Atheaiaas, faltiag ia with them» put them t& fl^bt, 
after they had made a gallant stand. On this success, 
they immediately pushed forwards, that they m^bt 
inipiove the present ardor of the soldiers to the imme- 
diate completion of those points for which they had 
made this bold attempt. Another party; which had 
beeu adTancing all aloag without a check, surprise 
the counter^work of the Syracusaus; of which, siaoe' 
abandoned by its -defendants, they ware throwing' down 
the battlements. 

But now the Syracusaus, and their confederates, 
and Gylippus with the body under his command, 
Bouirched out of their intre&chments ; yet, havine been 
attacked in sO daring a manner amidst the daiKnese 
of the night, they had not recovered their surprise 
when they fell in with the Athenians ; and thus, not 
able to stand the first shock, they were obliged to give 
way for a time; but, as the Athenians pushed for* 
ward with great irregularity, as if tiie yictory was 
quite thmr own 4 eager, iarther^ to make themselves 
masters of all the track not yet desrsd of the enemy, 
lor fear lest, should they slacken in their ardor, the 
enemy might hare time to rally into a body, the.BoBO- 
tians first put a stop to their career; and rushing 
boldly among them, routed and put them te flight. 
By this turn the Athenians were thrown into such dis- 
order and confusion, that the particulars whi<^ foU 
lowed cannot easily be gathered, neither from Aem* 
selres nor their antagonists; ibr, eyeh in daylight, 
when objeets are clearest to the sight, nan present 
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n a liftttt<e art ikot aUt to iM alt Uiat |MttflM$ eadb 

MBgie combatant oan banly tefaute wiiat 1ia | i pat 4 

abomt Ut oam pe^aoii. When, Aerefore, artniei eiH- 

gage amMbt "fte darkaoss of the nigfat (tlMvgh this ia 

the only laMameo of it betwven powerM armies ia tlie 

preseat^^mr), how is it posaible to conw at tho kBoir«. 

lege of the ^evvral incidents ? The moon iadeed diona 

at thia timfe ; but then they only saw one another as 

otQeett appear hy mooii<-ligbt, so as to daicern the ap* 

peeranee of haman bodies, but not to disdngoish be«> 

tvreea Iriends and enemies. The heayy-armed, har^ 

tber, nmieroiis on both sides,. were too much crowded 

for want of room* One party of the Atheaians was 

alt^adycteariy defeated; another, nnbrdten by the 

first attacit on them, was pushing forward* Of tiie 

reatander of their army, a great part had already 

BionHted the ascent; yet some were still busied ia 

monatiog np ; but none of these, when they had got 

cm the eminence, knew which way to advance; fyt 

before them, as the root was begun, there was one 

grand medley of coafasion, and the taanilt was so 

load that no aonnda bould he distinctly hseard. The 

Syi'aeaians and their eovfederates were animating ana 

another with load exultations, (for the season of the 

night afeade all signals useless,) to complete Ae blow, 

and were clearing before them all that came ia their 

way : but the Athenians were prying about fur one 

another,, and regarded every tiling they met, eten 

thfeiagh they iellin with their T>wn friends^ as the flight 

w»r efow begun, for aa assured enemy. Obliged, 

farlhar, by fiequent tteratioiis to demand the word, as 

the only method to diatinguisfa one another, all cailiiig 

out aioad for it at the same anatalit of time, they 

heightened ^e gteneral dntraetioa, and cieaiiy dia«- 

ooweMl timr omm word to the enamy* Bmt ten ihey 
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had not equal opportunities t6' discover that of the 
tsmemj ; became, as the latter were now the victors, 
and kept more in bodies, it was less liable to detection. 
Hence it came to pass tbat, though a stronger party 
of the Athenians fell in with a weaker party of their 
foes, yet they judged it best to fly ; because they were 
sensible that their own word was divulged ; and, as 
they could not return the word of the Syiacnsans, 
they must unavoidably be cut to pieces. But what 
had the greatest effect, and did most hurt to the Athe- 
nians, was the singing the paean; since that used on 
both sides, being nearly the same, raised the utmost 
confusion: and, when the Argives and Corey reans, 
and all others of Doric descent, who were with the 
Athenians,' began from time to time- their pa&an^ it 
struck the same alarm into the Athenians as when the 
enemy themselves sang it; so that,* in short, falling 
in amongst one another in different quarters of the 
army, when once the confusion had risen to a height, 
friends against friends, and citizens against fellow-citi- 
zens, they not only impressed a reciprocal terror, but 
proceeded to blows with so much fury that they could 
not easily be parted. The pursuit was briskly fol- 
lowed ;- in which many of them, plunging headlong 
down the precipices, were dashed in pieces, because 
the pass downwards from Epipol® was too narrow for 
their numbers. But of those who from the heights 
got down into the plain, many, and all in general who 
came in the first armament, since better experienced 
in the country, escaped in safety to the camp ; whereas 
of the last comers, some, straggling into bye-ways, 
were bewildered in a country to which they were utter 
strangers, and at break of day were cut to pieces 'by 
the>Syracusan horse, who scoured the plains. 
Oa.tbe day following the Syracusans erected nwo 
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fr)0^pliies..Qa ]|l^ipQl« ; one on the snnmil of Ihe pas0» 
and the other, where the. BcBotiana first stopped the 
envoy's progress* The Athenians also obtained a 
trace, to. feteh off tiieir d^ad ; the number of which 
was I^ge,> both in their own troops and those of their 
allies ; and y«t wore arms were taken by the enemy 
than bore proportion to the slain : for, of the numbeir 
of light^armed who were pushed to the brink of the 
precipices, and, throwing away their shields, weve 
obliged to leap down, though some perished by the 
fall, yet others escaped with life. 

But, after this, the . Syr^cusans, highly animated 
agidn with this fresh -unexpected turn in their favor^ 
seat , out Sicanus, at the head of fifteen sail, to Agri« 
gentum, now embroiled in a sedition, with orders to 
exert the utn^ost of his power to reduce it to their 
obedience. Oylippus 9iB0 made once more the tour 
of Sicily, to levy another army ; confident that, with 
such a reinforcement, he could carry the very intrench* 
ments of the enemy by storm, since affairs had taken 
such a favorable turn on Epipolas. 

In the mean time the Athenian generals were em* 
ployed in the needful consultations since the last mis- 
fortune and the present universal dejection of their 
troops. They saw that all their attempts were blasted 
by ill success, and that the, soldiers were chagrined at 
the continuance. of so fruitless a service; for a sickness 
spread amongst their people from a double cause ; from 
the. present season of the year, in which the human 
body is most subject to disorders, and the marshy un- 
i^h<desome groulid on ^bich they were encamped ; be^ 

1 Plntsrch puts it at twa thousand ; but Diodorus SionluS 
«BxB^itw&atwothouswi4.fiTehmkdre4. . . 
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I that, n 9wwf raspeet, tiMir 

t ftfed qnte bcyoni the powvr of i 

The ofiiiiiMi of OeaostheMt was thnofiore totell j 
•cpiifiMuit to « loBger c o Btiiw iM Me belbfo Syneaae. 
fie ofgei < die iaiae««te execntioe of the acbeHa he 
had fonaed before he nade the late daagaroaa atteoqpt 
too EptpolA; which, fliaoe it had auscamed^ tiiey 
ahoold BO loager pratract their departare, whilst yet 
the aeasoB oi the year was proper for their Toyage 
hoaMWaids, aad diey had strength enoiiij^ in the last 
reinforGement to foroe their passage in spite of the 
•aeoiy/ He aiiraied,.*it woaM be store eondnciYe 
to the poblic welfare to tarn their anns against thoae 
who were erecting fortifications wition Attica itself 
than against the Syracosans, whose redaction now was 
almost inpraeticsfale ; \nA tiii^ it was madaew to per- 
sist any longer in a siege whieh dissipated the wealth 
of tiie state in firvitless Tain expenses/ In Ait man- 
lier l>einosthene8 declared his sentimentB. 

Am for Nicias, tiMmgh eoimneed within himself that 
their aifairB were in a bad aitnaftion, yet he was vb- 
williag with his own mouth to eonfoss their low condi- 
tion, or that a departare should be fo^ed by the general 
votes of a public couneil, where all that passed must 
he reported to the euemy ; because, should the deter- 
mination be formed in this manner, the execution could 
not go forward without the enemy's privi^. Be- 
sides, as he knew the state of the enemy somewhat 
more perfectly tiian others, he knagiaed there were 
greonds to hope that thestateof Ae latter wouli soon 
become wone than their own, woiM they only ooih- 
tinne to prew the siege. A want of supplies must soon 
reduos them te great straite ; and this the 
by the accession of thelast sqtninm, ^ 
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now ag^in masters of the sea : and-, what is morey iif 
Syracuse itself there' was a party whieh wished to see 
the city fall into their hands. These had despatched 
their ageuts to Nicias, and insisted he should not quit 
the siege. • Yet, thus enlightened as he was, in reality 
he knew not how. to ac\, as his mind was balanced be- 
tween two measures, which equally required mature 
delibeo'ation : but» for the present, he openly declared 
himself in council against drawing off the army. Ho 
told them, * he was perfectly well assured that the 
Athenians would never forgive him, should he carry 
their troops from Sicily without peremptory orders : 
that the affair would not then lie under the cognisance 
of such as here advised it, and with their own eyes 
were convinced of the necessity of such a step, but of 
men who would form their judgments on the spiteful 
calnmniations of others, and the influence some mali- 
cious-demagogues would have over their understand* 
ings, by which their fate would be determined.' He 
farther represented, that ^ many, nay, the greater part 
of the soldiers, who now formed the. troops, and make 
such tragical. outcries about the perils that environ 
them at present, would change their notes so soon as 
tliey were landed again at Athens, and ascribe their 
return to the treachery and corruption of their Com- 
manders.^ For such reasons, he declared, * as he was 
well acquainted with Athenian tempers, he would 
choose, rather than be undone at Athens by base cri* 
minations and an unjust sentence, to hazard the last 
extremity, and perish, if so it must be, under the vio- 
lence of the enemy.' He maintained, however, * that 
. the. state of the Syracnsans was worse than their own. 
The demand on them for the pay of foreigners was 
large; their expenses in securing the outworks of Sy- 
racuse were high: they had now supported a large 
THUC. VOL. 111. H 
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navy for the space of an intire year ; want therefore 
must soon come on them, and they must shortly be 
totally distressed ; because the snm of two thoueand 
talents^ they bad already expended of their own stock, 
and had even contracted a large debt besides : and» 
in case they abate of their present punctuality^ or 
making good the appointments of the forces they have 
on foot, their strength must moulder away; nnce it 
consisted, not like the Athenians, of troops wbich 
must serve, but of such as were only discretionary 
aids/ He concluded with ^ tbe necessity they lay ho- 
der, from the ties of duty, to continue the siege with 
vigor, and by no means expose a superior strength to 
ruin, through a false presumption that they were in- 
ferior in point of supplies/ 

Nicias expressed himself on this occasion with an 
air of neat confidence, as a person perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the state of Syracuse and the failure of 
money there, and .because there was a party within 
the city which acted in favor of the Athenians, and 
had advised him, by their agents, by no meana to 
raise the siege. . And, what is more, he placed a 
stronger dependence now on the fleet than ever he had 
before the late unsuccessfol engagement. 

As to tbe proposal of continuing the siege, Demo- 
sthenes would not yield the least degree of attention to 
it : ' If the army must not evacuate Sicily without a 
peremptory order from Athens, but must persist in 
this destructive service, he judged it would be better 
to draw them off to Thapsus or to Catana, where 4hey 
might find opportunity enougjii to make incursions, with 
the land army on the territories of the enemy, and by . 
committing devastations, might Mgldy distress them. 

» 387,500i. sterling. 
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Their fleet might tlien engage in the open sea, not in a 
space confined and straitened, which was the gpreatest 
adt^antage to the enemy, hut hi sufficient sea room, 
where all their superior skill might fairly he exerted ; 
where they would he ahle to make their tacks, and 
hear down again on the foe with greater agility, and 
more riolent shocks, than could he done in the limi- 
tary space of a close pent-up harhor. On the whole, 
he affirmed, that his consent should never he given to 
a longer continuance in their present posts; hut he was 
for moving off with all possihle expedition, and they 
had not a moment to lavish on delay/ 

Enrymedon then declared that his sense of things 
eoinclded with that of Demosthenes ; ,and, Nicias per- 
sisting in the contrary opinion, a fit of languor and 
suspense ensued, attended with the secret imagination 
that the positiveness of Nicias resulted from some 
stronger hopes of success he had conceived ahove his 
colleagues. And in this manner the Athenians fell 
into dilatory measures, and continued in their camp 
hefore Syracuse. 

But in this interval Gylippus and Sicanus returned 
to Syracuse : Sicanus truly disappointed of Agrigen- 
turo, for he was advanced no farther than Gela when 
the sedition in favor of the Syracusans was hrought to 
an amicahle period ; hut then Gylippus was returned 
at the head of a numerous hody, consisting of levies 
made in Sicily, and the heavy-armed troops from Pe- 
loponnesus, who in the spring had put to sea on hoard 
the transport, hut came over last from Africa to Seli- 
nus ; for into Africa they had heen driven hy contrary 
winds ; and, having there heein furnished hy the Cyre- 
neans with two triremes and a set of pilots, as they 
coasted along the' African shore, they relieved the 
Evesperitae, then hlocked up hy the Lihyai>». The 
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latter tliey defeated in a set battle ; and, proceeding 
from thence along the shore, they reached Neapolis, a 
Carthaginian mart, from whence lies the shortest cut 
to Sicily, being only a passage of two days and a 
night. Hence therefore they stood across, and landed 
at Selinns. 

With this accession of strength, the Syracnsana in- 
stantly prepared to attack the Athenians again both by 
]and and sea. But the Athenian generals, finding tbey 
}iad received so large an augmentation, and that the 
posture of their own affairs was so far from being 
changed for the better, that day after day it g^ew 
worse in every respect ; and, what was worst of all, 
that their troops were quite exhausted with fatigue 
and sickness, they repented now in earnest that they 
had not drawn off in time; and, as Nicias now no 
longer opposed that step with the same vehemence as 
he had done before, but merely endeavored that it 
should not be determined in public council, they issued 
out orders, with the utmost secrecy, that the whole ar- 
mament should hold themselves in readiness to put to 
sea on a signal given : but, all things now ready, the 
very moment they were going to embark the moon 
was eclipsed ; for it was now the time of the full. The 
bulk of the army, struck with the awful appearance ^ 
called out on the generals to halt ; and Nicias, always 
addicted too much to superstition and such vulgar 
scruples, positively declared, ' that it should no more 
be debated whether they should remove or not, till the 
three times nine days were past, which the soothsayers 
prescribe on such occasions/ So, for this reason, a 
longer stay was forced on the Athenians, who had been 
too dilatory already.' 

* That the bulk of an army or a fleet shonld be frightened at 
such appearancesj is no wonder at all : they are ever igno* 
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Tthe Syracnaans, who bad soon an intelligence of 
their design, were now more animated tban e^er to 

rant ; and the most daring of them in other respects have 
been much addicted to superstition. But one cannot help 
being surprised at the ignorance and superstition of Nioias ) 
one cannot help pitying and deploring the foible of a man 
Tvho had so good a heart. Plutarch expatiates largely on this 
occasion. * Even the vulgar/ says he, * at this time were well 
apprised that an eolipse of the sun was often occasioned, 
about the time of the change, by an interposition of the moon : 
but, as to the moon, by the interposition of what body, ana 
how on a sudden, at the full, its light fades away or emits 
srariety of color, was not easy for them to conceive. They 
thought it a strange occurrence, and sent from God as a 
|>rognostic of great calamities. The first person who wrote 
a clear and bold solution of the enlightening and obscura- 
tion of the moon, was Anaxagoras, who now had not been 
long dead ; nor was bis account in every body's hands, but 
concealed, imparted only to a few, and that with caution 
and assurances of secrecy. The world could not bear that na- 
turalists and meteormongers, as they were then styled, should 
seem to restrain the Divine power by quaint argumentations, 
invisible operations, and necessary consequences : for such 
attempts Protagoras was banished ; and Pericles, with much 
ado, procured the release of Anaxagoras when thrown into 
prison. Nay, Socrates, who never meddled with any of these 
points, wtfs however put to death on the charge of philoso- 
phising. It was not till late that the glory of Plato shone 
abroad; who, by his irreproachable life, and subjecting na- 
tural necessities to a divine and sovereign power, cleared 
away all bad imputations from studies of this kind, and by a 
mathematical beginning opened a field to other sciences, ^d 
thus his friend Dion, at what time he was setting sail from 
Zacynthus against Dionysius, was not at all disheartened by 
an eclipse of the moon, but landed safe at Syracuse, and 
ejected the tyrant. It was the misfortune of Nicias, at this 

i'uncture, not to have even a skilful soothsayer with him ; for 
lis intimate, Stilbides, who had cured much of his supersti- 
tion, had died a little before ; since this portent, as Philocho- 
Tus says, was not a bad one, but an excellent good one, for a 
flying army ; since acts which are accompanied with fear 
stand, in neea of concealment, and light is ever an adversary 
to them. Besides, after eclipses of the sun or moon, it was 
the usual custom, as Autoclides has informed us, to hold only 
a ^ree days' cessation from business. But Nicias persuaded 
hunaelf thata complete revolution of the moon ought to be 
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pros briskly on tbe Atkodau, as on men wlio Imd 
giTen proo& of theiT own inward conTiction that they 
were no longer a match for their foes, either by sea or 
land ; since with other thoughts they nerer could hare 
projected a re-embarkation. Apprehensive, at the 
same time, that should they remove to any other quar- 
ter of Sicily, they wonld become more difficult o£ re- 
daction, they saw the necessity of engaging them by 
sea withoBt a moment's loss, whilst yet they had an 
advantage in compelling them to fight. On this they 
ordered the complements of men on board their ships, 
and exercised their crews as many days as was jndg^ 
sufficient : but when opportunity offered of fightiog to 
advantage, on the first day they assaulted the Athe* 
nian intre jchments ; and a party of heavy-armed and 
horsemen, though not numerous, saUying out at some 
of the ports to beat them off, they cut off some of the 
heavy-armed from the rest of that party, and, having 
put them to flight, followed the pursuit. As the spot, 
farther, on which the assault was made, was narrow, 
the Athenians lost seventy horses, and a small number 
of their heavy-armed. Nothing more happened on 
this day, as the army of the Syracusans now made 
their retreat. 

But on the day following they stood out with their 
fleet,^ to the number of seventy-six ships ; and, at the 

waited for ; as if with his own eyes he had not seen her shine 
bright a^ain, when she had passed the shadow and the earth's 
interposition. Yet, throwing up all attention to other points, 
he minded nothing bat sacrificing, till his enemies attacked 
him.* Life of Nicias. 

^ Plutarch adds, that ' on this occasion the very lads came 
oat in fishing boats and skiffs, taunting and insulting the 
Athenians. One of these lads, Heraclides, of a noble family, 
who had advanced too near, was in great danger of being in- 
tercepted by an Athenian vessel ; but PolHchus, the uncle of 
the lad, alarmed for his safety, charged instantly with the tw 
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tinie, the laad army nardied op to the intrench* 

m«nt8. The Athenians laundied out, with fourscore 

and Bix, to give them a reception ; and thus charging 

one another, an engagement ensued. Enrymedon 

commanded the right wing of the Athenian fleet, and 

endeavored to overreach and surround the ships of the 

enemy. For this purpose he opened his line, and 

stood along too close to the land ; which gave the Sy- 

raensans and their BiiLliea, who had now defeated the 

centre of the Athenians, an opportunity to intercept 

bim in the bottom and recess of the harbor, where 

they slew Eurymedon himself, and destroyed the ships 

which had separated in his company ; and, this done, 

they gave chase to the whole Athenian fleet, and drove 

them ashore. 

Gylippus, now perceiving that the ships of the 
enenay were defeated and driven aground quite wide 
<^ the piles and their camp, formed instantly a- design 
to make slaughter of the men as they were leaping on 
shore, and of giving the Syracusans an opportunity 
easily to draw off all the ships from land, of which 
they were intire masters. At the head therefore of 
one division of the land force he marched down to the 
pier to second the fleet. The Tyrrhenes happened to 
have been posted nearest by the Athenians; who, 
seeing a body of the enemy running down thither in a 
disorderly manner, advanced eagerly to meet them ; 
and charging briskly on the yaa, put them to flight, 
and drove them into the lake of Lysimelia : but, soon 
after, a reinforcement of Syracusans and their allies 
coming up, the Athenians also advanced with speed to 
succor their friends; and, trembling for their ships, 

triremes he had under his command. The rest of the Syracu- 
san fleet, now alarmed for PoUichus, ran in at once, and 
htoogfat on a general engan^ement.' Life of N icias* 
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soon came to an engagement with them» and after 
routing, pursued them amain. They slaughtered noi^ 
a great number of the heavy-armed ; and, what was 
more, preserved the far greater part of their fleet, and 
'towed again to their former moorings all their ships, 
except eighteen, which the Syracusans and their allies 
made prizes, and put all the men on board them to the 
sword. With a view, farther, to destroy the rest by 
setting them on fire, they filled an old transport ship 
with fascines and.|;ombustible matter, and, as the wind 
blew right on the Athenians, set her on fire, and let 
her drive in amongst them. The Athenians, trembling 
for the ships, put all their engines instantly at work, to 
extinguish the flames ; which, having at length elBTec- 
tuated, and kept this fire-ship clear of their own ves- 
sels, they were delivered from this imminent danger. 

After this the Syracusans erected a trophy for their 
victorious engagement on the water, and for the inter- 
ception of the party of the heavy-armed before the in- 
trenchments, where they had taken so .many horses. 
The Athenians also did the same, for the repulse given 
by the Tyrrhenes to the land forces of the enemy, and 
their being chased into the lake, and the larger success 
they afterwards obtained with .the rest of their army. 

But now, when, beyond the reach of doubt, the Sy- 
I'acusans, though at first alarmed at the large rein- 
forcement of shipping brought against them by Demo- 
pthenes, had gained a signal victory by sea, the Athe- 
nians were plunged into a total dejection of spirit : 
they were thunderstruck by the reverse of misfortunes 
so little expected ; and began to repent, with.much more 
bitterness of thought, that they had ever engaged ia 
so fatal an expedition. They had invaded states whose 
policy was already of a piece with their own ; whose 
form of government was popular, like tha^, of Athens; 
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and which florisbed in shipping, in horses, and each 
article of power: and yet, finding themselves unable 
to give any measure of success to their projects by in- 
troducing dissensions amongst them through political 
embroilments, nor even by a powerful force, superior 
to that of their foes, able to ward off the many blows 
they had received, they had fallen beforehand into 
great anxieties ; and now, sadly beaten as they were at 
sea, one thought of which they never could hitherto 
have conceived, their despondency became more vio- 
lent than ever. 

From this time the Syracusans scoured the wholti 
harbor, without having any thing to fear. They had 
also formed a scheme of barring up its mouth ; that 
the Athenians, though ever so intent on it, might for 
the future not have it in their power to steal away. 
Their care and diligence were no longer employed on 
the view alone of their own preservation, but on the 
larger view of ruining the Athenians. They concluded, 
and justly too, that the latter turns in their favor had 
given them the ascendant over these invaders ; and, 
could they but compass the total overthrow of this 
body of Athenians and their allies, the grand achieve- 
ment would strike all Greece with admiration. Nay 
more, all other Grecians must reap the fruits of such 
success ; of whom some would in an instant recover 
freedom, and others be delivered from the fear of 
losing it ; for the remaining strength of Athens would 
never be able to stand against that weight of war with 
which she must be soon encompassed about. And 
thus, could they (Syracusans) be the glorious authors 
4>f snch desirable events, they must infallibly become 
objects of wonder, not only to all the present age, but 
to latest posterity. And of a truth, considered in such 
< a tight, it wi|s great and glorious ambition to aim at 
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the conquest, not only of tbe Afheninns, bat aUio o£ 
their whole extensive and combined alliance ; and this, 
not merely to earn laurels for themselves, but for the 
auxiliaries also who had engaged in their cause ; since, 
exposed in the front of the war with the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Corinthians, they had objected their own 
state to the fury of a storm which threatened them all, 
and, by their own personal valor in naval engage* 
ments bad contributed most to such a height of suc- 
cess. 

The various people, now got together at this one 
city of Syracuse, were so very numerous, as to be ex* 
oeeded only by the comprehensive roll of those who, 
^n the series of the present war, sided either with the 
states of Athens or Sparta. The catalogue is subjoined 
of those who mustered in the offensive and defensive 
armies at Syracuse ; who fought against or in behalf of 
Sicily ; who joined for the reduction or preservation 
of this island, not so much from just and lawful mo- 
tives, or a concurrence resulting from the ties of blood, 
as from policy, or interest, or direct compulsion.' 

The Athenians, truly, in quality of lonians, had vo- 
luntarily come hither against the Syracusans, who 
were Dorians ; attended by those who spoke the same 
dialect and used the same institutions with themselves^ 
the Lemnians, and Imbrians, and those Mgineias who 
were the present possessors of iEgina. The Hestiae- 
ans, farther, now inhabiting Hesticea, in Euboea, as aa 
Athenian colony, had joined in the expedition. Of 
the remaining numbers, some came along with them 
because they were dependents; some, though inde-*- 
pendent, because they were confederates ; and some 
there were who attended merely for their pay. The 
dependents and tributaries were the EretrianS) and 
Chalcideans, and Styrensians, and Carystians, from 
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Sttboea ; from Om islands, the Ceaos, mod Andriant, 
aB(l Tei'aiu ; from Ionia, the Milesiaiif, and SamiaBs, 
and Chians ; of theae the Chiana^ being not subjected 
to a tribute, bat only to furnish a quota of shipfiing, 
though' independent at home, yet followed their anna* 
And all these hitherto recited were lonians and Athe- 
nian colonies, excepting the Carystians, for. these last 
are Pryopes ; but, as subjected to Athens, not so much 
frimi choice as lonians, as by mere compulsion, they 
now followed their masters against Dorians. To these 
ware added iBolians; the Metbymneans, for instance, 
who were to furnish shipping, but were exempted from 
tribute ; the Tenedians, farther, and ^nians, who were 
tributaries ; but these, being i£lolians, were now com- 
pelled to fight against other iGolians ; namely, their 
own founders, the Boeotians, who adhered to the Syra- 
cusans. The Platvans did the same, and were the 
only Boeotians that acted against Boeotians on the jus- 
tifiable pretext of lasting enmity. The Rhodians, far- 
ther, and Cytherians, attended, though both of Doric 
descent : the Cytherians, truly, who are a Lacedaemo- 
nian colony, bore arms at this juncture on the Athe- 
nian side, against the Laoedasmonians, under the com- 
mand of Gylippus ; and the Rhodians, Argives by de- 
scent, were obliged to turn their arms against the 
Doric Syracusans ; nay, against the Geloans, a colony 
of their own, now acting in concert with the Syracu* 
sana. Of the people of the isles on the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus came the Cephallenians and Zacynthians; 
independent, in fact, but through their situation coa-« 
trolled in some measure by the Athenians, who are 
masters of the sea. The Corcyreans, farther, who 
were not only of Doric, but, what is more, were even 
of Corinthian original, as being a colony of the latter, 
and by blood allied to the former, from compulaion, aa 
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they gave out for a color, though in truth from delibe* 
rate malice, since opposing the Corinthians, whom 
they hated, they followed the. Athenians with an ardor 
inferior to none. The Messenians, also, now styled 
Messenians of Nanpactus, and those from Pylos, which 
was still held by the Athenians, were brought along to 
the war ; to whom must he added a small party of 
Megarean exiles, who by a sad reverse of fortune now 
took part against the Selinuntians, who were also Me- 
garean. The residue of the confederates were engaged 
rather on free and spontaneous choice. The Argives, 
for instance, not more from obligations of subsisting 
treaties than the rancor they bore the Lacedaemonians, 
and the gratification of private spleen, though Doric, 
yet followed the Ionic Athenians against their Doric 
kindred. But the Mantineans and the rest of the Ar- 
cadians, who are mercenaries, and eternally habituated 
to act against any foe pointed out to them, were now 
so far influenced by gain as to regard those Arcadians 
as their enemies who came over on this occasion in 
company with the Corinthians. The Cretans also and 
iEtolians were there, allured by an advantageous pay; 
and thus it happened that the Cretans, who, in concert 
with the Rhodians, had founded Gela, readily took 
part, for the sake of gain, not with, but against, a co- 
lony which themselves had planted. There was also 
a body of Acamanian auxiliaries, partly induced to 
join by the pay they received, but principally for their 
personal regard for Demosthenes and their attachment 
to the Athenians. And thus have we run them over 
to the utmost boundary of the Ionian guif. Of the 
Italic nations, the Thurians, and those Metapontians 
whom intestine feuds had reduced to the necessity of 
fighting for subsistence, joined their arms ; and, of the 
Sicilian, the Naxians and Cataneans; of barbariaB^ 
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tbe Egesteans, who were the first movers of this gp'and 
contention, and the major part of the Siculi ; and, oat 
of Sicily, some of the Tyrrhenes, from enmity to the 
Syracusans, and the mercenary lapygians. So many 
nations were assembled together at present under com- 
mand of the Athenians. 

The auxiliaries, on the side of the Syracasans, were 
the Camarineans, who border close on them, and the 
Oeloans, who are situated next the Camarineans. To 
proceed regularly : as the Agrigen tines were neutral, 
the Selinuntians next occur, who are seated beyond 
the Agrigentines, since they inhabit that tract of the 
island which faces Africa. Then the Himereans, the 
only Grecian people who inhabit that part of the island 
which lies off the Tyrrhene sea, and were the only 
body which came from thence to the aid of Syracuse. 
The several nations of Greek descent settled in Sicily, 
being all Doric, and independent, acted together in 
concert. Of the barbarous people they had those Si- 
culi alone who did not openly revolt to the Athenians ; 
bat, out of Sicily, the Lacedaemonians sent them a 
citizen of Sparta to command, and a body of neoda- 
modes and helots. By a neodamas is meant a citizen 
newly enfranchised. The Corinthians alone aided 
them both with shipping and a land force, in conjunc- 
tion with the Leucadians and Ambraciots, by blood 
allied to Syracuse. From Arcadia also came a body 
of mercenaries, sent by the Corinthians ; and tfae Sicy- 
onians, who acted on compulsion ; and oi those who 
dwell without the Peloponnesus, were the Boeotians. 
But, beside these foreign aids, the Sicilians, as pos- 
sessed of great and powerful cities, furnished out in 
all respects a much greater and well-appointed force : 
for by them a numerous body of heavy-armed, of 
ships, and horses, and other kinds of military force, 
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in an amazing abnndance, were* raised and brongbf to 
Syracuse : and yet it must be said that the domesrtic 
force of the Syracusans was more to be cotnidered 
than all the rest, from the greatness of their state and 
the immediate nrgency of those perils with which they 
were environed. 

These were the aids, the nnmerons aids, assembled 
together by the contending parties ; and at tbis jane- 
tnre all these were present on each side of the con* 
test ; and from this crisis neither party received any 
accession. 

The Syracnsans therefore, and their confederates, 
thought, since the signal victory they had gained on 
the water, it wonid be a brave exploit, and higbly for 
their glory, to make the whole extensive camp of tbe 
Athenians their prize, and cnt off their retreat on both 
elements, both by land and sea. With this project 
they immediately barred up the great harbor, the 
month of which is abont eight stadia' over, with a 
line of triremes placed side by side, and other vessels 
and boats moored fast together by anchors ; and got 
every thing besides in readiness, in case the Athe- 
nians should venture on another engagement. Their 
every view was now become large and aspiring. 

When the Athenians saw the harbor thus barred np, 
and perceived, farther, the whole. of the enemy's de- 
signs, it was judged high time to go to consultation. 
The commanders of the different bodies were called to 
council, with the generals ; in which, on representa- 
tions made • of the great distress to which they were 
reduced, and that they had not a stock of provisions 
ample enough for their immediate subsistence ; for, 
bent on sailing away, they had sent already to Catana 

* Nearly a mile. 
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to countermancl any fresh coiiToys ; and, vnlera they 
could recover their mastery at sea, it would be im- 
practicable for the future to obtain a supply/ they came 
to a final resolution, ' to quit their intrenchments on the 
higher ground, and before the station of their shipping 
to raise a circular work, of as little compass as possible, 
but sufficient to serve for a magazine and hospital, and 
to this only to assign a guard : as for the rest of tbe 
land army, they were to oblige every soldier to go on 
board, that all the skips, which yet were undamaged, 
or had been laid up for want of hands, might be com- 
' pletely manned ; and thus they must fight their paS" 
sage out of the harbor ; and, if it succeeded, make 
directly for Catana ; but, if repulsed, they would burn 
their shipping, and, moving off in one body by land, 
would endeavor by the most expeditious marches to 
reach the nearest place that would receive them, whe- 
ther barbarian or Grecian/ 

Such was the plan resolved on, and which they be- 
gun immediately to execute ; for now, abandoning 
their upper intrenchments, they drew down to the 
beach,, and manned the whole of their shipping, on 
board of which they forced, without exception, afl 
such as had youth and vigor enough to be of serviee 
there. The whole number of ships they were by this 
means enabled to man amounted to a hundred and ten. 
They also placed on board the fieet a large number of 
archers, the darters of the Acarnanians, and other 
foreign auxiliaries ; and provided in all other respects 
for action, as well as their eoDdition would permit or 
the nature of the project required. 

When things were thus in great forwardness Nicia^r, 
taking notice that the soldiery were much dejected by 
the great defeats,, which ,^ contrary to their wonted cus- 
tom, they had received by sea, and yet desirous to 
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hazard another engagement as soon aa poasible, be-« 
cause piocfaed for waot of necessary suhsistence,- he 
gathered them all ronnd about himself, and en* 
deavored to raise their drooping spirits by the fol- 
lowing exhortation, the first of the kind he had ever 
made: 

*■ My fellow-soldiers, whether of the Athenian or 
confederate troops ! the bold attempt we are now goings 
to make is of equal concern to each individoal amongst 
lis ; since, not more for victory over our foes than for 
the preservation of ourselves and our country, we are 
now to fight ; and, if our naval efforts be crowned 
with victory, each of us may again be blessed with 
the sight of his own native city. Away therefore 
with these faces of despair, this painful dejection, fit 
only for a raw inexperienced multitude, who, unsuc- 
cessful in their first attempts, for ever after bid adieu 
to hope, and by unmanly fears anticipate misfor* 
tunes 1 

* As for you, Athenians, who form so considerable a 
part of this assembly, experienced as you are in such 
variety of warfare ; and you also, our allies, who 
have ever fought under our banners; recall to yonr 
reflection the unexpected turns of war; encourage 
the hope that fortune may at length declare for us, 
and determine once more to engage the foe with a 
spirit worthy of that numerous strength of which, by 
ocular demonstration, you see yourselves this moment 
possessed. Those points, of which we may perceive 
we may avail ourselves against the narrowness of the 
harbor's mouth against such a multitude of vessels as 
will be crowded together, and against^ that particular 
disposition of soldiers on their decks, from which on 
the former occasion we suffered so much ; all these, I 
must tell you, are as .well c^djusted as our present con- 
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dition will permit, by the united care of us your gene^ 
rals and your own masters ; for many archers and 
darters shall now line your decks, and that crowd of 
soldiers, which, when we engage in the open sea, we 
never can use, because the vessels would be too hea- 
vily laden to allow the proper exertion of our skill ; 
that crowd, I say, in this pent-up contracted space, 
shall give to our naval battle the strength and stability 
of a land engagement. We have also devised the pro- 
per means to compensate the inferior structure of our 
ships, and, in return for the consolidated beaks of the 
enemy, have provided the ships with grappling-irons, 
which will hold fast a vessel that has run agaipst you 
from getting clear, provided those on board will per- 
form their duty ; because, as necessity enforces us 
naw to fight- a mere land battle from our decks, it 
highly concerns us neither to be beaten off ourselves, 
nor to suffer them to get clear from our grapple ; espe- 
cially when all the ambient shore, excepting the small 
tract now occupied by our own army, is hostile in 
regard to us. Mindful of these things, it behoves you 
to fight it out so long as strength and vigor shall enable 
you, and never suffer yourselves to be driven on such 
a shore ; 1»ut, when once your ship has grappled with 
a foe, never once to think of losing your hold, till you 
have cleared the enemy's decks of all the defendants. 
But these points I give in charge to ^e heavy- 
armed, not less than to the seamen ; since this me- 
thod of engagement is more particularly your pro- 
vince, and since it still remains within your power to 
earn a glorious victory, by putting your land method 
into practice. But the seamen I exhort, and with 
my exhortations mingle my in treaties, not to shrink 
too much under the sensibility of past defeats, as 
your decks are now. better armed in all respects than 

THUC. VOL. 111. I 
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tbey were before, and as the number of tbe sbipping id 
enbirged. , Recall the idea of that heart^elightiog 
privilege, of which you are now to secure the con- 
tinuance : to you I speak, who, though not of Athe- 
nian extraction, hare hitherto been regarded and ho- 
liored as Athenians ; and, for ^leaking well our lan*^ 
guage, and appropriating oar manners, have been 
admired through the whole extent of Greece, hare 
participated the benefits of our largely extended em- 
pire, not less than ourselyes in point of profit, and 
much more than ourselves in striking awe into your 
vassals, and being exempted from the attacks of in- 
justice. Since, therefore, you alone have< freely 
shared our empire with us, you are bound by all the 
ties of honor by no means to desert its present vindi^ 
cation. Then, in open despite of those Corinthians 
whom you have so often conquered, and of those Sici- 
lians not one of whom durst look us in the face so 
long as the vigor of our fieet was unimpaired, drive 
your foes before you, and strike into them the plain 
conviction, that your military skill, though struggling 
with weakness and misfortunes, is yet far superior to 
all their strength and luck united, 

* But, to the native citizens of Athens amongst you, 
I must once more suggest that you have now no lon- 
ger in your docks such another fleet as this, nor have 
left behind you such another body of heavy-armed. 
If therefore your immediate fate be any thing less than 
victory, your enemies will sail and be directly at 
Athens ; and the remainder of our forces there will na 
longer be able to repulse the united assaults of their 
domestic foes and isuch foreign invaders. Nay, the 
infallible result must be, that you at once put on the 
chains of Syracusans, against whom you are conscious 
with what intentions you at first came here, whilst 
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i^OQr edttntry must 1>e forced fo submit to a Lacedae- 
Btoniati bondage. Now therefore innMBon all yx>iir 
courage, to earn the day in which your own liberty 
and that of Athens is to he the rictor's prize ; and let 
each individual amongst yon invigorate himself with 
the tbonght ; nay, let it throw life and spirit into the 
whole army, that those who are now to engage on 
board this present fleet are the whole of the land and 
naval force of your country ; are the surriring sup- 
ports of the state, and the g^eat name of Athens. In 
so momentous a conflict, whoever amongst you excels 
in military skill or inward bravery, that person had 
never so flne an opportunity to give demonstration of 
his superior worth, or to perform a great service for 
himself, or for the welfare of his country.' 

Nicias, after he had finished this earnest exhorta- 
tion, ordered them to repair directly to their posts on 
board the fleet. 

As all this hurry of preparation lay within their 
view, Gylippus and the Syracusans could not escape 
the conviction that the Athenians were bent on another 
engagement. They had moreover received intelli- 
gence of the new project of the grappling-irons. As 
therefore they had provided against every thing be- 
sides, they also made provision to counterwork that 
project. For this purpose they had covered the prows 
and almost the whole gunwale of their ships with hides ; 
that, when the grappling-'iron was thrown, it might slip 
off and Catch no hold. And no sooner were all their 
preparations completed than the Syracusan generals, 
in concert with Gylippus, animated their men to engage 
with resolution, by the following harangue : 

* That your past achievements have been glorious 
Meed, and for the acquisition of greater honor and 
gloty tikat you are now on the brink of engaging, the 
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generality of you, ye Syracassns and confederates, are 
well convinced, and need not at jiresent to be in- 
formed ; for otherwise you could never have persisted 
so far in this warm career of bravery and success : but, 
if there be a man amongst you whose sense of things 
drops short of their real position, we shall now throw 
on it the needful illustration. 

' This land, our property, the Athenians have in- 
vaded ; aiming in the first place at enslaving Sicily ; 
and, had this design succeeded, at inflicting an equal 
fate bn Peloponnesus, and the rest of Greece. And 
yet these very Athenians, who enjoy already the largest 
tract of empire that any ancient or modern state of 
Greece has at any time enjoyed, you are the first who 
have bravely resisted ; and of that navy, on which they 
erected their encroaching pile of power, are plainly 
the victors in several engagements ; as again, in that 
which now approaches, you will assuredly b6at them : 
for men, who have received such severe checks in a 
point for which they so highly plumed themselves, 
will for the future have a much worse opinion of their 
own merit than if they had never conceived so high a 
' value of it ; and, when all their towering pretensions 
ar^.so unexpectedly blasted, their subsequent efibrts 
must of course drop short of their real strength : and 
this, you may rest assured, is the present state of yon- 
der Athenians. And by parity, in regard to ourselves, 
that proportion of strength we enjoyed at first, with 
which, though far inferior in skill, we boldly and suc- 
cessfully presumed to withstand them, must now be 
suitably enlarged ; and, with the farther accession of 
this inward assurance, that we are really the best, 
since we have beaten the best seamen in the world, our 
hopes of success are in every light redoubled ; and 
then human experience teaches us that, in every com- 
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petitioD, tbe warmest hope is^eyer ftccompaoied with 
the greatest resolution. 

' Bat farther, those late alterations which they baTe 
introduced among their shipping, in order to equalise 
and balance ours, hare been a long time familiar to our 
own practice ; and each of their new preparations we 
shall dexterously improve to our own advantage : for 
, when, contrary to the long and inveterate discipline of 
their fleet, there are crowded together on their decks a 
numerous body of heavy-armed, as well as another nu^ 
merous body of mere terra firma darters, as they may 
properly be styled ; when thus Acarnanians and other 
landmen are forced on board, who even sitting would 
be unable to poise and direct their weapons, how can 
they avoid endangering their vessels? or, jumbled 
confusedly together, and tottering under motions to 
which they are not inured, how can they escape a total 
disorder? 

' What still makes more against them, the multitude 
of their shipping will only serve the more to embarrass 
them ; and let this dispel the fears of those who may 
be afraid of engaging against their superior numbers ; 
for a multitude of ships in a contracted space will be 
more slow in executing orders, and are at the same 
time most easily exposed to the annoyance which our 
preparations are contrived to give them. And now 
attend to the true and real situation of the foe, as 
from good intelligence we are enabled clearly to de- 
clare it to you. 

* Environed on all sides with misfortunes, and dis- 
tressed in a present want of the necessaries of life, 
they are become quite desperate : and hence, though 
they have resigned all confidence in their real strength, 
yet in the fury of despair they are throwing them- 
selves on the decision of fortune ; that either, if the 
passage can be forced, they may launch out to sea; 
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or, fh»t project failiiig, mvy attempt a r«treat by lanti ; 
as if to a worso condition than tlieir present it w»e 
not in the power of fortune to rednee them. Warmed 
therefore with brate resentment, let ns also try the 
encounter against such confusion, and against the 
fortune of our inveterate foes, now treacherondy bent 
to finish their destruction. Let us charge with the ttM 
conviction, that on an enemy who would jostily their 
invasion on the principle of redresnng vrrongs, it is 
most fair and equitable to satiate all the fury of re- 
renge ; nay more, that vengeance on a foe is an appe- 
tite of our nature, and commonly said to be the sweet- 
est of all human enjoyments. But that those men 
yonder are our foes, our most bitter unrelenting foes, 
you need no farther proofs ; since, bent on enslaving 
this our country, they first made the voyage ; and, bad 
this their odious project been successful, on our citi- 
zens they had inflicted the most cruel torments, on our 
wives and children the most indecent enormities, and 
on Syracuse the most ignominious appellation. In a 
woik of so just retaliation, to indulge a tenderness of 
mind, or to think it gain to let them depart without 
additional revenge, will be a matter of just reproach ; 
for the latter ia all they will be able tb effect, even 
though at length they may be victors : but to us, could 
we execute the fair and equitable wishes of our hearts, 
by inflicting on them the punishment they well de-* 
serve, and in setting the Hberty of all Sicily, as it has 
been ever enjoyed by us, beyond the reach of any fu- 
ture insults, how glorious must such achievements be ! 
for such critical moments of adventure are most rarely 
lo be met with ; which, if unsuccessful, can do tiie least 
disservice ; but, if successful, draw after them the most 
valuable acquisitions,' 

When the Syracusan generals, seconded by Gylip- 
pns. bad finished this their exhortation to their ow^ 
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aoldiers, they also, io their 4arn, repaired immediately 
on board their fleet, ae they found was already done 
by the Athenians, ' 

But Nicias, whose raind was surcharged with pre* 
sent cares, sensible how extreme the danger, and how 
aearly approaching ; since this y^ry moment they were 
<miy not in motion ; and once more reflecting that, as 
generally happens in afiairs of such prodigious moment, 
some points might yet be left imperfect, something of 
energy, and weight, and influence, be yet left unsaid ; 
iie called out again on every single captain in the fleets 
addressing himself separately to them, with the honor- 
able mention of their fathers, themselves, and their 
tribe ; and conjuring each, by his own distinguishing 
splendor, whatever it was, ' not now to betray it, nor 
tarnish those hereditary virtues on which their n- 
ceators had founded their glory ;' reminding them 
earnestly * of the uninterrupted freedom of their coun- 
try, and the privilege they had ever enjoyed of living 
in it quite free and uncontroled ;' asserting other argu- 
ments, such as, with men who had their all so much at 
stake, might have influence and weight ; no matter now 
how trite or hacknied by frequent repetitions, or hoMC 
equally applicable to every case, as fetched from the 
endearments of their wives, and their offspring, and 
their paternal gods; such as from every topic, in a 
plunge of horror and distress, are rung in the ears of 
men, as likely to animate and persuade. And thus at 
last, though fearful that not even yet he had said 
enough, but all that the time would permit, he parted 
from them ; and, placing himself at the head of the 
land army, marched down to the beach ; where he 
drew them up in as large a line as they could possibly 
form, that their appearance might have the greatef 
effect in emboldening those on board the fleet. 
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And now Demosthenes, and Menander, and Eatby' 
demns (for the$e went on board to command the fleet), 
getting clear from their moorings, stood away directly 
towards the barricade of the harbor, and that interyat 
of its month not yet completely* barred, in order to 
clear the passage. The Syracusans also and tbeir 
allies had now launched fortii against them with their 
nsnal number of ships. A detachment of these were 
so stationed as to guard the passage; the rest were 
spread circularly quite round the harbor, that on all 
sides at once they might attack the Athenians, and their 
land army on the beach might second them on ap- 
proaches to the shore. The Syracusan fleet was com- 
manded by Sicanus and Agaiharchus, who were respec- 
tirely stationed in each of the wings, whilst Pythen 
and the Corinthians composed the centre. 

When the Athenians were come up to the barricade, 
they ran boldly at it ; and, by the violence of the first 
shock, they beat off" the vessels ranged about it, and 
were intent on clearing away the whole barricade. 
But here, the Syracusans and allies falling in amongst 
them from every quarter, a general engagement en- 
sued, not only at the barricade, but in every part of 
the harbor. Obstinate it really proved, and such a 
battle as they had never fought before. Great, in 
truth, was the ardor of the seamen* on both sides, in 
running on the enemy, whenever the word was given ; 
and great was the art exerted by the officers, in attack 
and defence, and reciprocal contention. The soldiers 
on board exerted all their efforts, that, when ship came 
to close with ship, no stretch of military skill should 
be omitted on the hatches. Every individual, abiding 
firmly in his post, strained all his diligence to signalise 
his own behavior. But, as numerous ships were falling 
in together amongst one another in little sea room, and 
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«o lar^ a ntimber never fougbt before in 90 small a^ 
space (since the anonnt of both fleets fell little short 
of two hundred), the direct incursions with the beak 
were few, because room was wanting for tacks and 
passages ; but boardings were frequent, as the vessels 
were continually running foul of one another, or in 
sheering off met with others which were coming on ; 
and, so long as a vessel was in her approach, those on 
thehatches poured plentifully against her whole showers 
of javelins, and arrows, and stones ; but, when they 
were once come to grappling, the soldiers, closing in 
firm battalion, endeavored by force to board one an- 
other. Nay, it most frequently happened, through the 
strsutness of sea room, that the very moment one party 
boarded the enemy, the very same moment they were 
also boarded themselves, as two vessels lay often along- 
side of an enemy ; nay, sometin\es more, by necessity 
mingled and squeezed fast together. In the mean time, 
the care of the officers was not confined to one single 
point, but distracted on all sides by a whole round of 
perils: they were here intent on their own defence, 
and there on the annoyance of the enemy. And, far- 
ther, the prodigious crash that was made by such a 
number of ships, running at the same instant on one 
another, struck such dismay and loss of hearing, that 
the voices of those who issued out orders could no 
longper be distinguished. Loud, besides, were the ex- 
hortations and shouts of the officers on both sides, 
partly in conformity to rule, though swelled at present 
by the ardor of contention. Amongst the Athenians 
it was shouted amain — * To force the passage, and now 
or never to exert their utmost stretch of bravery to 
earn a safe return to their native country:' amongst 
the Syracusans and their allies — ' How glorious it 
would be to hinder their escape, and, by present vic- 
tory, for every one amongst them to increase the grow- 
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ing hooon of hifl country !' The commanders also, on 
' both sides, if they saw a Teasel dropping off before it was 
overpowered by the enemy, called ont aloud by name 
09 the captain, demanding, on the Athenian side, * Did 
they retire on the wild presumption that yonder most 
hostile shore would prove more friendly to them than 
the open sea, which by long prescription they had 
claimed as their own province V But, on the Syracu- 
san — * Would they, who were perfectly assured that 
the Athenians wanted nothing so much as to escape — 
would they fly first from those who were flying?^ 
The land army, farther, of each party on the beach, 
whilst yet the battle was alternately fluctuating on 
the water, felt the utmost anxiety and the most 
painful conflict of mind ; earnestly bent, as the one 
domestic party was, on gaining accumulated honors ; 
but fearful, as the other invading party was become, 
that their condition might soon become worse than 
it was already; for, the whole hope of the Athe- 
nians centering at present in that fleet, their anguish 
for the event was more acute than ever they had felt, 
and was aggravated by their own position on the beach, 
which gave them a clear uninterrupted prospect of all 
that passed in the battle on the water. The scene was 
but at a trifling distance from their eyes ; and, as the 
looks of all of them were not at the same instant 
fastened on the same spectacle, if any saw their own 
party prevailing, they grew at once exalted, and imr 
mediately began an invocation to the gods, that the 
efforts of their friends might be crowned with success; 
whilst another party, beholding those who were van- 
quished, uttered a loud shriek which ended in a groan ; 
and, by the sight of such affecting turns, were more 
subdued in spirit than those who were actually engaged 
in this medley of horror. Others, farther, who were 
intent on a quarter of the engagement where the event 
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was yet ia suapenae, and no judgment amidst anch con- 
fusion could be formed, adjusted the contortions of 
their bodies to their own inward fears, and passed that 
interval in extremity of anguish ; for every moment they 
were within a little of escaping or being sunk. And 
thus, in one and the same army of Athenians, so long as 
the event was under decision, a whole medley of noises 
was heard together ; — shrieking — ^shouting — victory ! 
— undone ! undone ! and all other sounds of various 
import, which, in such extremity of danger, a nume- 
rous body of men may be forced to utter. 

Those, farther, on board were equally sensible of all 
the quick alternatives of passion ; till at last, after the 
battle had for a long time been obstinately maintained, 
the Syracusans and allies put the Athenians to open 
flight ; and, plying briskly in the chase, with obstrepe* 
rous clamor and loud exultations drove them on the 
beach. And here, the land soldiers which had served 
on board, excepting such as had been taken in the 
deeper water^ leaping in all parts, as they severally 
could, on the shore, ran in great confusion for shelter 
to the camp. The army on the beach, with passions 
no longer diversified, but with one and the same uni- 
form vehemence, having expressed their resentment of 
the horrible conclusion by a shriek and a hearty groan, 
some hurried along the beach to succor the shipping ; 
others to defend what yet remained of their intrench- 
ments ; whilst a third party, and the bulk of the army, 
confined their whole care to themselves, and were 
solely intent on their own personal preservation. The 
horrid consternation, in which this moment they were 
universally plunged, was greater than Athenians had 
ever felt before. They safiered now what on a former 
occasion they had made others suffer at Pylos. There 
the Lacedaemonians, having first lost their fleet, had 
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the farther mortification to see all their gallant Spar- 
tans in the island undone. And now the desperate 
condition of the Athenians offered no glimmering of 
safety on the lahd, unless some miraculous contin- 
gency should take place in their favor. 

After an engagement so hardy and well disputed — 
after the sinking of a large numher of ships and the 
death of numbers on both sides, the Syracusans and 
their allies, who were masters of the day, took up the 
wreck and the dead. This being done, they sailed in 
triumph to the city, and Erected a trophy. 

But the Athenians, quite sunk with the weight of their 
present misfortunes, nerer so much as once entertained 
the thought of recovering their shattered vessels or 
their dead, but were contriving how to decamp by 
favor of the approaching night. Demosthenes, on this, 
repairing to Nicias, declared it as his own opinion, that 
manning at once the whole number of their vessels, 
they should exert their utmost efforts to force their 
passage out of the harbor early the next dawn ; affirm^ 
ing, that they had still a larger number of shipping 
fit for service than the enemy ; for the Athenians had 
yet about sixty left, whereas those of the enemy were 
under fifty. Nicias came into the proposal ; but, when 
both joined in issuing proper orders for the execution, 
the seamen flatly refused to go on board. Dispirited 
as they were by the last grefit blow, they had resigned 
all hope of ever beating these enemies again. No 
measure now remained but a retreat by land, on 
which the universal attention was henceforth em- 
ployed. 

Hermocrates, the Syracusan, had conceived a suspi- 
cion that such a step would be taken by them ; and, 
foreseeing what difficulties might arise if so large an 
army should march across the country, and, potting 
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themselves afresh on Siciliair ground, should again 
resume their spirits and renew the war against Syra- 
cuse, he waited on those in authority, and suggested 
to them, that *• they ought not, hy aoy rules of poliey, 
to let the enemy steal off by night (inserting^ here his 
own sentiments of the affair) ; but that all the Syracu- 
sans and their allies, sallying out in a body, should 
preoccupy and secure the roads, and in good time be- 
set and put strong guards in all the passes/ The ma- 
gistrates were sensible, as much as he who gave this 
advice, how reasonable it was, and declared them- 
selves for its execution : but then ' the men who now, 
indulging their joy for the late victory, were intent on 
recreations, and as, besides, it was a festival time, (for 
this very day they were performing the anniversary 
sacrifice to Hercules,) in all probability would refuse 
to march ; because, transported as they were with 
success, the generality no doubt were celebrating the 
festival with good cheer and wine ; and any thing 
might sooner be hoped from them than obedience to 
an order for taking up their arms and sallying forth at 
a minute's notice.' As the magistrates were convinced 
that things would so turn out, the scheme was judged 
impracticable, and Hermocrates could in nowise pre- 
vail : but he thought of an artifice to plaj^ off against 
the foe ; afraid lest the Athenians, dislodging quietly 
by night, might possess themselves of the most difficult 
passes before any opposition could reach them, he 
despatched some of his most trusty friends, under an 
escort of horse, to the Athenian camp, as soon as it 
was dark ; who, riding up so near to the intrenchments 
that their wor4s might be distinctly heard, and calling 
out aloud on some persons to come forth, since they 
were a party sent from his friends in Syracuse to bring 
Nicias some intelligence, charged them to carry word 
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inniedifttely to Nicias, * by no meftm to draw off tbe 
army by night, because tbe Syracusans had beset tbe 
roads ; but to defer bis march till daylight, when be 
bad leisure to make the proper disposHiotis :' and after 
deliTering this message they rode off, whilst tho9e wbo 
received it went and reported it faithfully to the Atbe- 
nian generals. 

Wrought on by this piece of intelligence, in wbieh 
they were far from suspecting any fraud, they con- 
tinued all night in their posts ; and then, as they bad- 
not dislodged at once in a hurry, they thought it advis- 
able to stay there but one day longer, that the soldiers 
might pack up and carry away with them as large a 
part as was possible of their necessary stores. The 
rest of the baggage it was agreed should be aban- 
doned to the enemy : they we#e only to carry off, eaeh 
person for himself, what was absolutely necessary for 
food and raiment. 

But, in this interval, the Syracusans and Gylippus, 
by sallying out with tbe land forces, bad gained a 
march before them, bad blocked up the roads along 
the country by which it was judged the A^enians 
would march, and bad posted strong guards on all tbe 
fords of brooks and rivers ; nay, their detachments 
stood ready drawn up in battalia to beat off tbe enemy 
from the most convenient passes. Standing out farther 
into the harbor with their fleet, they dragged from the 
shore the Athenian shipping : some few of these they 
burnt, as the Athenians themselves had designed to 
do ; but the residue at their leisure, from tbe spot 
where each lay stranded, they took in tow and carried 
away to the city. And this being done, when Nieias 
and Demosthenes judged that they had completed such 
preparations for their march as were absolutely need- 
ful, the dislodgenient of the whole army was put in 
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execution on the third day from the iiaral enj^ge* 
ment. 

Terrible indeed it was, not only when viewed in one 

partictilar light, as that they retreated beeanse they 

had lost the whole of their fleet, and all their mighty 

hopes bad terminated in snch personal dangers to 

themselves, and such as even boded the rnin of Athens, 

bvt the very abandoning of the camp presented to their 

sight the most cutting spectacles, and stmck each sonl 

amongst them with heart-piercing anguish : for, as the 

dead lay nninterred on the surface of the earth, when 

the remiiins of an old acquaintance, thus miserably 

laid out, arrested the eyes of a soldier, he was in* 

stantly seised with regret and horror. But the living, 

who on account of wounds and sickness were left be« 

hind, were causes of much greater affliction to the 

sound than were even the dead ; and, in truth, were 

much more to. be deplored than those who had no 

longer a being : for, bursting out into prayers and lair 

mentations, they occasioned a wild irresolution of 

thought ; earnestly intreating that they might not be 

left behind, and screaming out aloud on each byname, 

as they saw a friend, or an old comrade, moring off, 

throwing their arms about their necks, and so dragged 

along whilst they could keep their hold ; but, when 

strength and bodily vigor failed, aAd left them desti* 

tute of resource, they gave them the last adieu, not 

without a shower of curses and a hideous howl. By 

such cutting incidents the whole army was filled with 

tears and a wild irresolution ; so that they could not 

depart without the highest regret, though from a spot 

so hostile, where they had suffered more than tears 

could alleviate ; and the dread of more, which yet 

might be impending, was inexpressible. Dejection of 

the head and self-accusation were general through all 
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the tfoofM; and they resembled nothiBg leas than a 
large subjugated cUy, whose muneroiis inhabilaDls 
were escaping from the fiiry of a sack ; for the amount 
of these who were iipw marching off together was mat 
leu than forty thousand men. 

Of these, the generality carried off merely what ne- 
cessary subsistence they had scraped together ; but the 
heavy-armed and horsemen, contrary to custom, were 
now obliged to carry their own sustenance themselves 
beneath their armor; some, because they had none; 
others, because they durst not trust their servants. 
The desertions had for a long time been large, but of 
late in greater numbers than ever : neither were they 
thus provided with sufficient stores ; for there was no 
longer any corn to be found in the camp. l<f ay, truly, 
the general calamity and equability of misfortunes, 
which in many cases alleviate the pain, as numbers are 
involved, were unaUe to render the present evils in 
any degree supportable ; especially when the thought 
occurred, from what a height of splendor and pre- 
ceding glory, to what a plunge and miserable state 
they were now reduced! for a most cruel turn of 
fortune this really proved to a Grecian army ; who, 
coming hither to enslave others, were departing now 
with the>8ad alternative of fearing to be made slaves 
themselves ; and, instead of the prayers and peans 
with which they first began the voyage, were now dis- 
lodging with omens that portended nothing but misery: 
those, farther, who came hither as. lords of the ocean, 
were now stealing away by land, from henceforth to 
be saved, not by naval skill, but the perseverance of a 
land army. However, all these reflections put their 
patience nothing on the stretch, in comparison of that 
weight of misery which this very instant was hovering 
over their heads. 
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NieiaSy perceiving tbe whole army to be overwhelmed 
in despair, and sunk, in this plunge of distress, aid- 
dreased himself severally to the troops, exhorted, and 
.cQfttforted, by every topic which occurred, each single 
party, whom he visited by. turns ; elevating his voice 
far beyond the ordinary pitch, to snit the earnestness 
of his heart, in hope that, the louder he spoke, the 
more extensive effect it might have on his hearers. 

' Even yet, and in the present low ebb of our for- 
tune, my dear countrymen and confederates, we ought 
to encourage hope. Instances may be given of armies 
who have been rescued from a deeper plunge of dan> 
gers than that which is now our portion : nor ought 
.you. to torture yourselves with too painful regret at 
what you suffer, or at the unmerited miseries which 
this moment environ you about. Even I myself, who 
have much less room to boast of a constitution superior 
.to hardships than the meanest soldier in your ranks 
(for your own eyes can witness to how low a state my 
bodily infirmities have reduced me); who, however, in 
the continued happiness of my former course of life, 
or in any other regard, am inferior to none amongst 
you, yet am buffeted now, by the storms and outrages 
of fortune, as cruelly as ever were the vilest and most 
-abject of my. fellow creatures. It is true, I have ever 
habitually worshipped the gods, with a conscientious 
deference to established laws ; and have made justice 
and beneficence to man the constant practice of my 
life. On the strength of this, when I look forward to 
the future, my mind is enlivened with invigorating 
hope ; though I own these misfortunes, so far unde- 
served, strike no- little terror on my thoughts. But 
better times, perhaps, may be approaching; for sure 
our enemies luive been blessed with an ample measure 
of success ; and, though some deity may have frowned 

THUC^ VOL. III. K 



kt imi on tiiit «lif vxpeditioiH yet hj tliiB tisie lits 
wrath niitt be f ulty wreakcMl on u*. We «re »0t tke 
firat imtenoe ^ a peopte Wbo baire wantonif iwrMiei 
the possesiiotii of anotteir ; many sneh ofieli«e« teve 
taken their riee from tie tepulre of human pasidoMe^ 
and have been pUnM«d with sneh a meaaare of Ven^ 
geanoe as hnman nature was able to endure* Good 
reason therefore hare wo now to hfope for h milder 
Ihte ftom tiie offended deity^ wte, depresiMyd as we 
are, seem olijects of coiipasskm more than of re80tit«- 
ment. Cast therefbre yonr eyed on the fine bedios of 
heavy-armed, and tiie f^oodly numbers whieh ev«n 
now compose yoor retreat, and let the sight Irevivc 
and cheer your drooping spirilb. Conelnde thaty wher- 
ever you ehoose to halt, f6n are of yourselvea tiiat inw 
stant a mighty community ; sneh as no other Siettinn 
people can presume to stand before, shoaM yos nftta^; 
nor to dispossess, wherever you think proper to «^tle. 
But, that your march foe orderly and safe^ be that the 
care of each individnal amongst your ranks, made 
warm and earnest by the thoughty that, on whatever 
spot yon may be compelled to fight, on that, if crowned 
wi^ victory, you regain a country and a bulwarJL of 
your own. But then, our mmrch must be eontiitiied 
both day and wrght, with unabating speed, becauie ^oor 
stock of provisions is but scanty ; i^d, can we but 
reach some friendly territory belongiag to the Sieoli, 
who, from their excessive dread of the Syraoasans, 
will ever preserve their attachment to us, conclude 
yourselves that moment to be beyond the reach of 
danger. Send therefore your messengers beibi^hand 
to them, with oiilers to tueet us on our route, tmd 
bHng uft the needful supplies of fbod. On the whole, 
my iMtow-soldien, rest asstfred tha^ the Itftft neo€Mity 
enioins yon to be rvsolutety brave, -since to cowai>tf ice 
now ao place of shelter 4)s al^ longer open ; ^M - only 
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if^^sBn item 'Ae eflbrtt «€ yvmr foet, c«i yon again be 
kappy in the eajj o y me nt of those scenes your eyes so 
fo— lly r^reC; and can Athevians re-ereet die extei^ 
! l^ower 4€ the Athenian state, how low soerer it 
' foe iaEen at present : for they are men who make 
* 'State, mft waiis nor ships hy men abandoned/ 

Wi& <tte8e words Of encouragement Nieias ran re* 
^^oiarly Ihromgh all tiie raoiks of the whole amy ; care« 
f aly at the anne time, if he saw any parties 0lragglHig 
Iran the main body, and quitting the order of the 
nsareh, -to letch them np and replace them. Demo- 
fltbeaes exerted himself as ^ligently in bis own de- 
pturtmetkt, enconraging his troops with the same energy 
iaiH mrder of address. The body nnder Nieias, drawn 
«p In a aqmre, led the van of tbe maroh ; that nnder 
^emosfhenes brought np the rear ; whilst the baggage- 
men, and the numerous crowd that attended the camp, 
iiia»«itad wi^in the centre of the heavy-amied. 

When they had advanced to the place of fording the 
iknapus, they found a body of Syracusans and allies 
•drnw^ op in battidia, there to oppose the passage : but, 
-potting tiiese to iHght, they gained the passage of that 
liver, and adranced into the country beyond ; though 
filieir viaych was terribly harassed by the incursions of 
the Syracvsanthoine, and by the missive weapons which 
Hhe light-armed of the enemy poured in from time to 
•tittle among them : and yet, in this day's mareh, the 
.AthealnR» advanced about forty stadia,' and halted for 
the night on an eminenoe. - 

On 'tiie ensuing day, by early dawn, they were again 
-in inotien, and advanced about twenty stadia ;* when, 
dwsoending into a certain plain, they baited and formed 
an encampment. Their design in this was to fetch in 
some provisions, fbr the -adjacent* country was inha- 

» AboutiouriKales. * 'twomiles. 
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blt^, and tor get. a proper supply of ^ water to'-cafpf 
along with tbem ; for in the country beyond y-throiigli 
:vrhich their route was fixed, no- springs were to be met 
with for the length of several stadia. But, during this 
bait, the Syracusans, advancing beyond, them, threw 
up a work across their route to stop their farther pro- 
.gress. The spot chosen for this was a. strong emi- 
Jience, flanked on both sides by an inaccessible crag, 
and known by the name of Acr»nm-Lepas. 
: On the day. following the Athenians resumed, their 
march ; but the horse and numerous darters .of the 
.Syracusans and allies stopped their advance ; the latter 
pouring in their weapons on, and the former riding up 
and disordering their ranks. For a long time, < it is 
•true, the Athenians maintained their skirmishes against 
Jthem ; but at length they retreated again to their last 
encaippment. And now all farther supplies of provi- 
sions were totally cut off; it being no longer possible 
to fetch in any, for fear of. the horse. 

But, decamping early in the morning, they con- 
tinued their march, and forced Uieir progress to the 
eminence which was fortified by the new work. Here 
they found the Syracusan infontry drawn up before 
them in firm and deep battalia, posted also- on* the 
strong eminence they had occupied on purpose ; for 
the pass was very narrow. The Athenians- marched 
up and assaulted the work ; but, being pelted by show- 
ers of darts from the eminence, which was very steep, 
and so gave those on it a great advantage in throwing 
their weapons home, and finding themselves unable to 
force it, they again drew off, and attempted it no far- 
ther. It happened, at the same time, that some claps 
of thunder were heard, accompanied with rain ; effects 
upt unusual in this season, as the year was now in 
autumn ; and yet these accidents contributed still more 
to dispirit the Athenians, )¥ho concluded, that every 
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tMfb^ now acted in 'combination for their destruction { 
J^ariiig^ this interval of inaction Gylippus and the Sy- 
iraeiui«n9 sent off a detachment of tiieir forces to throw 
«p.'a work in their rear; where the enemy had already 
passed : bat the Athenians sent also a detachment of 
tb«ir* own body, which prevented its execution; and, 
aCter this, wheeling^ off with their whole body more 
into the plains,' they halted there for the night. • 

The next morning they began to move forward 
again : and now the Syracusans, besetting them quite 
round in a circle, poured vollies of darts and arrows 
amongst 'them, and wounded numbers. If, indeed, 
the Athenians sallied out against them, they retreated.; 
but, when -the Athenians drew back, they then pressed 
on their retreat ; and, falling in chiefly amongst their 
vear, if at any time they put small parties to flight, 
they struck a consternation into the. whole army. But 
for a iong time, in such a train of skirmishings, the 
Athenians made good their ground; and advancing 
afterwards the length of flve or six stadia,' they halted 
in- a-plain. Here also the Syracusans no longer roo-^ 
lested them, but withdrew to their own camp. 

This night it was determined by Nicias and Demo- 
sthenes, that since the army was reduced to so low a 
condition, and began already to be pressed with a 
total failure of provisions ; since, farther, large num- 
bers had been wounded in the many incidental assaults 
of the enemy, they should first kindle a great number 
of fires, and then march the whole army off, no longer 
by .tiie route which they had first projected, but by 
another towards the sea, quite contrary to that which 
the Syracusans had already preoccupied and guarded, 
The residue of the march was no longer pointed to* 

> Above half a mi|e« 
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Wftfd* Cfttana, bnl to t&e oilier cMat •€ Skilgr, i»^ 
winfdfl CMMviiia, amd Gela^ Mid tbe oitieft in tint ^fOM^ 
ler, both Gveeian and barbarniii. In piirewBMe «f 
this, ft laorge mtmber of fires besn; kindkd,. tbey iltt^ 
lodged in the dead of night. 

This part of their retreat, as ia the geneial fiit» ol 
amieay hut especially of the greatest, eror aobject to 
fears and panids, particnlarly wbes meirhig is the 
night and on hostile ground, and cmiseions,, fatther, 
that the enemy is elose at their heels., ivns made in m 
•ad and disorderiy manner. The oolnrnn^ indeed, wh 
^r Nicias^ which composed the van, kept firm toge<- 
tber in a body, and qaite ontmnrthed the vest of the 
army : bnt that under Denrostheoes, being o«e kalf al 
iMtft, if not the ma^ part, of liie whol^e foroe, was 
separated from the van, and came on in great eonfit- 
sion and disorder. However, by the dawn of dajT 
they reached the coast ; and, gatning the great foad 
whieh is called the Helorrne, took their route along it, 
that, after they had reached the river Cacyparis, they 
might pierce upwards along the course of that rifver 
into the heart of the country ; for thus tSiey hoped to 
meet with the Siculi, whom they had summoned to be 
leady on their route. But, when they bad gained the 
sight of that rirer, they found its banks already oee»^ 
pied by a Syracusan guard, busy in throwing up a 
tampart smd palisade to defend its passive. Ihis party 
they soon dispersed, und passed the rirer, and froas 
thence advanced towards another river, the £rincus ; 
for thus their guides had planned their route. 

In the mean time the Syracusans and allies, wheit 
the day was clearly broke, and they knew the Athe- 
nians had stole off, began in general to tinrow heavy 
imputations on Gylippus, as if the Athenians had 
made their escape through his eonnirance. Yet, be- 
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it. wm MflUgr dkmMrmbb wfc»l lowte thf y lii»4 tiikeii>» 

t^ey cftviQ «p with tli««i atbottt the bo«r 9^ r«iMj»l j 

9a49 aa bay laU in iiat aath tiM colavn undier Uia 

curderaof Dawwathanaa, wUali aoao#Qaa4 tha vaav* an^ 

bad navad in a mora alow aad dtaordlerly sMuinar than 

tlie Tan, hacaaae t^ darkaeaa of tlia night had ao 

W|^y iacoBUDadad aad aaafovufled thai? inarch, thay 

inmadiately chargad tham and fought. The Syr«cu-t 

saa eavalry beaet tham qaita round (the mora ea«ly, 

indeed, aa they were aaparated from the Tan), aad 

drove them into one crawded heap. But the ealumn 

under Nieias was now lilky ftadia' before them ; for 

Niciaa led them forward with great celerity, codi 

eluding that their aafety eensiated, not in Uagering 

Yoluntarily at eo crilieal a period, or expotiag them-r 

aelves to an engagament, but in pushing forward with 

their utmost speed, and fighting only when by abso-i 

lute necessity they were compelled to fight. But then 

Pemosthaaea was involved in a much more laborioua 

•ad c<»tioued toil ; because, as he filed off last, tha 

aaemies were left on his rear; and, soon coovinced 

that they had begun the pursuit, he was obliged, not 

ao mu^h to move forwardi as to draw up his troops in 

the order of battle, till by such necessitated lingering 

he was enriroaedby them> and himself and the body ol 

Athenians undar him were thrown into high tumult 

and eanfusion: for aow, hemmed ip as they were 

an a eertidn apat, surrounded quite by walls, and 

whence the issues both on ojie side and the other were 

fttU of olive-trees, they were terribly galled on their 

flanks by the darts of the enemy. This kind of aa-? 

aoyaaoe tha Syracusans wisely chose to give tbem» 

^ Ahaat fire niilsf • 
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and to decline all eloie engagement; hecxaae, ia 
hazard the latter against enemies now beconae quite 
desperate, they judged would make more for tke ad- 
vantage of the Athenians than of tbemseLyes ; tliengb, 
at the same time, a kind of frugality, inspired by the 
great career of success tiiey bad already obtained, 
taught them not to exhaust their strength on super- 
fluous- encounters, and persuaded them that thus they 
might eflfectually subdue and make this great army 
their prisoners. When, therefore, for the whole re- 
mainder of the day, they had galled them on all »des 
with missive weapons, and now perceived that the 
Athenians and their allies were reduced to a miserable 
plight by the wounds which they had received and the 
other calamities which lay hard on them, Gylippus, 
in concert with the Syracusans and allies, caused a 
herald to proclaim : first, that ' such inhabitants of 
the isles as would come over to them should rest in 
the secure • enjoyment of their liberty :' on which, 
some cities, though not many, went over to them : and, 
in the next place, after some time, a surrender was 
agreed on of the whole body of troops commanded by 
Demosthenes, on the terms, that they should deliver 
up their arms, and no one should suffer death, either 
by public execution, or the miseries of a prison, or the 
want of necessary subsistence. Thus this whole body, 
to the number of six thousand men, surrendered them- 
selves prisoners, and produced all the silver they had 
about them, which they were commanded to throw 
into the hollows of shields, four of which in this man- 
ner were filled full with spoil : and these prisoners the 
victors immediately led away to Syracuse. 
• But Nicias and the column under his command 
arrived the same day on the banks of the Erineus ; 
and, having passed that river, halted on an eminence^ 
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T&e'day fi>npwiD|^, the Syracnsans comini^ lip to his 

posty notified to Nicias, that * those nnder Demosthenes 

had trarrendered/ attd stiminoned him to follow their 

esLanple. Incredalous of the fact, he hegged leave to 

send out a horseman to discover the trnth ; who on his 

return affirming that * they had actually surrendered/ 

Nieias sent an intimation to Gylippus and the Syra- 

cvwansy that he was ready to stipulate, in the name •€ 

tlie Athenians, that ' whatever sums the Syracusans had 

e^spended in this war should be fairly reimbarfcd, on 

eondition the forces under his command might have 

free departure $ but, till the money could be paid, he 

-would leave With them a number of Athenians as hos-' 

tftges for performance, a man for a talent/ 

Gylippus and the Syracusans refused the offer ; and 
resuming offensive measures, ranged their missive 
weapons on them till the evening. This body of troops 
was also sadly distressed for want of bread and neces- 
sary subsistence. Watching, however, for the» dead 
abd silent hours of the night, they were then determined 
to continue their march. They accordingly took up' 
their arms ; the Syracusans perceived it, and sang the 
^aean of alarm. The Athenians were thus convinced' 
that they could not dislodge without being discovered, 
Urid so grounded their arms again, all but one party of 
three hundred men ; for these having forced them- 
selves a passage through the guards, made off in the 
nil^t as fast as it was possible. 

So soon as the day appeared Nicias, at the head of 
his troops, led them forward. But the Syracusans 
and allies pressed on him on all sides in the usual 
manner, pouring in volleys of darts and javelins. The 
Athenians made the best of their way to reach the 
river Assinarus; not only because, annoyed on* all 
tides by the irruption of tiie numerous cavalry and 



•UnMiliiiif p»rU0«» 4#y ea^cM^ ^nas wkoiOd k$ 

ntm^ of t]M8#> e^iild tliojp qik» p99$ ^at river^ lm| 

alio Ibrougb bodily ffttigue w^ a yeheinefit c|«4kec |i 

«Ktiog«uli thw thirti W^ii« therefore, th«>y weit 

on tlie hwakt tb^ riwli^ uito Ibe^ nirer ; no loi^ror olfe* 

•CHrrant of ord^r* bMt oaeh aiiiglf foldier in^eat m 

patiiBg: tbe first of tlie army. And th^ eneniy, ifWi 

1MW proM«d hard on them, h»d vejidered the paaaata 

•lr«ady a busiqoaa of toil ; for, obliged a« they w%ia 

to go down in eonfnaed hoK|», they fell and traqii^M 

on one another ; 8omo» ei«baxra£iied by their apeava 

and lntgS<^9 ^"^^ wi^ inttant deftnietion ; oth«ia^ 

•iitangied in the curowd, were eariied away by tho 

current. The hithei bank of the river was now fiUeii 

with Syracnsaaa^i and» it being naturally steep, they 

poured down their dart4 on the Athenians« numhera ^ 

whom were drinking greedily of the stream, co»k 

fuaedly hampered together in the hollow of the qhtuiii 

nel* The Peloponneaians, plunging in after theui,* 

mado a great slaughter of those who were in the riye^t 

The water was immediately discolored with bkmd: 

but the stream, polluted with mud and gore, deterred 

them not from drinking it greedily, nor many p£ them 

*from fighting desperately for a draught of it. But, iu 

abort, when tho carcasses of the dead began to b^ 

heaped one on another in the river, aitd the who|o 

army was become a continued carnage,* of som^ in t|be 

river, and those who were making off from the banks, 

by the horseman of the foe, Nicias purrendered him* 

aelf prisoner to Gylippu#9 into whose power he ohQi# 

to fall sooner than into that of the Sy racusans. Qe to)d 

himy * that he himself and the Lacedasmonianii might 



> Aeoording to Diodoms Siootus, the number of the slidn 
«MHmted to eighteoa thonsiyid mon* 
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kit Me M Ibeit iHM«e4 tbemaelree^r W| in* 

e«ted Unt »«lop oiigbt bep«t to tke tknshl^of hit 

aoMMta.' Ob Ikis, Gylijppiis iMoed out evder» !• give 

^iwarter ; and Hmm they carried off the teinaaeta ef 

tMa body aa iiriMMKra of war, anek ext«p4cd aa weie 

aeevetod by tlieir caipton, the aimbef of which, wae 

lasge. toaviBgy iartiier, deteched a party in puBaait eC 

tbe tkree hundred, who ui the sight had broke throiii^ 

t^ fiTv^rd, they ako nade then praoaera. The whole 

maiher now ooUected together aa the public priae wae 

aot large ; bttt very numeroHa vera they who w«w 

elafodefCtaely secreted. Not a town in SicUy hut wae 

crowded with then» sinee theae had not aunendered 

OB tema like thoae uader I>e«iosthenea. A coacideff«* 

ftUe Dmnber had alao perished : lor thia was a terrible 

slaughter ; nay, there waa not <me greater in the coarse 

of the SiciliaB war: and ia the preceding skirnishea^ 

whieb had happened very frequently during the inaroh« 

not a few had been slain. Yet^ notwithstanding aH 

tfaiB, many made their escape ; aome from the acenea 

of action, and others from their prisons, from whence 

tiiey afterwards gained an opportunity to run away« 

These repaired to Catena, as a safe resort. 

And now the Syracusans and allies, in one grand 
oolleetiTe body, having amassed together as large a 
number of prisoners as they possibly eould, and all 
the spoils, returned in triumph to Syracuse. The bulk 
of prisoners, whether of tlie Athenians or their con-* 
federates, whom they had taken, they thrust down into 
the quarries, concluding that from such a confipcment 
they could not possibly make escape ; but Nicies and 
Demosthenes, in spite of all the remonstrances of 6y^ 
Hppos, they butchered : for Gylippus imagined that 
the finishing of this war would invest himself with pre- 
eminent degrees of glory, if, besides the rest of hie 
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acliieyemeiits, he could carry home to the Lacedaeioo^ 
nians the generals of the enemy. It' had, farther, so 
happened, that one of these, that is, Demosthenes, was 
regarded as their most inveterate enemy, becanse of 
bis exploits against them in the island of Sphacteria 
and Pylos ; and the other, Nicias, as their most sin- 
cere wellwisher, from his behavior on those very- inci- 
dents : for Nicias had strenuously eiterted himself in 
behalf of those Lacedaemonians who were made pri- 
soners in the island. It was he who prevailed with the 
Athenians to sign the treaty, in pnrsnance of which 
they were released. For such services done them, tbe 
Lacedemonians had a kindness for him; and it had 
been chiefly owing to his assurance of this that he had 
surrendered himself prisoner to Gylippus. But a party 
of the Syracusans, as was generally reported, fearful, 
because they had kept up a correspondence with him, 
leiit, if put to the torture, he might now, amidst the 
general prosperity, involve them in trouble ; others 
dliso, and not least of all, the Corinthians, lest as he 
was rich he might purchase the connivance of his 
keepers to get his liberty, and then again might have 
influence enough to foment fresh stirs to their preju- 
dice, obtained the concurrence of their allies, and put 
him to death. For these, or other reasons most nearly 
neighboring to these, was Nicias doomed to destruc- 
tion ; though the roan of all the Grecians in the pre- 
sent age, who least deserved so wretched a catastrophe,^ 
since his whole life was one uniform series of piety to- 
wards the Deity.* 

As for those who were doomed to the quarries, the 
Syracusans treated them at first with outrageous seve« 

' > Mr. Hobbes in his trandatiDn has omitted this last 
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riiy. Am great nmiibers were erowded together in tbii 
bollaw dungeon, the beams of the sun, in the first 
place, and then the suffocating air annoyed them in a 
more terrible manner, because the aperture was left 
Yiiicovered ; and each succeeding night, the reverse of 
the preceding day, aatnmoal and nipping, through such 
vieissltttdes threw them into strange disorders. Thus 
straitened as they were for room, they did whatever 
they had to do on one and the same spot ; and the car- 
casses of those wl^o died lay heaped up promiscuously 
tc^^ther, as some expired of their wounds, and others 
perished through the vicissitudes of the air they breathed, 
fir some other such deadly cause. At length the stench 
became intolerably noisome ; and they were farther op« 
pressed with hunger and thirst ; for, during the space 
of eight months, the allowance to each was only a cotyl ^ 
of wafer and two cotylsof bread a day. Nay, whatever 
species of misery numbers cooped up in so close a con- 
finement might be liable to suffer, not one of these but 
pressed cruelly on them. They were all thus thronged 
and dieted together for. seventy days : but after this 
term all but the Athenians, and such of the Sicilians 
and Italians as had joined with them in the invasion, 
were sold out for slaves.' 



1 Little more than half a pint. 

> ' The decent and engaging behavior of the Athenians was 
of great service to them ; for by it they either soon obtained 
their liberty," or were highly esteemed and caressed by their 
masters. Some of them were indebted for their freedom to 
Earipideis. The Sicilians, it seems, were fonder of the muse 
of Euripides than were even the people of Greece itself. If 
the strangers, who were often resorting to Sicily, brought 
them any specimens or morsels of his poetry, they learned 
them by heart, and with high delight communicated them to 
their friends. It is said that several, who by this means 
earned their liberty, went afterwards to wait os Euripides, in 
token of their gratitude ; assuring him, some of them, that 
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What tiie whole mnribar of primmtn wwm, it J 
ttEsclly to velal* ; but, iMwever, tbey coiiM«ot be .fewer 
tiiaoi MTen tbouaaiid. Asid tibit proved to he the greet- 
CBt Gieciee exploit of all Ihat happrticd ie tiie ««Huee 
of thiawer; and, ki myopinioo, of all diat o ccauie d 
In the whole hiatory of 4}reeoe ; ainoe the evteut to ifae 
viotors waa aioat ipknteiMy and to the ▼anqniehcj. scat 
caiaaiitoos : for in eyery respect Ihey were tot^y oreiw 
powered, and their nitenea in no reepect had mkU^ 
galaoa. In short, root nnd branch, am j 
aaid, their land arnnes and their ahipping wena 
jniioad ; nay, nothing beksqpng to them « 
Dpooi deitrnction ; and few, out of all their 
ted the good ferkine to revisit thmr native eemitry* 

Soch were the transactioas in Sictly.' 

ihey had been released from slavery for teaching their masters 
what pieces of his writing they were able to repeat j and 
%rtheT8, iSiat, when ▼agabonds after the defeat, they had 'been 
nofipliad wildi oMat and drink fyt singing some of boa iiaes. 
This is not to be wondered at^ since even a Caunian TeaaeJl^ 
which, being bard chased by pirates, and endeavoring to get 
for refbga into a SiciUan hariNnr, was howerer kept off by 
fodoe : till at length, being asked whether they oottid repeat 
any of Euripides* verses, they answered in the affirmative; on 
Which they obtained immediate reception and refage.' Plu- 
tarch in the life of Niciaa. 

1 Some iambic verses of an unknown author are fomid at 
the end of this book in the later Greek editions ; and I beg 
the reader to accept the following translation of them : 
The pride of glory, the exalted hei^t, 
The'&equent trophies on the land and sea, 
Tbe'long career of well-deserved saccess. 
On which their great forefathers tower'd aloft, 
'Whilst Persia trembled at th' Athenian name. 
Now droop'dat once !— A chaos soon succeeds. 
Of anarcby, destruction, and distress: 
Low ebb'd the state, as high it erst had flow'd 
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1[%A%. mt'. H. C« 419.«^When th« news wm fop«tMI 
el AtltoiW) DO belief Ibr % loig tk^e wm gi^reih •vmt 
Hi^ttgh the ttoft crettteble part «f tbe eolcUeiy, «»%• 
ted ibftde tkeir €M||>e fbMB this disistrous bodneii^ 
^p^m>reA it by a «inmiii0t»iitiia ration, tiiat so total « 
4e«lir«etton waft be«oaie their lot. But w> Bwrnpr wera 
^Hi«y comTtvee^ of iU MaMty > than thfir reaeatmeiiti 
Imnt foMh agaiMrt thoea of the omtovt who had ad*'* 
vised and reooamended fte esifieditioiH as if their owm 
suffrages bad u^rtr ooacorred to Its eiLecntion. They 
fer&ef vented ^Iheir gall against those retailers of ora« 
el«s and foretellers of future events, against all fm 
general, who, itretending {>rivity to Ihe will of beaveii^ 
Imd elevated their hopes with the certain conq«0Bt of 
^Sitily. K)n all sides now all manner of disasters en^ 
virotied them about ; and never bad Athens been ^rowa 
Into so great a conslerntftion and dejeetkn as at tiie 

> If^tsreli, from report, tells -an add stmy oa-this oiei;asi<m : 
' A stneoger, who, it seems, had «oaie a&faore at the Pineus, 
and had set him down in a barber's shop, began to talk about 
the overthrow in Sicily, as of a point well known a;t Athens. 
The barber, hearing it before any other person had the news, 
ran wi^ all speed up into the city ^ and, having ^tat ikifontied 
the magistrates of it, aj^read the news in an instant all over 
the forum. Consternation aad tumult St once ensued. The 
inagisfrates convened an assembly of the people, and produioed 
l&e barber before them. He wss oalled on to tell from whom he 
had the news ; ancl when he could not name the person, being 
looked on as an idle fellow, and a -disturber of the public 
peace, he was immediately tied on the wheel, and a long tims 
whilrled M>iiad en it, tiU several persons arrived who «ave a 
minute and circumstaiitial account of the whole.' Life of 
TJifcias. 
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present juncture : for now, beside what each private 
family suffered, as the public at the same time had lost 
the bulk of i|s heavy-armed and horsemen, and that 
flower of its youth,. which they saw it impossible to 
replace, they were sorely dejected. Conscious, fur- 
ther, that they had not shipping; sufficient in their docks 
for a fresh equipment, npr mojiey in the public treasury, 
Aor even hands to man what vessels they had left, they 
gave up all hope of deliverance in the present crisis. 
Their enemies from Sicily they imagined would soon 
enter .the Piraeus with a powerful navy, especially as 
they were flusl^ with such a career of success ; and 
their enemies nearer home would now, for a certainty, 
redouble their preparations, and with the utmost reso* 
lution fall on them at once both by sea and land, and 
be fa]^ther . strengthened by the revolt of their own 
^empori^ng confederates. At last, however, they 
agreed it was their duty to do what might yet be done; 
not basely to abandon their own preservation, but to fit 
out a navy, by collecting from all possible resources 
both timber and money; and timely to secure their 
o.^n.dependent states, above all, E9boBa ; a^d to reduce 
the expenses of the civil administration with all pos- 
sible economy ; and to lodge the sovereignty in the 
hands of a select body of old experienced statesmen, 
whose maturer counsels might, if possible, yet extri- 
cate the state from its present misfortunes. Such an 
effect had the general consternation now on them, an 
effect not unusual with a people, that they became 
heartily disposed to order their government aright. 
And, as to such resolutions they came, they proceeded, 
farther, to put them in execution: and the summer 
ended. 

In the beginning of the ensuing winter, animated by 
the terrible blow the Athenians had received in Sicily, 
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ih9 whole l>a4jr of Ijhneece wag alert ag»iiift tkeia* 
Even ench m httd Jhitbeirto obaenreA » strict nentrftli^f 
without BO mutk M waitisg for « ^omal ioTitaliQB to 
arcede, thought it inoumbeut on themselvec no longer 
to be i^erat from the war, but voluntarily to enter the 
liete against the AtheniaoB, Not a state but reasoned 
thus : that themselves also, these Athenians, had they 
sueceeded in Sicily, would uadonbtedly have attacked ; 
and then cooelnded. that, as the war for certainty was 
very nearly finished, it would be glorious for them to 
have a hand iu its completion. But the old eonfede-* 
rates of the Lacedsamoaians, as theijr desires were 
greater, so they exerted themselves now with greater 
alacrity than ever to procure a speedy relaxation of 
their heavy burdens. Yet, in a most remarkable man- 
n^, such states as were dependent on Athens mani- 
fested their readiness to revolt, even beyond the bouade 
of cauttoa; since now they formed their judgments in 
all the warmth of indignation, and could discern no 
probable method by which the Athenians could retard 
their ruin for another summer. 

All these circumstances coinciding, the liaeedsemo* 
nian atate became prodigiou^y alert : and, above all, 
with the expectation that their confederates pf Sicily, 
with a powerful reinforcement, as their navies must 
sow of necessity act in concert, would he with them, 
in all probability, very early in the spring. In every 
view their hopes were gallant and elate. They de- 
termined to go on with the war without any delay ; 
centduding that, if once brought well to a conclusion, 
they ehould ever for the future be released from such 
dangers as had lately threatened from Athens, in case 
Sicily had beeoi reduced; and, should they now de<- 
molish their competitors, must remain for the future 
mpreme leaders of Greece, without fear of a reverse. 

THUC. VOL. III. i. 
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Inataotly, therefore, Agis their king, though in tiie 
depth of winter, sallying forth wkh a body of trcN>p8 
from Decelea, marched round the confederacy, levying 
sums of money for the service of the marine. Turn- 
ing his ronte to the Melian g^lf, he took a large booty 
from the CEtcans, against whom their enmity had beai 
of long duration, which he converted into money. He 
also compelled those Achieans who were seated in the 
Phthiotis, and other states in this quarter dependent od 
Thessaly, spite of all the complaints and murmurs of 
the Thessalians, to give him some hostages for their 
good behavior, and to furnish him with money. He 
disposed of these hostages into safe custody at Co- 
rinth, and spared na pains to get them over into the 
alliance. 

The Lacedsemonians, farther, circulated an order 
among the states for the building of one hundred sail . 
of ships* They taxed themselves and the Boeotians to 
furnish respectively twenty-five; the Phocians and Lo- 
crians fifteen ; the Corinthians fifteen ; the Arcadians, 
and Pellenians, and Sicyonians, ten ; the Megareans, 
and Troezenians, and Epidanrians, and Hermionians, 
ten. They went to work with all other needful prepa- 
rations, that they might prosecute the war briskly on 
the first approach of spring. 

• The Athenians, on tiie other hand, were not remiss 
in preparing for their own defence ; since, in pursuance 
of the plan' they had formed, they were busy during 
all the winter in building of ships, having collected 
proper quantities of timber ; and in fortifying Sunium j 
that the navigation of their victuallers round that cape 
might be preserved from molestation. They also eva- 
cuated the fortress in Laconia which they had raised 
in the voyage to Sicily ; and in all respects, where they 
judged themselves involved in any less needful ex- 
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-fieiMe, . they contracted their 'disburaements with the 
almost frugality. But fheir principal care waa keep- 
ing a close eye on their dependent^, that they might 
Bot revolt. 

Amidst these employments of both parties, which 
"were nothing less than most earnest preparations on all 
'rides, as if war was just in its commencement, the £n- 
boeans to<^ the lead, and sent ambassadors this winter 
to treat with Agis about a revolt from the Athenians. 
Agis accepted what terms they proposed ; and sent for 
Alcamenes, the son of Sthenelaidas, and Melanthua, 
from Lacedaemon, to pass over as commanders into 
Eubasa. Accordingly they arrived with a body of ci- 
tizens newly enfranchised,' to the number of about 
three hundred; and Agis was preparing for their 
transportation ; but in this interval the Lesbians ar- 
rived, with declarations of their readiness to revolt ; 
and, as they were seconded by the recommendations 
of the Boeotians, Agis was persuaded to put off for a 
time the affair of Euboea, and began to expedite the 
revolt of the Lesbians, having assigned them Alcame- 
ses for their governor, who was to have passed over to 
£oboea. The Boeotians promised to send them ten 
ships, and Agis ten. These points were transacted 
without the privity of the Lacedaemonian state: for 
Agis, so long as he continued at Decelea, having under 
bis command the army of the state, was invested with 
a power of sending detachments whithersoever * he 
thought proper, and to levy men and money at his 
own discretion ; and it may with truth be affirmed, 
that the confederates, during this period, paid a much 
greater deference to him than to the state of Lacedas- 
jBon : for, having a powerful force .under hia own 

> Neodamodes. 
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brdevs, he wea forttiidabU in y» eireiy ttotion. And 
thus he al'bitrarily settled the negotiation of the Le*^ 
bians. 

But then the Chians and the Erythrseans, who vrem 
also desirous to refoU, uddressed themselves, not to 
Agis, but at Lacedaemon. In their eompany also went 
thither an ambassador from Tisdaphernes, wko wa< 
lieutenant for Darius, the son of Artaxerxea, isk tlie 
ntarititte provinces of Asia. Even Tissaphemes oon^- 
cerned himself now to inftame the Peloponnesian 
ardor, and ptbmised them lar^e supplies : for lately 
he had been summoned by the king to make returns 
of the revenue of his government; which not being 
able to exact from the Grecian cities, becaose of the 
Athenians, he had run into a large arrear. He «on« 
eluded therefore that, could be demolish the Athe" 
iiians, he then with ^reat ease might levy the tributes; 
What is m«re, might make the Lacedsoiiionians eonfb- 
derates to the king ; and might at length convey te 
him, either dead or alive, Amorges, the bas«ard son of 
IPissiithnes, who had revolted in Caria, as the king 
had expressly commanded. The Chians thereforsi and 
Tissaphernes, were n^w negotiating Hiis point in oob^ 
cert. 

Calligitus, the son of Laophon, a Megarean, and Ti^ 
magoras, the son of A^enagoras, a Gyzicene, both ex^ 
iles fh>m their native places, and reAiged with Phar- 
nabaams, the soti ^f Pharnabactis, arrived at Laoedaa* 
mon about the same point 6f time, commissioned by 
Phamabazus to procure an aid of shipping for tbe Hel* 
lespont, by which he might be enabled, the very same 
thing as Tissaphernes desired, to work the revolt of 
the cities within his district from the Athenian obe- 
dience, because of the tributes, and expeditiously to 
gain for himself the eredit of having procured for his 
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Iter tbe ulUaiice ef the LeeedasBMmifiiie. At %\^ 
agents of Phaniabazus and those also of Tiisaphemef 
-were negotiating the same point, though apart from 
caeh other» a great debate arose nmong the statesmen 
«t l4kcedfl&mon ; one party insisting, with Tehemence* 
that an aid of shipping and a land force should he sent 
to Ionia and Chios ; another party, that they should 
he sent first to HeUespout. The Laoedasmonians how«- 
ever complied hy far the soonest with the demands 
of the Chians and Tissaphernes. Aloihiades indeed 
espoused the cause of the latter, from au extraordinary 
ceal to mark hereditary friendship to Eindins, who at 
this juncture presided in the coU^e of ephori« On 
this acoonnt it was that the family of Alcibiades, i|i 
ooQpiimeQt to this friendship, had XsXen a Laced«mor 
nian name ; for this ^^ndiuf was the son of an Alcihia^ 
des. Yet, previously, the lAcedaemonians despatched 
Phrynit, a person born epd eduented in those parts* to 
Chios, to inspect the state of affaurs tbere» und report 
whether they had so large a number of shipping as 
they pretended, and their situation in other respect^ 
equalised the fine account they had given of it Ac^ 
eordingly, when Phrynis had reported tibat all the 
accounts they had heard were true, the Cbi&ns and 
Erythrmans were instantly admitted allies. They 
wted, farther, to aend them forty sail of shipping, a$ 
there were already assembled at Chios not fewer than 
sixty from places which the Chians named. Ten of 
these they designed to despatch, as soon as possible, 
under the command of Melanchridas» who was ap- 
pointed admiral. But afterwards, the shock of an 
earthquake being felt, instead of Melanchridi^s they 
sent Chaloideus ; and^ instead of ten* equipped in I^ar 
conia only ^re ships for this service. 
Here the winter ended ; and the nineteenth year oT 
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this war came also to an end, of #hich Thncydides hziS 
compiled the history. 

Year xx. — Summer now coming on; as the Ghians 
were earnestly soliciting the despatch of the ships, 
and also afraid lest the Athenians should get notice of 
their transactions, for the whole of the negotiation had 
been carried on without the knowlege of the latter, 
the Lacedaemonians sent to Corinth three citizens of 
Sparta, to prevail with that state fpr the transportation 
of their ships with all possible expedition across the 
isthmus, from the other sea into that which lies to- 
wards Athens, that all in a body might stand away for 
Chios ; as well those which Agis had destined for the 
service of Lesbos as the rest. The whole number of 
shipping belonging to the alliance, now assembled to- 
gether there, amounted to thirty-nine. 

But Calligitus truly and Timagoras refused, in the 
name of Pharnabazus, to have any participation in the 
expedition to Chios ; nor would part with the money 
they had brought them, which was .five-and-twenty 
talents,* to disburse in this equipment. They intended 
to get another fitted out, whieh should siul away under 
their own orders. 

As for Agis, when now he perceived that the Lace- 
dcemonians were determined to go first to Chios, he no 
longer suffered his own projects to clash with those of 
the state ; but the confederates now assembling at 
Corinth proceeded to draw up a plan of operations. 
It was accordingly agreed that they should go first to 
Chios, under the command of Chalcideus, who fitted 
out the five ships in Laconia ; from thence to Lesbos, 
under the command of Alcamenes, whom Agis had 

1 4IMai 15«. sterlmg. 
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destined for thet tervioe : in tbe last place, they thouM 
proceed tp the Hellespont ; and in this service it. was 
agreed beforehand that Clearehns, the son of Ram- 
phias, should take on him the command ; but the first 
step should be the transportation of a moiety of their 
shipping across the isthmus, which were imu^ediately 
to stand out to sea, that the attention of the Athenians 
might be less engaged on such as .were already in their 
course than on those which were to follow ; for now 
they determined to cross the sea in an open insulting 
manner, as they contemned the present impotence of 
the Athenians, because they had no considerable force 
any where at sea. 

When these resolutions were formally completed, 
they immediately transported one-and-twenty ships. 
Expeditious saiUng was earnestly solicited ; but the 
Corinthians declared a reluctancy to go the voyage 
till they had celebrated the Isthmian games, which 
were at hand. To ren^ove this obstacle, Agis declared 
himself ready to have the whole procedure charged to 
his own account, that they might be cleared from a 
breach of the Isthmian cessation. The Corinthians 
not complying with. this proposal^ and delay necessa* 
rily resulting from it, the Athenians gained by this 
an earlier discovery of the negotiation of the Chians; 
and despatching Aristocrates, one of their generals, 
charged them openly with the guilt of such a proce- 
dure. The Chians as strenuously denying the charge, 
they commanded them to send away their shipping 
forthwith to Athens, by way of pledge for their safety. 
The Chians accordingly sent seven : but the detach* 
ment of these was intirely owing to the popular party 
of that island, who had been kept in utter ignorance of 
the late, negotiation. The few who were privy, to it 
had no mind to incur the popular resentment before 
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ikfij were emtbled to stem its fnry ; cffMeially as 
they had resigned aU hope of the arriral of the Pelo- 
poiiDesiaDS, whose motions #ere exceedingly dilatory. 

In the mean time the Isthmian games were solemiiMed ; 
and at these the Athenians, who had the regular in- 
▼itation sent them, assisted in form. The pvaeticea of 
the Chians became here more apparent to them Hiaa 
erer. No sooner therefore had they returned to 
Athens than they pat all the needful expedients in 
readiness, to prevent the squadron which was to sail 
from Cenchrecp from passing nndiscovered. 

When the festival was over, the latter, with one-aad- 
twenty sail, under the command of Alcamenes, stood 
out to sea in order for Chios. And the Athenians, 
advancing against them, at first with an equal number 
of ships, stood off again into open sea ; bat, when the 
Peloponnesians would not follow them far, but stood 
in to the land, the Athenians disappeared ; for, having 
amongst their number the seven ships of the Chians, 
they thought it not safe to trust them. But, having 
afterwards manned out others, to the amount of thirty* 
seven, they drove the enemy along the coast into Pi* 
neus of the Corinthians : this is a desert harbor, and 
the last on the confines of £pidauria« One ship, in- 
deed, which the enemy came up with at sea, the Pa* 
loponnesians lost ; but all the rest they drew together 
to a station within the harbor. Here the Atheniaos 
attacked them on the water with their ships, and by 
land with a party sent purposely on shore. The attack 
was attended with great confa^ion, and carried on in 
a disorderly manner. The party of the Athenians 
which attacked from the land disabled the bulk of the 
squadron, and killed the commander Alcamenes ; some 
also of their own people perished in the action. But, 
when the dispute was ended, they posted a sufficSont 
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mnilMr of tb«ir sliiiM to lie hang tbofe of th« eneay $ 
«i»d« witk tbe remaioder, Baehored near a litUe idami^ 
4im which, as it lay at a tmall diataace, they formad aa 
•etfteampmenty and sent away to Atheos for a reiii*' 
foreemeot. 

In faror of the Peloponneaiaaa came up, on the day 
following, not only the Corinthiaas, hut aooa after a 
numher also of others, from the adjacent country, ia 
aid of the squadron ; who, perceiving that the preaer* 
▼ation of it would be a work of laborious toil on so 
desert a coast, were sadly perplexed. Some argued 
Tofaomently for setting tbe ships on fire ; but at length 
it was concluded to draw them ashore, and, encamping 
with tlieir land forces round them, to guard them 
from the enemy till some conveaient opportunity 
ahould ofier of getting them away. Agis, also, whoa 
informed of their situation, sent to them Thermo, a 
citiaen of Sparta. 

To the Lacedaemonians the first adTice that had been 
sent was this, that * the squadron bad set sail from the 
isthmus :' for orders had been given Alcamenes by the 
ephori that when this point was executed he should 
despatch a horseman to them: and immediately then 
they had determined to despatch away the commander 
Chaicideus, accompanied by Alcibiades, with the ^re 
Mhipa of their own equipment ; but, at the instant they 
were ready to move off, the news arrived that the 
squadron had been driven into Piraeus. Dejected by 
this unexpected event, because they had stumbled in 
the very first entrance on an Ionian war, they no 
longer persisted in the design of sending away their 
own ships, but even thought of recalling some of those 
which were already at sea. But, as this was disw 
covered by Alcibiades, he again persuaded Endius, 
and the other ephori, by no means intirely to give up 
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the expcditMNi ; amrring ttem, that by a timely de- 
spatch they might yet malLe that ialaiid before aay ia- 
fonnatioii of the dinater which had befallen the aqua- 
dron could reach the Ghiaiia ; and of htnnelfy were 
he once in Ionia, he could easily effect the nercdt 
of the citiet, by opening their eyes iu respect to the 
weakness of the Athenians and the hearty and rigort^us 
interposition of the lAcedemonians ; since on these 
topics he should be heard with greater deference than 
any other person whaterer. He also prirately en- 
couraged Endius with the prospect of great glory to 
himself, if through him Ionia could be brought to re- 
Tolty and the king be made confederate to Lfusede- 
mon, whilst Agis had no band in these masterly 
strokes of policy; for he happened now to be at 
variance with Agis.* By such insinuations Alcibiades 
preyailed on the ephori and Endius, and sailed away 
with the ^ve ships, in company with Chalcideus, the 
IJacedaemonian ; and the voyage they performed with 
all possible expedition. 

*■ No reasons are here assigned for the rariance betvreen 
Alcibiades and Agis. Numbers of probable ones might occur 
from the different tempers and manners of the persons ; bat 
we learn from Plutarch that Alcibiades had been intriguing 
with Timsa, the wife of Agis, and had had a son b^r her, who 
was called Leoty chides, disowned afterwards by Agis, and in- 
capacitated from succeeding to the throne. Alcibiades was 
alirays dissolute ; and yet this, it seems, was merely to gra- 
tify his pride, since he declared bis intention in this intrigue 
to have been that his descendants might reign at Sparta. Iliis 
fine gentleman from Athens was exceedingly agreeable in the 
eyes of her Spartan majes^ ; even though his deportment at 
Sparta was such as if he had been trained from his birth in the 
severe discipline of Lycurgus. He was a thorough Spartan, 
Bhaved close, plunged into cold water, could make a meal on 
.dry bread, and feast on black broth. * One would think/ 
says Plutarch, ' he had never kept a cook in his life, never 
veen a perfumer, nor ever worn a Milesian robe.' Life of Al- 
cibiades. 
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About tfie same time the MJtteen ships, wiiiek h«i 
heen at the war of Sicily onder the orders of GyUppus^ 
r^gfained in safety the Peloponnesian points. They had 
been intercepted near Leucadia, and terribly haraised 
by 'twenty-seyen sail of Athenians, commanded by 
Mippocles, the son of Menippus, who was stationed 
tii^re to watch the return of the fleet from Sicily* 
Yet only a single ship was lost. The rest, escaping 
tfae Athenian chase, arrived safe in the harbor of Go* 
rittth. 

But Chalcidens and Aldbiades, who were now on 
tlfeir voyage, stopped and detained whatever they met^ 
that their course might not be divnlged: and, touch- 
ing fifst at Corycus on the main, and there setting at 
liberty such as they had detained, and gaining a ctfn* 
lerence with some of the 'Ghians who were privy to 
tiieir designs, by whom being advised to make directly 
for the harbor of Chios, without any formal notifica- 
tion, they arrived there, intirely unexpected by the 
Chians. By this, the many were thrown at once into 
astonishment and terror ; but the few had so con- 
ducted matters, that the council was that moment sit- 
ting; in which Cbalcideus and Alcibiades being ad- 
mitted, they said, that many other ships were coming 
up i but, suppressing all mention of the squadron 
blocked np at Piraeus, the Chians declared a revolt 
from the Athenians ; and the Erythrseans soon followed 
their example. 

So far sttccessfal, they passed on with three ships 
to'CJlazoraenae, and caused that city also to revolt. In- 
stantly on this the Clazomenifuis crossed over into the 
continent, and fortified Folic^e, to be a place of safe 
resort for themselves, in case obliged to quit the little 
island they occupied at present. All therevolters, in 
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■hort, were wamly emi^oyed in Idrtif ying their tammy 
andmakiog preparatioiM for war. 

At Athens the news soon arrired of the revolt of 
Chios. They were now conTineed that horrid and a^ 
parent dangers already enTironed them abo«t» and 
that the rest of their dependents wonld not long he 
quiet, when the most powerAil state amongst them bad 
thrown off the yoke. Now, therefore, the thouaand 
talents/ which through all the course of the war they 
had religiously refrained from touching, the penakies 
bMng discharged which the law in^cted on him who 
ahould moye, or whoerer should vote it, amidst their 
present consternation, they decreed ^ should be em- 
ployed in the publie service, and that a large number 
of ships should by this means be equipped ; that, far- 
ther, from the squadron which blocked up Pirssoa 
eight ships should immediately be detached ;' whidi, 
accordingly, quitting the blockade, pursued the squad- 
ron under Chalcideus ; but being unable to come up 
with them, returned again. This detachment waa 
commanded by Strombichides, the son of Diotimus ; 
that ' soon after twelve others, under the ordera of 
Thrasyeles, should repair to Chios, there also to be 
detached from the same blockade/ Having, more- 
over, fetched off the seven vessels belonging to the 
Chians, which assisted in forming the blockade at 
Pinsus, they set at liberty the slaves who were op 
board them, and threw all the freemen into prison, 
fiut to replace the whole number detached from the 
blockade of the Peloponnesians, they lost no time in 
fitting out other vessehi and sending them to that post. 
They had also a scheme for the expediUous equipi- 

> 193.750LtterUng. 
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vneiit of thirty aaora. GYeftt* indoed, was their irdor jr 
and nothing of small inportance was taken ia hand, aa 
tli« pouit in itgitatioii was no lass than the recovery of 
Gliios. 

In the mean time Stromhiehides, with the eight sail 
of abips, arrived at Samos, and taking with him one 
Samiati vessel, stood onwards to Teoe, and required of 
thena to have no participation in the present com* 
notions* From Chios, abo, Chakideiis was now 
coming over to Teos with a fleet of three-and-tweaty 
sail ; a«d the land force of the Glazomenians^ and also 
of the £rythr»ans, attending his motions, was mareh^ 
ing thither by land ; hut Strombkhides, baring timely 
notice of their approach, put out again before their 
arrival. Standing out aloof into open sea, he had a 
▼iew of this nomerous ieet in tiielr course from Chios; 
tm which he ied amain to Sanios. But tfafe enemy 
followed in piirsnrt. 

The Teians, who at first refused admittance to tha 
land forces, when now the Athenians plainly fled, 
thought proper to open their gates. Here the bulk .of 
l^m were inactive for a time, attending the return of 
Chalcidens from the pursuit. But, when time wore 
on without his appearing, they demolished of their 
own accord the wall which the Athenians bad built o« 
the side of Teos, facing the continent. In this they 
w«re also assisted by a small party of barbarians, who 
4n this interval had joined them, and were commanded 
by Tages, the deputy of Tissaphemes. 

But Chalddeos and Alcibiades, when they had 
chased Strombicbides into Samos, havii^ furaishod 
the mariners of the Peloponnesian vessels with pr<^»er 
arms, left ,them as a garriaoa in Chios. Having 
manned their vessels airesh at Chios» with an addition 
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of twenty others^ they stood aw«y for Mil^tns, as 
meditating its revolt. This was owing to AlcilnadeB ; 
who, having an interest in persons of .the first rank 
among the Milesians, made it a point to effect tfaeij 
accession before the fleet should come up from Pelo- 
ponnesus, and to secure the whole honor to the Chnos 
'and himself, and Chalcideus and Endius who had aent 
him, in pursuance of his engagements, to work the 
revolt of the cities, with the sole power of the Ghians 
and with Chalcideus,. Having therefore perforated 
the greatest part of their voyage thither without being 
discovered, and prevented by a small portion of time 
Strombichides, and also . Thrasycles, who was lately 
come up from Athens with twelve ships, and in junc- 
tion with the former, followed after them, they caused 
Miletus to revolt. The Athenians, indeed, with nine- 
teen sail, arrived on their heels ; but, as the Mile- 
sians denied them a reception, they took their station 
at Lade, an adjacent island. 

The first alliance between the king and the Laee- 
diemonians was made immediately after the revolt 
of Miletus, by Tissaphernes and Chalcideus, as fol- 
lows: 

*' 'On these terms the Lacedaemonians and confed^ 
Irates make an alliance with the king and Tissapher^ 
DCS : — 

* Whatever region or cities the king possesses and 
the ancestors of the king possessed, be those the 
king's. 

' And, out of those cities, whatever sums of money 
l>r any other supply went to the Athenians,, let the 
king and the Lacedaemonians and confederates jointly 
stop, that the Athenians may no longer receive those 
sums of money, nor any other such supply. 
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* And the war against tbe Athenians let the king 
and the Lacedeemonians and confederates jointly carry 

OB. 

* And be it unlawful to put an end to the war against 
the Athenians without the consent of both the contract* 
ing' parties ; of the king on one side, of the Lacedfemo* 
m»ns and confederates on the other. 

. ^ If, farther, any revolt from the king, be they de- 
clared enemies to the Lacedaemonians and confede* 
rates. 

*■ And, if any revolt from the LacedaBmonians and 
confederates, be they declared enemies, in the same 
manner, to the king.' 

This alliance was now formally concluded. 
Immediately after this the Ghians, who had manned 
out ten additional ships, stood away to Anaea ; being 
desirous to pick up some information of what was 
doing at Miletus, and at the same time to cause the 
revolt of the cities. Here, being reached by an order 
from Ghalcideus to return back to Chios, with an inti- 
mation that Amorges with a land army would soon be 
ou them, they sailed away to the temple of Jupiter. 
From hence they descried sixteen ships, which Dio- 
medon was bringing up from Athens, from whence he 
had sailed somewhat later than Thrasycles. On this 
discovery they tied amain with a single ship to £phe- 
sus, but with the rest of their fleet to Teos. Four, in- 
deed, of the number, which their crews had aban- 
doned, the Athenians took ; yet all the hands escaped 
on shore ; but the remainder reached in safety the city 
of the Teians. After this the Athenians stood away 
into Samos : but the Chians, putting again to sea with 
the residue of their ships, and attended by a land 
force, caused Lebedos.to revolt, and also Erae. And, 
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tkew point! canied, both the land foioe and tlie aqsa- 
droB retomed respectively to their own homes. 

About the same time the twenty sail of Peloponne- 
sians, which hf d been chased into Pirsns, ukl lay 
blocked np there by an equal number of Athemans, 
having snde an unexpected sally on the eoewiy, «ad 
got the better io a naral engagement, took four of the 
Athenian ships; and sailing away from Cenchrete, 
were again fitting out for the voyage to Ghicts and 
Ionia. Astyochus also came down thither from lAce« 
dsNnon as admiral, in whose hands the whole command 
at sea was now lodged. 

When the land army had quitted Teos, Tissaphemes 
in person came thither with a body ; and, after com- 
pletely demolishing those parts of the wall before Teos 
which were yet left standing, marched away. 

Not long after his departure Piomedon, arriving 
there with ten sail of Athenians, in order to gain a 
reception, made a truce with the Teians. From thence 
he coasted along to Ere, and assaulted the place ; but, 
not being able to take it, he sailed away. 

Coinciding with this in point of time, an insurrec- 
tion was made at Samos by the people against the no- 
bility. The Athenians, who with three ships were 
then lying at Samos, assisted the former. On this 
tMScasion the Samian people massacred about two hun- 
dred persons, all of the nobiHty. Four hundred others 
they condemned to exile ; and, having divided amongst 
themselves their lands and houses, and obtained from 
the Athenians a decree of being governed by their own 
constitutions, as men whose fidelity was no longer to 
be suspected, they assumed the whole civil adminis- 
tration ; leaving no share of it in the hands of the 
landed gentry, and absolutely prohibiting to the peo- 
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l^le idl ftlHasee for tkc fiitare With tlian, to as neither 

t:o give their daughters to them, nor ever to marry 

^lieirs. 

After these transactions, daring the same sommer, 

tike Cfoians^ proceeding with unabating ardor, left no<* 
-thing undone to compass the revolt of the cities. Even 
^vrithoQt Peloponnesian aid they made them visits with 
their own single force ; and, desirous at the same time 
to involre as lafge a number as possible in their own 
dangers, they undertook a voyage with thirteen sail of 
ships to Lesbos. This agreed exactly with the Lace- 
daemonian plan; which was to make the second attempt 
on that island, and from thence to proceed to Helles* 
pont. The land force at tiie same time of such Pelo* 
ponnesians as were at hand, and their adjacent allies, 
attended their motions by the route of Clazomene and 
Cyme : these were commanded by Eualas, a Spartan ; 
but the fleet was under the orders of Deixiadas, a na- 
tive of those parts : and those ships, steering first to- 
wards, and arriving at Methymne, paused its revolt.* 
* * * * * 

But Astyochus, the Lacedemonian admiral-in-chief, 
putting to sea from CenchresD, where he had taken on 
him the command, with four sail of shipping arrived 
at Chios : and the third day after his arrival there 
twenty-five sail of Athenians, commanded by Leon and 
Diomedon, reached the isle of Lesbos ; for Leon had 
been lately sent from Athens with a reinforcement of 
ten. On the very evening of that day Astyochus put 
out again to sea, with the addition of one Chian ship, 

* From what follows it looks its if some words were wanting 
here. The Latin translators have endeayored to supply It, 
thus : * And the Chians, leaving four ships here for the de- 
fence of the place, stood away with the rest to Mitylene, and 
caused it to revoU/ 

THUC. VOL. III. M 
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and Stood away for Lesbos to give tbem all the sissist- 
ance in his power. . Accordingly be touched first at 
Pyrrba, proceeding from thence the day following to 
Eressus, where information met him that Mitylene had 
been taken by the Athenians at a shout ;. for the latter, 
as their arrival was intirely unexpected, standing boldly 
into the harbor, seized at once all the Ghian vessels ; 
and then landing, and gaining a victory over such as 
made head against them, became masters of the city. 
Astyochus, informed of this event by the Eressians, 
and the Chian ships under the command of Eabolns 
from Methymn€t,^-which, having been left in the har- 
bor of that place, had fled at once when Mitylene was 
taken, three of them came up safe to Astyochus, but 
one had fallen into the hands of the Athenians, — Asty- 
ochus now desisted from proceeding to Mitylene. Hav- 
ing effected the revolt of Eressus, and provided the 
inhabitants with arms, he ordered the soldiers from on 
board his own squadron to march by land, under the 
command of Eteonicus, towards Antissa and Methymne ; 
whilst himself, with Ms own ships and the three Chians, 
advanced along the shore towards the same places. 
He hoped the Methymneans, on the sight of this suc- 
cor, would resume their spirits, and abide by their re- 
volt. But, when every thing in Lesbos seemed to act 
in concert against his scheme, he took his landmen 
again on board, and made the best of his way back 
again to Chios. The forces, farther, that had attended 
the motions of his squadron, and which were to have 
proceeded with him to Hellespont, were dismissed to 
their respective cities. After tiiis they were joined 
at Chios by six ships, which were sent thither by the 
confederate fleet of Peloponnesians assembled at Cen- 
chrese. 
The Athenians in the mean time were employed in 
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ivflelUing the stale of alun in Lesbos. Stinding 
across from thence, and demolishing Polichne» on the 
coAtinent, lately fortified by the Glazomenians, they 
remoTed all the latter back again to their city in the 
islapd, esLcepting such as were authors of the rerolt ; for 
these had retired to Daphnus. And thus Cla«omene 
once more became subject to the Athenians. 

The same summer the Athenians, who with twenty 
ships had stationed themselves at Lade to awe Miletus, 
haying made a descent at Panormus in the Milesian 
territory, killed Chalcideus the Lacedaemonian, who 
with a handful of men endeavored to repulse them. 
The third day after this action they re-embarked, but 
first erected a trophy; which the Milesians thought 
proper to demolish, as* not fixed on a spot which was 
the property of the victors. 

Leon also and Diomedon, at the head of the Athe- 
nian fleet on the station of Lesbos, assembling together 
what force they could from the Oinussie islands, which 
lie before Chios, and from Sidusa and Pteleum* for- 
tresses of their own in Erythsee, stood away from 
Lesbos in a body, and carried on the war by sea against 
the Chians. The land soldiers on board them were 
some of the heavy-armed of the public roll of Athens, 
now pressed into this service. At Gardamyle they 
landed ; and at Bolissus, having routed in battle a 
i>ody of. Chians that made head against them, and 
done great execution. on them, they reduced all the 
places in that quarter of the island. At Phanae also 
they fought a second time with great success ; and, a 
third time, at Leuconium : but as, after these repeated 
defeats, the Chians no longer showed themselves in the 
field to oppose them, the victors made cruel ravage on 
that rich and fertile country ; and which, from the in- 
vasion of the Modes to the present period of time, had 
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been totally eatemptei from the miseiiet of war : for, 
next to the Lacedfemoniansy tbe Ciiiant are the only 
peppie who (as far as I have been able to obeerre) 
have enjoyed a series of public prosperity with a steady 
and uniform moderation, and, in proportion as their 
state increased in wealth and power, made miitable 
accessions to its domestic splendor and security. Nay, 
even their late revolt, if this should chance to be 
ascribed to a want of judicious and cautionaiy mea- 
sures, they never ventured to declare, till they had 
fortified the haaanlous step with numerous and gallast 
confederates, and saw plainly that the Athenians (as 
even the Athenians themselves could not possibly 
deny), after the blow received in Sicily, were plung^ 
into the lowest depth of impotence and distress. If 
therefore they proved mistaken, it was one of thcose 
cases inseparable from 'the constant mutability of hu- 
taian affairs, where nambers were involved in tbe same 
mistake with themselves, who yet in their judgment 
were perfectly convinced that the intire ruin of Atiieos 
was fast approaching. 

Now, therefore, blocked up as they were by sea, 
whilst their lands all around were ravaged by the 
enemy, a party among them were concerting the me- 
. thod of delivering up . the city into the hands of the 
Athenians. But those in the administration, getting 
wind of their design, refrained indeed from making a 
bustle about it in public ; but, fetohiag over As^o*- 
chus, the Lacedsemottian admind-in-chtef, with his 
four ships from Erythrse, they consulted how to pre- 
vent the execution of the plot by the mildest and most 
gentle methods, either by taking hostages for the 
fidelity of the suspected, or some other such cau- 
tionary expedients. In this posture stood affairs at 
Chios. 
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Bat, from Athens, in tbe oIom of the same summer, 
one tdmisand five hundred heavy>armed Athenians 
and a thousand Ar^ves, (for hre hundred Argives, 
who were bnt. light-armed, the Athenians had equipped 
in a manner more complete,) with the addition of a 
thouaand confederates, in eig^t-and-forty sail of ships, 
indnding the transports of the heavy»armed, and put 
under the command of Phrynichus, and Onomacles, 
and Skironidas, sailed away to Samos, and thence 
stretching over to Miletus, enoanq^ed themselves he* 
lore it. The Milesians marched out into the field, to 
the amount of eight hundred heavy-armed, assisted by 
the Peloponnesians who came over with Chalcideus, 
and a body of foreign mercenaries furnished by Tis8»- 
pheme^* Tissaphernes also assisted them in person 
with an aid of cavalry; and thus battle was joined 
against the Athenians and confederates. The Argives, 
of whom a whole wing was composed, advanced before 
the irest of the line ; and contemning their enemy too 
much, as loaians, and unable to stand their shock, they 
qharged in a disorderly manner, were routed by the Mi- 
lesians, and no less a number than three hundred of 
their body were destroyed. But the Athenians beat first 
the Peloponnefians, and then cleared the field of the 
barbarians and idl the rabble of the enemy ; yet came 
not at all to an engagement with the l^esians ; for 
the latter, returning towards the city from the chase of 
the Argives* no sooner perceived that theif own side 
was vaaquished than they quitted tiie field of battle. 
The Athenians, therefore, as victors, posted themseWes 
under the very waUs of Miletus. It is observable that, 
ii this battle, the lonians had on both ndes the better 
of tbe Dorians : for the Athenians beat those Pelopon- 
nesians who were ranged against them ; and the Mile- 
sians did the sane by the Afgtves. But now, after 
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erecting^ a trophy, as the town was seated on an isth- 
mus, the Athenians were preparing to cnt it off by a 
work of circnmyallation ; concluding that, if they once 
could get possession of Miletus, they should easily 
complete thereduction of the other states. 

It was now about the close of evening, and advice 
was brought them that five-and-fifty sail of ships from 
Peloponnesus and Sicily were only not at hand: for 
from Sicily, where Hermocrates the Syracusan strenu- 
dusly advised to go on with what yet remained in 
regard to the total demolition of the Athenians, twenty 
sail of Syracusans and two of Selinuntians came over. 
The Peloponnesian fieet, which had been fitting* out, 
was now {"eady for service ; and both these were sent 
out in conjunction, under the orders of Theramenes 
the Lacedaemonian, who was to carry them to Asfyo- 
chus, the admiral-in-chief. They arrived first at Eleus, 
an island before Miletus. Being there informed that 
the Athenians lay before Miletus, they departed thence ; 
and, steering first into the gulf of lasus, were desirous 
to pick up information how things went at Miletus. 
Alcibiades had now ridden to Teichinssa in the Mile- 
sian ; in which quarter of the gulf the fleets^had come to 
anchor for the night, and received therq a full account 
of the battle. Alcibiades had been present at it, and 
had given his assistance to the Milesians and Tissa- 
phemes. He therefore earnestly pressed them, unless 
they were desirous to see all Ionia lost, and all their 
great expectations blasted at once, to repair with all 
possible expedition to the succor of Miletus, and by 
no means to suffer it to be invested by a circum valla- 
tion. In pursuance of this it was resolved that at 
the first dawn of day they should stand away to its 
succor. 

But Phrynichus, the Athenian commander, when ad- 
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irised from Lerus of the certain arrival of this united 
fieety even though his coUeagnies declared openly for 
keeping their ground and hazarding an engagement by 
sea, protested boldly that ' such a step, for his own 
part, he could not take; and, were he able to hinder 
it, that neither they nor any one should force him to 
it : for, since it would be afterwards in their power, 
when they had got better intelligence of the numbers 
of the enemy, and made what possible accessions they 
could to their own, and when they had prepared for 
action in an ample and leisurely manner, — since it 
would be still in their power to fight, the dread of a 
shameful or reproachful imputation should not bend 
him to risk an engagement against his judgment. It 
could be no matter of reproach to the Athenians to re- 
tire with their fleet when the exigences of time re- 
quired it; but, in every respect, it would be highly 
reproachful to them should they fight and be van- 
quished. He would not therefore involve the state, 
not only in reproach, but in the greatest of dangers ; 
the state which, but just now respiring from the terri- 
ble blowa it had received, scarce thought it prudential 
with, most ample preparation to choose voluntary ha- 
zards, or even, when the last necessity demanded, to 
strike first at the enemy ; why now, when no. necessity 
compelled, must it be thrown into wilful spontaneous 
dangers V He exhorted them, therefore, without loss 
of time to carry the wounded on board, to re- embark 
their troops, and, securing what baggage they had 
brought along with them, to leave behind what booty 
they had got from the enemy, that their ships might 
not be too deeply laden ; and make the best of their 
way to Samos; and from thence, after collecting to- 
gether what additional force they could, to watch for 
and seize the seasons of advantage to attack their foes* 
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The advice of Phrymchiu, thus ^ven, waa prevmiltt^, 
and accordingly was put in execution. He was re- 
garded, not only on the present, but on future occa- 
sions, not only for this, but all the subsequent in- 
stances of his conduct, as a man of an excellent under- 
standing. 

In pursuance of this, the Athenians, so soon as the 
evening was closed, made the best of their way to Mi- 
letus, and left the victory imperfect. And the Argives^ 
without making the least stay, chagrined as they were 
at their late defeat, departed immediately from Samoa 
to return to Argos. 

The Peloponnesians, early the next dawn, weighing 
from Teichiussa, stood in for Miletus. After one day's 
stay in that harbor, on the next, having augmented 
their squadron with the Chian ships which iiad for* 
merly been chased in company with Chalcideus, they 
determined to go back again to Teichiussa to fetch off 
what stores they had landed there. Accordingly, when 
they were thus returned, Tissaphernes, being come up 
with his land army, persuaded them to stand directly 
against lasus, in which his enemy Amoiges at that in- 
stant lay. Thus, falling on lasus by surprise, the in- 
habitants of which expected none but an Athenian 
squadron, they became masters of it. In this action 
the Syracusans were the persons who gained the great- 
est honor. Amorges, farther, the bastard son of Pis- 
suthnes, who was a revolter from the king, was taken 
prisoner by the Peloponnesians. They delivered him 
up to Tissaphernes, that if he pleased he might send 
him to the king, in obedience to his orders. lasus, 
farther, they put to the sack ; and the army made on 
this occasion a very large booty, for this city had ever 
been remarkable for its wealth.. They gave quarter to 
the auxiliaries in the service of Amorges 4 and without 
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ccMBmittiBg the least idsqU on them, took them into ^ 
their own troops, as the bulk of them were Pelopon- 
aesians. They delivered up the town into the hands 
of Tissaphemes^ as likewise all the prisoners, whether 
slaves or freemen, on covenant to receive from him a 
daric stater > fmr •each. This being done, they again re- 
paired to Miletus ; and from hence they detached Psb- 
daritiis, the son of Leon, whom tiie Lacedaemcmians 
had sent expressly to be governor of Chios, to march 
over land to Erythre, having under his command the 
auxiliaries who had served under Amorges, and ap- 
pointed Philippus to command at Miletus. And the 
summer ended. 

The winter now succeeding, after Tissaphemes had 
l^arrisoned and provided for the security of lasus, he 
repaired to Miletus, and distributed a month's sub- 
sistence, in pursutince of his engagements at Lacedse- 
mon, to all tiie ships, at the rate of an Attic drachma' 
to each mariner by the day ; but for the remainder of 
time be declared be would only pay at the rate of three 
oboli,' till he had consulted the king's pleasure ; and, 
in case his master's orders were for it, he said he would 
make it up a complete drachma. But, as Hermocrates, 
the Syracttsan commander, remonstrated sharply against 
this usage, (for Theramenes, not regarding himself as 
admiral, since he was now at the head of the fleet 
merely to carry it up to Astyochus, was very indolent 
about the article of pay,) it was at length compromised, 
that excepting the five supernumerary ships, the crews 
of the rest should receive more than three oboli a man : 
for to the five-and-fifty ships he paid three talents^ a 

. 1 One pound twelve shillings and three-pencs halfpenny. 
' Seyen-pence three fiurthings. 
* Haifa drachxBa. 
^ There is manifestly a fault here ; for ' three,' in the origi- 
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month ; and, for the rest, as many as exceeded tbat 
number, pay was to be famished at the rate. of three 
oboli a day only. 

The same winter, the Athenians now lying at Sa- 
mos had been reinforced by the arrival of five -and- 
thirty sail from Athens, under the command of Char- 
minus, and Strombichides, and Euctemon ; and they 
had farther assembled all their ships from Chios, and 



n«l, should be read ' thirty ' talents a month. Mr. Hobbes 
has taken the pains to compute, and finds that the Peloponne- 
sian ships carried eighteen men apiece. What ! only so small 
8 crew as eighteen men for a ship of war with three banks of 
oars? or, where the complement was perhaps two hundred, 
did Tissaphemes only pay a tenth part of tbat number 7 Xe- 
hophon, in the first book of his Greek history, enables us to 
set all to rights. Lysander is negotiating with Cyrus for an 
increase of pay. Cyrus insists on the former agreement, 
made by Tissaphemes, that every ship should receive but 
thirty minae a month. The daily pay of each was of course 
one mina, or one hundred drachmas ; whence it appears tibat, 
at three oboli, or half a drachma a man, the pay of sixty 
ships, each carrying two hundred men, would be just thirty 
talents. Thirty talents therefore, paid to fifty-five ships for 
a month, was two talents and a half above three oboli a day : 
and hence it seems pretty clear that the complement of a Pe- 
loponnesiau ship of war was two hundred men. 
- I hav^e another proof at hand, which will confirm what has 
already been said, and serve at the same time to ascertain the 
number of men on board a ship of 'war. In the s^xth book 
Thucydides says the Egesteans brought to Athens sixty ta- 
lents, as a month's pay for sixty ships. He says also, that in 
the Sicilian expedition the daily .pay of ths Athenian seamen 
was raised to a drachma a man. Now a talent a month, reck- 
oning thirty days to the month, is two minae a day ; and two 
mins are just two hundred drachmas. Hence it is plain the 
complement of an Athenian ship was two hundred men ; and, 
according to the formec computation, that of a Peloponnesian 
ship was, as might reasonably be expected, exactly the same. 
This is a farther confirmation that there is a mistake in the 
printed copies of the original, as was said above ; where, in- 
stead of three talents, which amount but to 5812. 5s, sterlinff, 
should have been read thirty talents, amounting in English 
money to S&t^l. lOf . 
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Others. A resolution was therefore taken, after as- 
signing each his peculiar command by lot, to make up 
against it with a naral force, and awe Miletus ; but 
to send against Chios both a naval and a land force ; 
and this accordingly they put in execution : for in fact 
Strombichides, and Onomacles, and Euctemon, with a 
squadron of tliirty sail and a body of transports; which 
had on board a detachment from the thousand heavy- 
armed which came against Miletus, stood away for 
Chios, as this service had fallen to them by lot: but 
the rest. of the commanders wl^o now remained at 
Samos, having under them seventy- four ships, were 
quite lords of the sea, and sailed boldly up to awe 
Miletus. 

Astyochus, who happened at this juncture to be in 
Chios, selecting hostages f^ a prevention against trea- 
chery, thought proper for the present to desist, when 
he heard of the arrival of the squadron under Thera- 
menes, and that their engagements with Tissaphernes 
were much altered for the better. But, taking with 
him ten sail of Peloponnesians and ten of Chians, he 
put to sea ; and, having made an attempt on Pteleum, 
though without success, he crossed over to Clazo- 
menas. He there summoned such of the inhabitants 
as were attached to the Athenians to remove with their 
effects up to Daphnus, and leave him in possession of 
the place ; Tamus, farther, the sub-governor of Ionia; 
joined with him in the summons. But, when the in- 
habitants rejected the offer, he made an assault on the 
city, which had no fortifications ; yet, miscarrying in 
the attempt, he put off again to sea in a hard gale of 
wind, and reached, with those ships that kept up with 
him, Phocea and Cyme ; but the rest of the squa- 
dron was by stress of weather forced over to the isles 
which lie near to Clazomenn ; Marathusa, and Pele, 
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' and Drimussa ; and whatever effects belonging to the 
Claiomenians had by way of security been deposited 
there, dnrkig eight days' continuance, which the stomiy 
weather had obliged them to stay, they partly plun- 
dered, and partly destroyed; and, baring secured 
their booty on board, got away to Phocea and Cyme, 
and joined Astyochns. But, whilst he was yet in this 
station, ambassadors reached him from the Lesbians, 
imparting to him. their desire to reyolt. Him, indeed, 
they persuaded ; but, when the Corinthians and the rest 
of the confederates declared their repugpiance, be- 
cause of the former miscarriage, he weighed from 
thence and made sail for Chios. And now, a storm 
dispersing his squadron, at last they all came in, 
though from different quarters to which they bad 
been driven, and rejoined him at Chios. 

The next step to this was the junction of Paeda- 
ritns ; who, being now at Ery three, after marching by 
land from Miletus, passed over in person with the 
troops under his command to Chios. He had also 
with him about ^re hundred soldiers, taken out of the 
&ye ships under Chalcideus, who had been left behind 
with their arms. 

But now, the Lesbians notifying again their readi- 
ness to revolt, Astyochus, in a conference with Pfeda- 
ritus and the Chians, maintained the necessity of going 
thither with a squadron to support the revolt of Les- 
bos ; since, in consequence of it, they must either 
enlarge the number of their confederates, or, even 
through miscarrying in the design, roust hurt the Athe- 
nians. But they were deaf to this remonstrance ; and 
Pedaritus positively declared that he should not be 
attended by the ships of Chios. On this, taking with 
him five sail of Corinthians, a sixth ship belonging to 
Megara, and one more of Hermione, and all tha La- 
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conian wludi he hinuelf brougbt thither, he stood 
a^iray from thenoe to his atation at Miletus, uttering 
g^i^vons threats agaiast the Chians, .that, * how low 
soever they might be reduced, they should never re« 
ceive any succor from him/ Accordingly, touching 
first at €drycns of Erythraa, he moored there for the 
m^iit. The Atfa^ass, who, from Samoa, with a con^ 
sid«rable strength, were now bound against Chios, 
were lying the dame instant of time on the other side 
of the cape ; but so stationed that neither party knew 
of the nearness of the other. At this juncture, a letter 
being delivered from PsMiaritus, that a party of £ry-» 
tbrieans, who had been prisoners at Samoa and released 
from thence, were coming to £rythne to betray that 
place, Astyocbtts put out again immediately for 
Brythras ; and thus narrowly, on this occasion, did he 
eocapie bulling' into the hands of the Athenians. Pk- 
daxitus, farther, had made the passage on this afiahr ; 
and both having joined in making all necessary in- 
quiries about those who were accused of this piece of 
treachery, when they found the whole to have been a 
plot of the prisoners at Samos, merely to recover 
their liberty, they pronotunced them innocent, and so 
departed, the latter to Chios; but the other, in pur* 
saancie of his ftrat destination, made the best of his 
way to Miletus. 

In the mean time, ^e armament of the Athenians, 
having sailed round from Corycus to Arginum, fell 
in with three long vessels of the Chians, and no sooner 
bad deaoried .than they gave them chase. And now a 
violent storm arose, and the Tessels of the Chians 
with great difficulty eecaped into harbor : but, of the 
Athenian squadron, three, which had most briskly fol- 
lowed the chase, were disabled and driven ashore at the 
city of the Chians; the crews of them were partly 
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made prisoners^ and partly put to the sw«rd. The 
rest of the fleet got into a safe harbor, which is known 
by the name of Ph<eoicus, under the Mimas. From 
hence they afterwards took their course to Lesbosy and 
got all in readiness to raise fortifications. 

From Peloponnesus, the same winter, Hippocrates 
the Lacedaemonian, putting out to sea with ten sail of 
Thurians commanded by Dorieus, the son of Diatoms, 
and two colleagues, with one ship of Laconia and one 
of Syracuse, arrived at Cnidus. This place was now 
in revolt from Tissaphernes. Those at Miletus were 
no sooner advised of the arrival of thia squadron, than 
they sent them orders, with one moiety of their ships, 
to keep guard on Cnidus, and with the other to post 
themselves at the Triopium, in order to take under 
their convoy the trading vessels which were in their 
course, from Egypt. The Triopium is a point in the 
territory of Cnidus, jutting out into the sea, and a 
temple of Apollo. But the Athenians, informed of 
their designs, and standing away from Samos, took 
six of the ships which were stationed at Triopium : 
the crews, indeed, quitted their ships, and reached the 
shore. This being done, the victor, sailed directly to 
Cnidus ; and, making an assault on that city, which 
was quite unfortified, had very nearly taken it. On 
the next day they renewed the assault: yet, as the iu'^ 
habitants had taken care to m^e it more secure by 
favor of the night, and the men escaped from the 
vessels taken at Triopium had thrown themselves into 
the place, they did less damage than on .the precedmg 
day. After scouring and laying waste the territory of 
Cnidus, they sailed back to Samos. 

About the same time, Astyochus having rejoined the 
fleet at Miletus, the Peloponnesians were still abound- 
ing in all the needful eoLpedients of war. Good pay 
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^ras regularly advanced them, and the soldiers had 
store of money yet remaining of the rich booty they 
made at lasus. The Milesians, farther, sustained witii 
alacrity the burden of the war. It was, however, the 
opinion of the Peloponnesians that the first tre^ 
made with Tissaphemes by Chalcideus was in some 
articles defective and less advantageous to themselves. 
On this they drew up and ratified a second in the 
presence of Theramenes. The articles of it are these : 

* Stipulated by the Lacedamonians and confede- 
rates, with king Darius and the sons of the king and 
Tissaphemes, that peace and amity subsist on the fol- 
lowing conditions : 

* Whatever province or city soever belongs to king 
Darius^ or did belong to his faUier or ancestors, against 
them in a hostile manner not to march, and no injury 
to do, are bound both Lacedaemonians and confederates 
of the Laced»monianS. - Not to exact tribute from 
any such places, are bound both Lacedaemonians and 
confederates of the Lacedaemonians. Neither shall 
king Darius, nor any subject of the king, march in a 
hostile manner against, nor do any injury to the Lace- 
daemonians and confederates. 

' But, in case the Lacedaemonians or confederates 
need any assistance whatever from the king, or the 
king from the Lacedeemonians and confederates ; what- 
ever either party can convince the other to be right, 
let that be done. 

* Be the war against the Athenians and confederates 
carried on by ^oth parties in strict conjunction ; and, 
in case an accommodation be taken in hand, be it set- 
tled by both parties acting in conjunction. 

' But, whatever army be brought into the territories 
of the king at the request and summons of the king, 
the king to defray the expense. 
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* And, if any of the states, comprebended ia tins 
league with the king, inTade the territories of the 
king, the others to oppose and act with all their power 
in defence of the king. 

* And, if any province belonging to the kimg^ or 
subject to his dominion, inyade the territory of the 
Lacedaemonians or confederates, the king to oppose, 
and with all his power to defend the party invaded.' 

When the finishing hand was put to this treaty, 
Theramenes, after delivering up the fleet to Astyo- 
chus, put to sea in afiy-boat, and intirely disappeared » 

But the Athenians from Lesbos, having now made 
their passage and landed their forces in Chios, and 
being masters of the coast and sea, fortified Delphi- 
nium; a 'place remarkably strong by nature towards 
the land ; abounding, farther, with harbors, and seated 
at no considerable distance from the city of the Chians. 
And now the Chians, dispirited by the many defeats 
they had already received, and, what is worse, far 
Irotai being actuated by general unanimity, (hot, on the 
contrary, Tydeus the Ionian and his adherents having 
been lately put to death by Pcedaritus for atticising', 
and the rest of the citizens obliged by necessity to 
submit to the few, each individual amongst them sus- 
pecting his neighbor,) the Chians now remained quite 
inactive. Thus, for the reasons above mentioned, they 
neither looked on themselves, nor the auxiliaries under 
Pasdaritus, as a match for the enemy. Yet, as their 
last resource, they sent to Miletus, requesting Asty- 
ochus to come over to their succor: but, as he was 
deaf to their intreaties, Paedaritus sent a letter to La- 
cedsemon about him, which accused him of injustice. 
And to this situation were brought the Athenian affairs 
at Chios. 

Their squadron also at Samoa made several visits to 
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M|tiadroii of the enemy at Miletus : but, as tlie 
letter refused to come out to engage tbem, they re- 
turned again to Saroos, without committing any hosti- 
lities. 

From Peloponnesus^ in the same winter, twenty- 
sereii sail of ships, equipped by the Lacedaemonians 
ior Pharnabasus, at the instances of his agents, Calli- 
g^tns the Megarean and Timagoras the Cyzicene, put 
out to sea, and made over to Ionia, about the solstice. 
Antisthenes the Spartan was on board as admiral. 
"With him the Lacedaemonians sent also eleven Spar- 
tans, to be a council to Astyochus ; in the number of 
whom was Lichas, the son of Arcesilaus. To these an 
order was giren, that, ' when arrived at Miletus, they 
should in concert act in all respects as might be best 
lor the service; and this squadron, or oue equal in 
strength, or larger or smaller, at their own discretion, 
should proceed to Hellespont for the service of Pfaar- 
nabasusv and be sent away under the command of 
Clearchus, the son of Ramphias, who accompanied 
tbem in the voyage ; and, in case it was judged expe- 
dient by the council of eleven, to dismiss Astyochus 
from the chief command, and substitute Antisthenes/ 
On account of the letters of Paedaritus, they began to 
Buspect the former. This squadron, therefore, stand- 
ing out to sea from Malea, arrived first at Melos ; and, 
falling in with ten sail of Athenians, they took and 
burned three of them, which their crews had aban<r 
doued : but, apprehensive that those Athenian ships 
which had escaped might advertise the fleet at Samos 
of their approach, as was actually the case, they 
stretched away for Crete; and for better security, 
keeping a good look-out, and taking more time, they 
made land first at Gaunus of Asia. From thence, as 
being now beyond the reach of danger, they despatched 

THUC. VOL. HI. N 
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a messenger to the fleet at Miletus, to attend and brin^ < 

them up. I 

But, about the same juncture of time, the Chiaas 
and Psedaritus, not bearing to acquiesce under the di- 
latory answers of Astyochus, pressed him, by repeated 
messages, * to come over with the whole of his force, 
and relieve them from the present blockade ; and by 
no means to look indolently about him, .whilst the 
most important of the confederate states in Ionia was 
shut up by sea, and by land exposed to rapines :' for 
the domestics of the Chians, being many in number, 
nay, the largest that any one community except the 
Ijacedsemonians kept, and accustomed, because of their 
multitude, to be punished with extraordinary severity 
for their misdemeanors, no sooner judged that the 
Athenian forces, by throwing up works, had gained a 
sure footing in the island, than large numbers of them 
at once deserted to the enemy, and were afterwards 
the persons who, as perfectly well acquainted with the 
country, committed the heaviest depredations. The 
Chians therefore urged, that *ihe last necessity called 
on him, whilst yet there was hope or a possibility of 
success remaining, (the works round Delphinium yet 
incomplete, and a larger circle even still to be taken in 
and fortified for the security of the camp and the fleet,) 
to undertake their relief/ On this Astyochus, who to 
verify his threats had never before thought seriously 
about it, being now convinced that the whole confede- 
rate body was bent on their preservation, determined 
in person to go to their succor. 

But, just at this crisis, advice was brought him from 
Caunus, that ' twenty-seven sail of ships and the as- 
sistant-council of Lacedaemonians had arrived.' Con- 
cluding, on this, that every other point ought to be 
postponed to this large reinforcement, that his jivnc-. 
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lion with it niig^ht be effected in order to invest them 
witb the sovereignty of the sea, and that the Lacedae- 
monians who came to inspect his own conduct might 
securely finish their royage ; throwing up immediately 
all concern for Chios, he sailed away for Caunas. But 
having landed at Cos Meropidis, the inhabitants of 
which had refuged themselves in the mountains, he 
rifled the city, which was quite unfortified, and had 
lately been tumbled into ruins by an earthquake, the 
greatest that had been felt there in the memory of us 
now living. By excursions also through all the conn- 
try, he made prize of all he found, excepting seamen ; 
for such he dismissed unhurt. 

From Cos, advancing by night to Cnidus, he was* 
dissuaded by the Cnidians from landing his men ; but, 
on the contrary, without loss of time to get out to sea, 
and make head against twenty sail of Athenians, whicb 
Charminus, one of the commanders from Samos, bad 
under his orders, and with them was watching the ap- 
proach of the twenty-seven sail coming up from Pelo- 
ponnesus, which Astyochus was now going to join : 
for they iat Samos had received from Miletus advice of 
their coming ; and Charminus was appointed to cruise 
for them about Cyme, Chalce, Rhodes, and the coast 
of Lycia ; and by this time he knew, for a certainty, 
that they were lying at Caunus. 

Astyochus, therefore, without loss of time, stood 
away for Cyme, with a view to surprise the ships of 
the enemy at sea before they could get any advice of 
his approach. A heavy rain and thick cloudy weather 
occasioned the dispersion of his vessels in the dariL, 
and sadly disordered him. 

When morning broke, the fleet being widely sepa- 
rated and the left wing driven within the view of tb© 
Athenians^ the remainder yet driving in confusion* 
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about tbe island, Charminus and the Athenians lamielied 
out against them with all possible expedition, thoti]g|i 
with fewer than twenty sail, imagining this to be the 
squadron from Cannns whose approach they were to 
obserre; and proceeding instantly to action, they sunk 
three and disabled others. They had by far the better 
in the action, till the numerons remainder of hostile 
ships appeared, to their great consternation, and en- 
compassed them round on all sides. Then, taking to 
open flight, they lost six of their ships ; but with the 
remainder reached in safety the island of Teuglussa, 
and from thence proceeded to Halicamassus. 

This being done, the Peloponnesians, putting back 
to Cnidus, and the twenty-seren sail from Caunus 
completing here their junction with them, they put out 
again to sea in one body ; and, after erecting a trophy 
at Cyme, returned again to their anchorings at Cni- 
dus. 

The Athenians, on the other hand, had no sooner 
been informed of the engagements of the squadrons, 
than with the whole of their fleet they put out from 
Samoa, and made the best of their way to Cyme : and 
yet against the fleet at Cnidus they made no sallies, as 
neither did the enemy against them ; but, after taking 
up the tackling of the vessels left at Cyme, and making 
an assault on Lorima on the continent, they returned 
to Samoa. 

The whole united fleet of the Peloponnesians, now 
lying at Cnidus, was busy in refitting completely for 
service ; and the Lacedasmonian council of eleven had 
a conference with Tissaphernes, who was now come to 
them, in which they notified to him their dislike of 
some things in past transactions ; and, in regard to the 
future operations of war, debated in what manner they 
night be carried on for their joint benefit and convey 
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Biaace. Bat JMmM wm the penon who leiiitimMd 
moat doMiy into tbe past, and expresfed a dissatiafac- 
tioQ with both treaties ; affirming that even the last 
settled by Theramenes waa far from being good ; but 
that terrible it would be, should the king now claim, 
on that ]»retext» the poaaession of that tract of country 
of which either he or his ancestors had formerly been 
masters: for thus he might be enabled once more to 
enslave all the islands^ Thessaly and Locris, quite as 
far aa Bosotia ; whilst the Lacedemonians, instead of 
freeing, would be obliged to impose the Median sub* 
jection on the Grecians. He insisted therefore that 
a better treaty should be made, or at least the former 
should be instantly disannulled ; for on terms like the 
present they would scorn to take pay from the king* 
' Nettled at this, Tissapbemes ^nt from them in a fit 
of choler, without bringing affairs to any kind of set- 
tlement. 

The scheme now next in agitation was a voyage to 
Rhodes, which the most powerful persons there had by 
embassies solicited them to undertake. They were 
full of hopes to bring into their subjection an island 
by no means inconpiderable either for number of ma- 
riners or soldiers ; and at the same time judged them- 
selves able, by their present alliances, to defray the 
expense of their fleet without requesting pay from 
Tissaphernes. Accordingly, this winter, with great 
dispatch, they put to sea from Cnidus; and arriv* 
ing first at Camirus, on the Rhodian coast, with ninety- 
four ships, they struck a consternation into the multi- 
tude, who l^ew nothing of past transactions, and were 
the sooner tempted to abandon their dwellings as the 
city was not guarded by the least fortification. The 
Lacedaemonians afterwards summoning to a conference 
these^ and the Bhodians also from two other cities. 
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lindofl- aad lelyflas, peranaded tliem to reroU firma. 
the Athenians. Rliodes accordingly went over to tibe 
Peloponnesians. 

At the saaie juncture of time the Athenians, who 
had discovered tiieir design, put oat with their fleet 
from Samos, earnestly hent on preventing the sch^ne. 
They were seen indeed out at sea by the enemy, bat 
made their appearance a little too late. For the pre- 
sent therefore they put back to Chaice, and from 
thenee to Samos; and afterwards, making frequent 
trips from Chalce, and Cos, and Samos, they, warred 
against Rhodes. 

The Peloponnesians exacted from the Rhodiana « 
sum amounting to about two-and-thirty talents ;' and 
having laid their ships aground, continued with them 
eighty days without subjecting them to any farther 
imposition. 

During this interval of time, nay, extended farther 
back, before they undertook this enterprise against 
Rhodes, the following transaction happened :•— 

Alcibiades, after the death of Chalcideus and the 
battle of Miletus, falling under the suspidon of the 
Peloponnesians, and through them a letter having 
been sent from Lacedaemon to Astyochus to put him to 
death, for he was an enemy to Agis, and his treachery 
in other respects was become notorious, Alcibiades, I 
say, fearful of his life, withdrew himself first to Tissa- 
phernes, and, in the next place, did all in his power to 
undermine what interest the Peloponnesians bad in 
him. Grown at length his dictator in every affair, he 
abridged their pay; that, instead of an Attic drachma,' 
three oboli only should be given them, and that too 



1 Six thousand two hundred pounds sterling. 

* Six oboli, or seven-pence three farthings sterling. 
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\^itb no pvfictiiaUty* He advised Tissaphefnes to re- 
monstrate with them, that * the Athenians, who throug^h 
a long tract of time had gained experience in naval 
afiTairtf, paid only three oholi to their seamen ; not so 
miicb through a principle of frugality as to prevent, 
their seamen from growing insolent throngh too much 
plenty ; some of them wotild otherwise render their 
bodies less fit^for fatigue, hy having wherewithal to 
ptirchase those pleasures by which weakness is occa*- 
'«i0ned ; and others would desert, and leave their ar^ 
ream to balance their desertion/ He instructed him, 
farther, how, by seasonable gratuities to the com- 
tnanders of ships and generals of the states, he might 
persuade them all to acquiesce in his proceedings, ex- 
cepting the Syracusans; for, amongst these, Hermo- 
cnites alone made loud remonstrances in behalf of the 
whole alliance. Nay, Alcibiades himself took on him 
to give the denial to such states as petitioned for mo- 
ney ; making answer himself, instead of Tissaphernes, 
that, for instance, ' the Chians were void of all shame; 
who, though the most wealthy of the Grecians, and 
hitherto preserved by the auxiliary efforts of others, 
yet are ever requiring strangers to expose their lives 
«ad fortunes to keep them free/ As for other states, 
ke maiutained * they acted bai^ly, if, when subjected 
to vast expenses before they revolted from the Athe- 
ntans, they refused to lay out as much, nay, a great 
deal more, in their own defence. He was also dexte- 
rous at proving, that * Tissaphernes, since now he sup- 
ported the war at his own private expense, was in the 
right to be frugal ; but assuredly, when returns were 
made him from the king, he would make up the pre- 
sent abatement of pay, and do strict justice to every 
single state/ He farther suggested to Tissaphernes, 
lOfat ' he should not be too much in a hurry to bring 
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tbe war to a concliuion ; or entertain the wish, e^ier 
by brining np the Phcenician fleet which he bad pfo- 
Tided, or by taking into pay a larger number of €he* 
cians, to turn the superiority at land and sea in fuvor 
of the Lacedaemonians. He ought rather to leave both 
parties pretty nearly balanced in strength; aad so 
enable the king, when one of them became trouble- 
some, to let the other party loose against them : where- 
as, should the dominion in both elements be given ex- 
clusively to either, he would then be distressed for 
want of sufficient power to pull down the triumphant 
state; unless, at a prodigious expense, and through 
infinity of danger to himself, he should choose to enter 
the lists in person and war them down. The risks, in- 
curred by the other method were far more eligible, 
because attended with a smaller proportion of expense; 
and his master might lie by with perfect security, 
whilst he was wearing out the Grecians by their own 
reciprocal embroilments.' He moreover hinted to him, 
that * the Athenians were the best suited of the two to 
share the dominion with him ; because they were less 
desirous of power on the continent, and by their pecu- 
liar turn of politics and military conduct were better 
adapted for this purpose. They would be glad, at the 
same time, to subdue the maritime parts to their own 
yoke ; and to that of the king all Grecians whatever 
who live on the continent. The Lacednmonians, on 
the contrary, came thither with the sole passion to 8ei 
them free ; nor in common prndence could it be judged 
likely, that men, who were this moment employed to 
deliver Grecians from the yoke of Grecians, would in 
that case be stopped by any thing but a superior force 
from delivering them abo from the yoke of barbs* 
rians.' He advised him, therefore, in the first place, 
to wear out the strength of both ; and^ afterx clippisg 
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mm ittuch m possible the wings of the Atheniaiis, then 
ijifltently to drire the Peloponnesiiins from off his 



The larger part of this advice Tissaphernes deter- 
Sftiiied to follow, so far at least as may be gathered 
from kis actions : for, satbfied by this means with Al* 
cibiades, as a person who on these points gave him 
sound advice, and resigning himself up to his guidance, 
bo paid bat sorrily their subsistence to the Pelopon* 
nesians, and would not suffer them to engage at sea, 
Hy the constant pretext that the Phoenician fleet waa 
coming up, and then with so great a superiority of 
strength the war might be brought to a clear decision, 
he ruined all operations of war ; he suffered the vigor 
of their fleet, which in fact was strong and mighty, in-» 
a&9Bihly to moulder away, and disconcerted them so 
openly in other respects, that his motives in doing it 
ware no longer to be cxincealed. 

Such was the advice which Alcibiades gave to Tiiraa'* 
phernes and the king when he had opportunities, and 
which he really thought to be the best in policy : but 
at the same time he had deep in his heart and in his 
study his own return to his country ; assured within 
himself, that if he preserved it from a total destrac«* 
tion, he might find a time to compass his own restora^ 
tion ; and nothing, he judged, could expedite his pur- 
pose more, than if it appeared to the world that Tissa* 
phernes was his friend ; which also was verified by 
fact. 

For when the Athenian troops at Samos perceived 
that he had so great an interest with Tissaphernes, and 
Alcibiades had already paved the way, by sending in- 
timations beforehand to the men of influence and au** 
thority amongst them how desirous he was they should 
pajtronise his return with the consent of the persons of 
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itte greatest honor and worth in their company ; since 
only auder an oligarchy, but not under an iniquitous 
cabal or that democracy \vhich had formerly banished 
him, could he even desire it; and, thus recalled, he 
would come and join bis cares with theirs for the pub- 
lic welfare, and procure them fiirther the frieudship of 
Tissaphernes ; when, more than this, the officers of 
those Athenians at Samos, and the men of highest au- 
thority amongst them, were voluntarily inclined to pttt 
an end to the democracy ; the method of bringing it 
about began to be agitated first in the army, and from 
thence soon made a stir in Athens itself. 

Some persons passed over from Samos to concert 
matters with Alcibiades ; who gave them room to hope 
that he could render first Tissaphernes, and in the 
next place the king, their friend, if they would dis- 
solve the democracy ; since, on this sole condition could 
the king be assured of their sincerity. This contri- 
buted to enhance their sanguine expectations, that on 
this their affairs might take a new turn, in which men 
of first rank in the community, who in the present 
management were most depressed, might recover the 
administration, and gain the ascendant over their ene- 
mies. Returning therefore to Samos, they took in the 
most proper persons there to be assistants to the scheme ; 
and to the many made public declarations, that the king 
might be made their friend, and supply them with mo- 
ney, were Alcibiades recalled, and the democracy sus- 
pended. The effect of these declarations on the many 
Was this, that, though for the present they were cha- 
grined at the scheme in agitation, yet, soothed by the 
flattering hope of the royal subsidies, they refrained 
from all manner of tumult. 

But the set which was caballing in favor of an oli- 
garchy, after such open declarations to the multitude, 
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reeomsideired the promises of Alcibiades amongst them* 

selv^es, and friths a l«rg«r number of their associates. 

Xlie scheme was judged by all the rest to be feasible 

atncl sure ; but Phrynichns, who was yet in coramandy 

declared a total dislike to it. It appeared to him (which 

"virsLs really the case) that Alcibiades cared as little for 

SLXk oligarchical as a democratical goTernment; and that 

no other thought lay seriously at his. heart than to 

throw the present goyernment into some state of con** 

fusion, which his friends might so far improve as to 

carry his recallment. Of consequence, the first point 

they should guard against was, not to be thrown 

into seditions for the benefit of the king. It ivas not 

probable, he plainly told them, when the Peloponne«* 

sians had gained a power by sea equal to their own, 

and were masters of cities not the most inconsiderable 

amidst the king's dominions, that the latter should turn 

the balance in favor of the Athenians, in whom he had 

no confidence at all, whilst he might firmly depend on 

the friendship of the Peloponnesians, who had neve? 

done him any harm. As for confederate states, to whom 

they were to give a certain pledge of future oligarchy, 

by setting up that government amongst themselves, ho 

told them he was well assured that on that account 

neither such as had revolted would the sooner return, 

nor such as were at present their own would the longer 

continue in their duty ; since the point on which their 

wishes turned was, not to be enslaved by an oligarchy 

rather than a democracy, but to recover their liberty, 

indifferent equally to either form. As for those of 

their fellow-citizens to whom was given the appella-* 

tion of worthy and good, even they would . perplex 

the train of government as much as the people, when, 

by cajoling that people, and authoritatively leading 

them into a series of bad measures, they would prin** 



^ 
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cipally regard tbeir own private emolnments ; and^ 
•hoidd they be suJbjected to the caprice of suchy to die 
by Tiolence and without a trial must be the general 
iiite ; whereas the people was a sure resource in sea- 
sons of extremity, and ever tempered the fory of the 
great. He was well convinced, the states enlightened 
by a long tract of experience jadge of their goveni> 
ment in the same light. On the whole, therefore, the 
negotiations of Alcibiades, and all at present on the 
carpet, could in nowise be approved by him. 

The party, however, associated together in this de- 
sign, abiding by their former determinations, resolred 
to proceed to their execution, and were preparing to 
send Pisander and others by way of deputation to 
Athens, to set on foot the negotiations concerning the 
return of Alcibiades, the dissolution of the popular 
government there, and the gaining over Tissaphemes 
to the Athenian friendship, 

Phrynichus, now convinced that the return of Alci- 
biades would be brought on the carpet, and the Athe- 
nians assuredly grant it ; apprehensive, farther, that, 
from the opposition he had given it at their consulta* 
tions, he should then be exposed to his resentments, 
as one who had endeavored to stop it, had recourse to 
the following project : he sent to Astyochus, admiral- 
in-chief of the Lacedaemonians, who yet continued in 
the station of Miletus, a secret hint by letter, that 
* Alcibiades is ruining their affairs, by endeavoring to 
gain over Tissaphernes to the Athenians ;' and, after 
giving him a clear explanation of other matters, he 
pleaded the candor of Astyochus in his own excuse, 
if he desired in this manner to ruin his mortal foe, 
though with some prejudice to the welfare of his 
eountry. But Astyochus had given up all thoughts 
of putting Alcibiades to death, especially as now he 
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never came within bis reach ; yet, on this occasion^ 
making a visit to him and Tissaphemes at Magnesia, 
he communicated to them the advices sent him from 
Samos, and became himself an informer. He was ac- 
cused by report, not only on this but many other oc-* 
casions, to have made court to Tissaphemes, for his 
own private lucre; and, for the same reason, when 
the pay was not fully rendered before, he suffered it 
much more pliantly than in duty he ought to have 
done. Alcibiades sent away immediate notice to the 
managing party at Samos, that the treachery of Phry- 
nichus was detected by his own letter, and insisted on 
it that he be put to death . Phry nichus, terribly alarmed 
and pushed to the very brink of destruction by such a 
discovery, sent again to Astyochus^ blaming his in- 
discretion on the former occasion in not keeping hia 
secret, and assuring him that now he was ready to 
deliver up to his fury the whole force of the Athe- 
nians at Samos, (distinctly reciting to him the parti- 
culars by which, as Samos was unfortified, the whole 
scheme might be accomplished,) and that undoubtedly 
he ought not to be censured, if, when his unrelenting 
foes had reduced him to such extremity of danger, he 
chose to do this, or even more than this, rather than 
be destroyed by their rancor. But this proposal also 
Astyochus communicated to Alcibiades. 

Phry nichus, perceiving in time that Astyochus be- 
trayed him, and that notice each moment was only not 
arrived from Alcibiades about the contents of his last, 
anticipated the discovery, and became . himself in- 
former to the army, that the enemy had resolved, 
as Samos was unfortified, and the whole of their fleet 
not securely stationed within the harbor, to endeavor 
a surprise : of this he had gained the most certain in« 
formations ; and therefore Samos ought necessarily to 
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be put into a posture of defence with the utmost ex- 
pedition, and proper guards in every respect be ap- 
pointed. He himself comraandedy and consequently 
wasempowered to see this put in execution. All hands 
were instantly at work on the fortification ; and Sa- 
mos, though otherwise intended soon to be, was by 
this piece of artifice immediately secured : and, no 
long time after, came letters from Alcibiades, import- 
ing that the army was betrayed by Phrynichtts, and 
in pursuance of it the enemy was coming to surprise 
them. Their opinion of the good faith of Alcibiades 
was not in the least established by this : it was argued 
that, as he was privy to the plans of the enemy, from 
a principle of enmity he had fastened on Phrynichus 
the charge of being their accomplice. By the last 
notification, therefore, he was so far from hurting him, 
that he only confirmed his evidence. 

Yet, subsequent to this, Alcibiades continued to 
make use of all his address and persuasion with Tis- 
saphernes to gain him over to the Athenians, who in 
fdct stood most in terror of the Peloponnesians, be- 
cause they had a larger fleet at hand than the Athe- 
nians ; but was inwardly inclined, were it any how 
feasible, to comply with his suggestions; especially 
as, ever since the jar at Cnidus about the treaty of 
Theramenes, he had been exasperated against the Pe- 
loponnesians ; for that jar had already happened at the 
time of their expedition to Rhodes ; and the sugges- 
tion of Alcibiades, formerly mentioned, that the 
views of the Lacedsemonians were to see the cities 
free, was yet more verified by the behavior of Lichas, 
who had affirmed, that it was an article never to be 
suffered in treaty, that the king should have those 
cities of which either himself or his ancestors had at 
any time been possessed. And in truth Alcibiades, 
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as one who had important concerns at stake, continued 
with much zeal and assiduity to ingratiate himself with 
Tissaphernes. 

The Athenian deputies, with Pisander at their head, 
wbo were sent from Samos, had no sooner reached 
Athens than they obtained an audience from the peo- 
ple ; where, after touching in a summary manner on 
raany other advantages, they expatiated chiefly on 
this, that, * by recalling Aleibiades, and making an 
alteration in the democratical form of government, 
they might gain the friendship of the king and a snpe* 
riority over the Peloponnesians.' Large was the 
number of those who would not hear the proposal 
ag^ainst the democracy. The enemies, farther, of 
Aleibiades were loud in their clamors, that * shame*^ 
ful it would be if so enormous a transgressor of the 
laws were recalled ; one, to whose crimes, in point of 
the mysteries, the Eumolpidae and Geryces* had borne 
solemn attestation, the consequence of which was his 
exile ; nay, had farther denounced a curse on thost 
who should restore him.' Pisander, interposing to 
put a stop to this violent opposition and these tragical 
outcries, addressed himself apart to each of these op-* 
ponents, and asked them singly, * whether any hope 
they had left of saving their country, now that tho 
Peloponnesians had as many ships on the sea as they 

1 These were sacerdotal families at Athens, descended from 
Eumolpus and Ceryx. The former of them instituted the 
Elfiusinian mysteries ; and it was the grand privilege of his de- 
scendants to preside at and reflate those sacred rites. Who. 
Ceryx was, and what the particular privileges of his descen- 
dants, any farther than that, according to Suidas, they were 
' holy and venerable,' is not agreed. All of them were com- 
manded to pronounce the solemn curse on Aleibiades when he 
waa outlawed. Yet one priestess, as Plutarch relates, Tbea- 
no, the daughter of Menon, refused to obey, alleging, that * it 
was her duty to bless, and not to curse." 
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had themselTes, but a larger number of ooiifed«ff«le 
states, besides supplies of money irom the king mud 
Tissaphemes, whilst themselves were quite exhausted, 
unless somebody could persuad^the king to declare in 
their favor?' And when those to whom the demand 
was put replied in the negative, he proceeded to make 
them this plain declaration : ' And yet this turn in 
your favor can never take place, unless we temper 
our form of government with greater moderation, and 
intrust the administration in the hands of the few, that 
the king may have room to place confidence in us ; for 
we are ai present to consult about the very being of 
the state, and not to litigate the forms of its adminis- 
tration. The sequel may again enable us to return to 
the primitive form, if we find it expedient ; and we 
shall recover Alcibiades, the only man alive who is 
able to accomplish the point/ 

The people in fact, on the first mention of an ofli- 
garchy, were stung to the heart : yet, afterwards con- 
Tinced by Pisander that no other resource was left, 
dispirited by fear, and encouraged at the same time by 
a distant hope that another change might in the sequel 
be brought about, they yielded up the point to the 
necessity of the state. Accordingly they passed a de- 
cree, that * Pisander and the ten joined with him in 
the deputation should pass the sea, and negotiate tiie 
affair with Tissaphemes and Alcibiades, in the me- 
thod judged by them most conducive to the public 
service.' At the same time, as Pisander had preferred 
a charge of maladministration against Phrynichus, 
they discharged him and his colleague Skironidas from 
their commands, and sent away Diomedon and Leon 
to take on them the command of the fleet. The article, 
with which Pisander charged Phrynichus, was the be- 
traying of lasus and Amorges. The truth is, he 
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tli««igpht Mm by bo meaos a profper person to be let 
into a sbare of their intrigues with Akibiades. 

Jkmd thus Pisander, after risitiBg in order all the 
several juntos of the M^complices, already Ibrmed in 
tfae city with the yiew to thmst themselves into the 
seatB of judieatnre and the great offices of state ; and 
exhorting them severally to act with nnanimity, and 
by general concnrrence to labor the demolition of the 
popular government ; and after a^nsting all previons 
me^aures to guard the best against dilatory proceed- 
ingrSy repassed the sea to Tissapfaemes» accompanied 
by bis ten associates in the deputation. 

In the same winter, Leon and Dioraedon, being ar- 
rived at their post, at the head of the Athenian fleet, 
made an expedition against Rhodes ; and there they 
found the ships of the Peloponnesians hauled ashore. 
They made a descent on the coast ; and after defeating 
in battle such of the Rhodians as made head against 
them, they stood away for Chalce, and for the future 
carried on ^he war more from thence than from Cos; 
for in that station they were better enabled to watch 
the motions of the Peloponnesian fleet. 

But at Rhodes arrived Xenophantidas, a Lacedae- 
monian, despatched by Pndaritus from Chios, with 
adrice, that * the works of the Athenians were almost 
perfected ; and, unless with the whole of their ship- 
ping they come over to relieve them, all is iost at 
"Chios.^ A resolution accordingly was taken to endea- 
I vor their relief; but, in the mean time, Pedaritus, at 
the head of his body of auxiliaries and the Chians, 
with all the force he could assemble together, sallied 
. out against the rampart which the Athenians had 
' raised round their ships, demolished a purt of it, and 
made hjmself master of those vessels which were 
hsaled ashore, ne AthefHans ran from %11 quarters 

THUC. VOL. III. o 
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lo their defence ; Mid» haTing.fint eaffigod andjpt^tt^ 
flight the* GhiftQS, the rest of the forces under Psda: 
ritue were ako defeated. Paedaritiis was killed,t as 
were numbers also of the Chians, and many weapons 
were taken : and after this the Chians were blocks 
up by sea and land more closely than ever, and a ter- 
rible famine- raged amongst them. 

The Athenian deputation, headed by Pisander, hay* 
ing reached Tissaphemes^ entered into conference 
about terms of accommodation. Alcibiades now — ^ 
the conduct of Tissaphemes was still dubious and 
wavering, since he stood in great awe of the Pelo* 
ponnesians, and adhered to that rule of policy he had 
learned from him, * to war both sides out,' — ^Alcibiades 
now had recourse to another piece of refinement, 
causing Tissaphemes to insist on such exorbitant terms 
that no accommodation could ensue. Tissaphemes, 
truly, seems to me to haye proceeded in this manner 
from his own voluntary motives, because fear was 
predominant in him : but in Alcibiades it was purely 
,art : since, as he found the other would not agree on 
any terms whatever, he affected to strike the conceit 
into the Athenians that it really was in his power to 
manage him at pleasure, and that he was already 
wrought to their purpose, and willing to come to terms, 
whereas the Athenians would not offer enough: for ' 
Alcibiades himself made such extravagant demands, | 
(since, though Tissaphemes assisted at the conference, 
the other managed it,) that, though the Athenians had 
yielded to the far greater part, yet the breaking off < 
the treaty would be thrown at their doors. It was in- 
sisted, besides other demands, that ' all Ionia should J 
be given up '/ and what is more, ' all the islands on 
the Ionian coast ;' and other points. The Athenians 
seeming to acquiesce in these^ at length, on the third 
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wie^ing, lest the •malliiesi of hb own infldeiiee shoiild 
1»e plainly detected, he demiinded leare * for the kih^ 
to l^uild a fieet^ and to sail along the Athenian coasts, 
i^lierever, and with whatever force he pleased/ Here 
all accommodation was over: the Athenians, con- 
eluding these points insuperable, and that they were 
a,l>xued by Alcibiades, broke off in indignation, and; 
returned to Samos. 

In the same winter, immediately after breaking off 
tlie conference, Tissaphernes repaired to Caunus, with 
intention to bring the Peloponnesians again to Mi«- 
letas, and to form other compacts witii them, the best 
^e- shonld be able, to supply them farther with pay, 
and by all means to avoid an open rupture. He 
'wa;8 in fact apprehensiye that, shoidd so large a fleet 
be deprived of subsistence, or ne'cessitaled to engage 
with the Athenians, should suffer a defeat, or should 
the mminers quit their vessels, the Athenians XYien 
would carry their point without thanks to him ; but 
his greatest fear was this, lest for the sake of sub- 
sistence they should ravage the continent. On all 
these considerations, and the prudential motives i|ris«- 
ing from each, co-operating with his principal maxim 
of balancing the Grecians against one another, he sent 
for the Peloponnesians, paid them their arrears of 
subsistence,, and made the following treaty, the third 
of the kind, with them : 

* In the thirteenth year of the reign of Darius, 
Alexippidas presiding in the college of ephori at La- 
cedaemon, articles are signed, in the plain of Maoander, 
between the Lacedasikionians and confederates on one 
side ; and Tissaphemes, Hieramenes, and the sons of 
Phamacus, on the other; coliceming the affiiirs of 
the king and those of the' Lacedemonians and eonfe* 
derates. 
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. * TkB whole of tiM Idm^B domiiiioiis shiiiite is Am 
bsloBgs to the king ; and all his own dominioas M 
ihe king govern as to kun aeems meet. 

* The LacediBmonians and confederates are not to 
eater tiie dominions of the king to oommit aay act 
of hostility whaterer : nor he those of the contractuig 
purties for any act of hostility whatever. 

* Andy in case any of the Lacedffimoniaiia or confe- 
derates eater in a hostile manner the dominioiui of the 
king, the lAcedaHBoniaiis and confederates are bound 
to restrain them : and, in case any sahjects of the 
king act in a hostile manner against the Lacedsemo- 
nians and confederatesy be the king also bonnd to re- 
strain them. 

* Tissaphemes shall |iay subsistence to the ships 
now on the station, 'according to the rates agreed on, 
till the king's fleet come np. 

' But the Lacedaemonians and confederates, so soon 
as the king's fleet shall be come up, shall have it in 
their own option to maintain, if they please, ^esr own 
fleet ; or, in case they choose to take subsistence from 
Tissaphemes, he is bonnd to supply them. Yet the 
Lacedemonians knd confederates, at the expiration of 
the war, shall repay to Tissaphemes what sums they 
may thus receive from him. 

« When the king's fleet comes up, let the ships of 
the Lacedeemonians, and those of the confederates, and 
those of the king, carry on the war in concert, by the 
joint counsels of Tissaphemes and of the Lacedssmo- 
nians and confederals, 

• < And, whenever a peace with the Athenians is 
thought advisable, it shall be concluded by ^e joint 
consent oi both parties.' 

The treaty was made and ratified in these (enns: 
and, after this, Tissaphemes employed himsdtf with 
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dOigence to liriog up ih» HMaaicim fleet, am ham been 
.meatioiied, and duly to perform all the branelieewlMil^ 
ever of his engagenesta : at leaet he was willing to 
coiiTiaee the Pelopoanenana, by the measures he took, 
^bat he was heartily in earnest. 

I« the dose of this winter the BsBOttans got posses- 
- sion of Oropus by treachery, though an Athenian gar- 
rison was in it.* The bosiness was effected by the 
management of a party of Eretriaas, and those Oro- 
pians who were plotting the revolt of Enbeea : for, as 
this town was situated o^r-against Eretrta, it was 
impossible bnt, whilst in Athenian hands, it most ter- 
Tibly annoy both Eretria and the rest of Eabcsa. Har* 
ing therefore thus gained Oropus, the Eretrians re^ 
paired to Modes, inTiting the Peloponnesians to come 
.over to EuhoMi ; but their inclinations were rather to 
relieve Chios, now sadly distressed. Puttingpff there- 
foro from Rhodes with the whole of their fleet, they 
atood away to sea; and, having gained the height of 
Triopiam, they descried the Athenian squadron out at 
aea in a eoune from Chaloe : yet, neither making any 
motion to bear down on the other, one fleet pursued 
their oouiae to Samos, the other put into Miletus. 
They were now convinced that, without fighttng at 
sea, they could not possibly relieve Chios* 

Here this winter ended ; and the twentieth year of 
this war expired, the history of which Thueydides has 
compiled. 

Ybak XXI, — ^In the ensuing summer, on the first 
eomaaencement of the spring, Deroylidas, a Spartan, 
at the head of an army not considerable for numbers, 
was sent over-land to Hellespont to efifect the revolt 
of Abydos : they are a colony of the Milesians. The 
Chiaas.alsO) whiltt JUtyocMw wia pfrple&«i about 
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dhe melhod 4>f reUeving tiiem^ were pccetwi t rt e dr ly 1 
the intolerable closeneM of the blockade, to hazainUlir J 
.engagement at sea. It ]ia{>pened, whilst Astyoch«ft1 
^was yet in Rhodes, that Leon, a Spartan, who>csia 
over with Anti8thene8,.thongh merely as a passengi^:, 
had arrired at GhioB from Miletos, to act as goTenuw 
after the death .of Pndmtos, with twelve sail of shij^ 
ping draughted from the Mtuadron at Jlliletua: of thea^, 
fire were Thnrian, four Syracnsan, one belonged to ^ 
Anoia, another was Milesian, and one was Look's 
own. On this, the Ghiana having sallied out with aU 
their force, and earned a strong post froin the enemiy, 
■and at the same time their fleet, consisting of six-aiid« 
.thirty sail, launching forth against the thirty-twipr 
Athenians, an engagement followed ; and, alter a battle 
hotly maintained on both sides, the Cbians and allies^ 
•who had not the worst of the dispute, sheered off agatn 
into harbor ; for by thia time it began to grow dark. 

Instantly on thia, Bercylidfts having completed bis 
march from Miletus, Abydo» in HelleqM>ht revoltad 
to Dercylidas and Fhamabazus; and two days afler 
.Lampsacus did thie same. 

But intelligence of this having reached StrconH- 
.ohides at Chios, and he, with four-«nd-twenty sail of 
Athenians, including the transports which carried the 
heavy^armed, stretching thither with all posoble expe- 
dition, the Lampsacenes .sallied out to repulse hi«t. 
He defeated them in battle ; and, having at a aiM»t 
made himself master of Lampsacus, which was quite 
unfortified, he gave up aU the effeda «od slaves for 
pillage to his men ; and, after re*estal;jishing mekiW 
^were free in their old habitations, proceeded against 
Abydos: but, finding them deaf to all schemea of JW^- 
commodation, and himself unable to reduf^ them by 
fosee, crossing ovef to the apot opposite tp Aby4e«» be 
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|||rc^n*is6ised Sestut, adtyintlie Ghertoneras, wliiah had 
Vbrmerly belonged to >the Medet, and put it in a condi- 
'tion to gtiatd the Helleflpont. 

DNiring this intenral of time the Gfaiana had very 

mtich enlarged their room at sea ; aad those stationed 

at Miletus, and even Ajtyochns, on receiving the par* 

tictilars of the late engagement, and advice that Strom* 

bichides was -drawn off with so many ships/hegan to 

"be in high spirits. Astyochns, accordingly, arriving 

at Chios with only two ships, carried off along with 

Yiim what shipping was there, and with the whole force 

^ivas now at sea, in order to make an attempt on 8araos : 

bat when the enemy there, because mntuidly embroiled 

in jealousies, came not out against him, he returned 

again to this station of Miletus : for, about this time, 

or rather before, the democracy was overthrown at 

* Athens. 

The deputation, at the head of which was Pisander, 
"were no sooner returned to Samoa from Tissaphernes 
than they found their schemes had gained a stronger 
footing in the army ; and that the Samians had been 
encouraging the men of power amongst the Athenians 
to join their efforts with them for the erection of an 
oligarchy, though a party was very busy in opposing 
thetfi, with a view to quash the projected alteration. 
The Athenians, farther, at Samos, had in private con- 
ferences eome to a resolution * to think no longer of 
Alelbiades, since he showed himself so averse to join 
them, and in fact was by no means a propej person to 
have a share in an oligarchical administration : but, 
tnerely from a principle of self-preservatioo, as now 
they were environed with dangers, they should take 
all possible care that the project should not drop in 
the ekecutibn. That» farther, they should prosecute 
the trarVrithvigory and. contribule largely, towards it 
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Drom theiv own ptivAte {mriM, and aasww every otter 
exigOBce of senriee ; mce, no longer for ofheva, hut 
their own takes, they mnat continne the stm^le/ 
]>etenuned therefore to proceed in this manner, they 
despatched Pisaader and half the former depatation 
once more to Athens, to manage the execntion c^«Ae 
project there : to whom, farther, instmcttona were 
given, at whaterer places in their dependency they 
should tonch on the royage, to set np the oligarchy. 
The otber half they sent soTeraliy about to otiier of 
the dependent states. Piotrephes also, who was now 
at Chios, bnt appointed to take on him the command 
of the Thracian provinces, they ordered away immedi- 
ately to his post. 

■ Diotrephes, on his arrival at Thasus, dissolved the 
popular government ; and, in the second month at most 
after this, the Thasians fortified their city, as men who 
no longer cared for an aristocracy under Athenian in- 
fluence, but were in daily expectaticm of receiving 
liberty from the Lacedaemonians : for a number of their 
countrymmi, driven out by^the Athenians, wese now 
refuged among the Peloponnesians. These were la- 
boring the point vrith their correspondent in T^lasns, 
to bring off their shipping, and declare a revolt. The 
present alteration therefore fell out exactly to their 
own wish : their stole was restored to its ancient form 
without any trouble ; and the people, who alone were 
able to disconcert them , were divested of their power. 
In Thasus, therefore, the event took an opposite turn 
to what those Athenians who labored the oligarchy 
had at heart ; and, in my judgment, the case was the 
same with many oth^ of their dependent etates : for, 
having now their eyes open to tiieir own welfare, and 
being exempted from the dread of sufiering for what 
others did, they ran into a scheme of a total indc* 
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pen^ciioe, wbieh they preferred before tbe^ precarioas 
situatton of being well goyerned by the Atbeniaas* 

Piiander and bia coUeagnee, in the course of their 
voyage, observed their instmctionB, and dissolved the 
poptilar governments in the cities where they touched. 
Prom some of these they also procured parties of 
Ikeavy-armed to aid them in the grand project, and so 
landed at Athens. Here they found affairs in great 
forvrardness, through the activity of their accomplices; 
for some of the younger sort having combined together 
in a plot against Androcles, who bad the greatest sway 
amongst the people, and had also beeu deeply con- 
cerned in banishing Alcibiades, they secretly despatched 
him. On him, for a double reason, because of his in- 
fluence with the people, and with the thought that it 
might oblige Alcibiades, whose recall was now ex- 
pected, and through his interest the friendship of Tis- 
saphernes, they chose first to wreak their fury. Of 
flome others also, whose tractability they doubted, they 
had rid themselves by the same practices. A specious 
lutfangue had, farther, been dressed up for the purpose, 
that *' none ought to receive the public money but such 
as served the state in war with their persons; that 
aflbirs of state ought not to be communicated to more 
than five thousand, and those to be men who were best 
qsalified, by their estates and personal bravery, to 
serve the public' 

This witii the majority of the city had a fair outside, 
since snob as should concur in the change bade fairest 
for a share in the administration. Yet still the assem- 
bly of the people and the council of the bean* cou- 
tinued their meetings ; but then they only passed such 
deerees as were approved by the cabal. Nay, of this 

. I Tbs seaste. 
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number were aO wbo tp<dw, aad wbo liad preiiaarfjr 
considered together what ahoiild be said on every oc- 
casion : no other penon piesamed at any tinne to op- 
pose their motions, throngfa dread of n cabal which 
they saw was large ; or, did any one venture to open 
bis month, by some dexterous contrivance be was 
certainly put to death. Who were the agents in tiiese 
murders, no inquiry at all ; and of who were suspected, 
no kind of justification. The people, on the contrary, 
looked on with stupid gaze, and such a. ^t of conster- 
nation as to think it clear gain not yet to have suffered 
violence, even though tiiey held their tongues ; ima- 
gining, besides, that the conspiracy had spread much 
farther than it really had, they were quite dispirited. 
To discover any certainty of their numbers they were 
quite unable, because of the great extent of the dty 
and their ignortince bow far their neighbors might be 
concerned. On the same account it was also impos- 
sible for bim, who deeply resented his condition, to 
bemoan himself in the hearing of another, or to parti- 
cipate counsels for reciprocal defence : he must either 
have opened his mind to one whom he did not know, 
or to an acquaintance in whom he durst not confide : 
for all the popular party regiarded one another with 
jealous eyes, as in some measure involved in the pre- 
«ent machinations. Some in fact were concerned who 
could never have been suspected of oligarchical prin- 
ciples; and these men gave rise to the great diffidence 
which spread amongst the many, and drew after it the 
highest security to the schemes of the few, as it kept 
alive that mutual distrust which reigned among the 
people* 

Pisander therefore and his associates, arriving at this 
very juncture, gave the finishing stroke without delay. 
In the first place, having called the assembly of the 
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"ipeople, they iBoved for a decree, * That a committee 
^>f tea should be elected with full discretionary power. 
This committee of ten should draw up the form of a de» 
<2ree, to be reported to the people on a day prefixed, in 
Tvhat manner the state may be best administered/ In 
the next place, when that day came, they summoned 
an assembly of the people at Colonus:. this is a tem- 
ple of Neptune, without the city, and distant from it 
about ten stadia.* And here the committee reported 
no other proposal than this ; * that it be lawful for 
-any Athenian to deliver whatever opinion he himself 
thought proper.' They then enacted heavy penalties 
against any man who hereafter should accuse the 
speaker of a breach of law, or should bring him into 
any trouble whatever. 

This being done, it was now, without the least re- 
serve or ambiguity, moved, that ' no yiagistrate what- 
soever should continue in his post oh the old esta- 
.blishment, nor receive a public salary ; but that five 
presidents' be chosen, who should choose one hundred 
:persons, and each of these hundred should name three 
persons for associates : that these persons should enter 
into the senate, be invested absolutely with the admi- 
nistration, and should farther be empowered to con- 
vene the five thousand whenever they should deem it 
.proper.' 

Pisander was the person who made this proposal, 
and who also in other respects showed himself openly 
jone of the most zealous to pull down the democracy. 
But he who contrived the whole of the plan, and by 
what steps the affair should be thus carried into exe- 
cution, was Antipho, a man who in personal merit was 
second to no Athenian then alive, and the greatest 

> One English mile* ' Proedri. 
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gcnioi of his time to devise with sagacity, and ingeiii^ 
ioasly to express what he had once derised. At the 
aasemhlies of the people, or any public debate, be 
never assisted^ if he could possibly decline it ; since 
the multitude was jealous of the great reputation he 
had gained : yet, in the courts of judicature or appeals 
to the people, he was the only person who was able 
effectually to serve those clients who could get him for 
their patron. And this same Antipho, when in pro- 
cess of time the government of the four hundred was 
quite demolished, and severely prosecuted by the peo- 
ple, was judged to have defended their conduct, and 
pleaded in a cause where his own life was at stake, the 
best of any person that down to this time was ever 
heard to speak. 

Phrynichus also was another who singularly distin- 
guished himself in his zeal for the oligarchy. He 
dreaded Alcibiades, as conscious that he was privy to 
the whole of the correspondence he had carried on 
with Astyochns. He proceeded thus, on the supposi- 
tion that Alcibiades would never be restored by an 
oligarchical government : and then he was a man in 
^hose capacity and zeal, if once engaged, the greatest 
confidence might reasonably be placed. 

Theramenes, farther, the son of Agnon, a man who 
both in speaking and acting made no ordinary figure, 
had a principal share in the dissolution of the popular 
government: no wonder, therefore, as the business 
was managed by so many and so able agents, that, 
spite of every obstacle, it was brought to effect. Griev- 
ous indeed it was to the Athenian people to submit to 
the loss of their liberty a century after the expulsion 
of their tyrants ; during which period they had not 
only been independent, but accustomed, for above half 
that spaceyto give law to others. 
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To return. When, in the assembly of the people, 
Tiot a soul was heard to oppose the motion, it passed 
into a law, and the assembly was adjourned. They 
afterwards introduced the four hundred into the se- 
nate, in the following manner : — 

The whole body of the citizens were daily under 
arms, either on the walls or in the field, to bridle the 
excursions of the enemy from Decelea« Therefore on 
the day appointed they suffered such as were not in 
the secret to repair to their posts as usual ; but, to 
those in the plot, ii had been privately notified, ' by 
no means to repair to their posts, but to lag behind at 
a distance ; and in case any one should strive to oppose 
what was now to be agitated, they should tak< up arms 
and quell all opposition.' Those to whom these orders 
were previously imparted were the Andrians and Tei- 
ans ; three hundred of the Carystians, and other 
persons now established in ^gina, whom the Athe- 
nians had sent thither by way of colony, but were now 
invited to repair to Athens with their arms to suf^ort 
the scheme. When these dispositions were formed, 
the four hundred (each carrying a concealed dagger, 
and guarded by one hundred and twenty youths of 
Greece, whose hands they had employed when assas- 
sination was the point) broke in on the counsellors of 
the bean,* who were this moment sitting in the senate- 
house, and called out to them to quit the place and 
take their salaries.* Accordingly they had ready for 
them the full arrears due to them, which they paid to 
each as he went out of the house. In this manner the 
senate, without giving the least opposition, removed 
themselves tamely from their office f and the rest of the 

1 The senate of five hundred. 

> The stated salary for a senator of Athens was a draehiaa, 
or seven -p^nce three farthings a day. 
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citizens made no effort to check, such pfoceedings, afad 
refrained from even the least tumult. 

The four hundred having thus gained possession of 
the senate-house, proceeded immediately to ballot for 
a set of presidents * from amongst their own body ; and 
made use of all the solemn invocations of the deities 
and the sacrifices with which the presiding magistrates 
execute their office. By their subsequent proceedings 
they introduced considerable alterations in the popular 
form of government; excepting that, on account of 
Alcibiades, they refrained from recalling exiles : but 
in all other respects they ruled with all possible seve- 
rity. Some persons, whose removal was deemed con- 
venient, though few in number, they got assassinated ; 
some they threw into prison, and some they banished » 
To Agis, also, king of the Lacedaemonians, who was 
still at Decelea, they despatched a deputation ; notify- 
ing their readiness to accommodate all disputes ; and 
that with greater confidence he might proceed to make 
up matters with them than with a dem^racy, which 
was not to be trusted. 

Agis, full of the imagination that the city would not 
quietly submit to these changes, and that the people 
would not thus tamely part with their ancient liberty ; 
or, should they now behold his numerous army ap- 
proaching, that public combustions might ensue amongst 
them ; unable to persuade himself that at the present 
juncture they could possibly be kept from tumults, — 
Agis, I say, returned no proposal of terms to the de- 
putation which came. to him from the four. hundred* 
But having sent for a numerous reinforcement from 
Peloponnesus, he advanced soon after, with the gar- 
rison of Decelea and the fresh reinforcements, up to 

.' Prytanes. . , * 
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4Ue very walls of AtheiM. He took this step on the 
presumption that ' thus, either thrown into utter con- 
iiision, they might he mastered whenever he gare the ' 
ivord, or even at the first sight of his approach, through 
the great confusion which in all prohahility must fol- 
low within and without: since, to make himself master 
of their long walls, as there could not be hands at lei- 
sure for their defence, he could not fail. 

But when on his nearer approach the Athenians 
within were thrown into no stir or bustle at all ; when 
even they caused their cavalry, and detachments of 
their heary-armed, light-armed, and archers, to sally 
out into the field, who made a slaughter of such as 
were too far advanced, and became masters of their 
arms and dead bodies ; — finding then he had proceeded 
on wrong presumptions, he again drew off his army. 
After this, he himself, with the former garrison, con- 
tinued in the post of Decelea : but the late reinforce- 
ment, after some continuance in the country, was sent 
back to Peloponnesus. 

Yet» subsequent to this, the four hundred persisted 
in sending deputies to Agis with as much eagerness as 
ever ; and, he now receiving them in a better manner, 
with encouri^ements to proceed, they even sent an 
embassy to Lacedaemon to propose a treaty ; being of 
aU things desirous to obtain an accommodation. 

They also sent to Samos a deputation of ten,/in 
order to satisfy the army, and give them ample assu-^ 
ranee that * the oligarchy was not set up for the preju- 
dice either of the state or any individuals, but as the 
only eit^edient left to preserve the whole community : 
that the number of those who now had the' management 
was five thousand, and not barely four hundred : and 
yet on no occasion whatever had the Athenians, partly 
through employment in their armies abroad or other 
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foreign arocations, ever met together, to eoll8lllt^4|• 
affairs of state, in numbers so large as five thousand*' 
Having iostructed them to insert some other alleviatiBg 
pleas, they sent them away on the first instant of th« 
change they had made : apprehensive of what actually 
came to pass, that the bulk of their seamen would 
never quietly submit to an oligarchical government, 
and an opposition beginning there might overturn all 
that had hitherto been done. 

For at Samos some stirs had already arisen about 
the oligarchy, and that which is now to be recited 
happened exactly at the time that the four hundred 
seized the administration at Athens. 

The party which at this juncture was subsisting at 
Samos against the nobility, and was of the popular 
side, having now altered their schemes, and followed 
the suggestions of Pisander ever since his return from 
Athens, and gained the concurrence of Athenians at 
Samos, combined together by oath to the number of 
about three hundred, and resolved to fall on their 
antagonists as factious on the side of the people. Ac- 
cordingly, they murdered one Hyperbolus,^ an Athe- 

* This was the person whom the ostracism made in some 
measure famous, and who made the ostracism quite infamous. 
Plutarch has repeated the story thrice. The following extract 
is taken from the life of Nicias ; 

' When the opposition was very hot at Athens between 
Alcibiades and ijicias, and the day for ostracising was draw- 
ing on (which at certain intervals the people of Athens were 
used to enforce, and send away into a ten years' exile some 
one citizen suspected of designs against their liberty, or odi- 
ous for being too illustrious or rich), each of these grand 
competitors was under grievous apprehensions ; and with rea- 
son too, that it might be his own lot to be exiled on this occa- 
sion. Alcibiades was hated for his way of life, and for his 
bold and enterprising genius. Nicias was envied on account 
of his wealth ; his way of living was neither sociable nortpo- 
pula ; as he avoided a crowd, and herded with a few inti-* 
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nimDy a ccarry fellow, and banished by the ostracism, 
not from a dread of his influence or weight, but for 
tYkjB profligacy of his life, and his being a public dis- 
grace to his country. In this they were countenanced 
t>y Ghi^Aminns, one of the commanders, and some of 
tlie Athenians associated with them, to whom they 

mates, he gare great distaste ; besides, as he had often op- 
posed the caprices of the people, and constrained them to 
pursue their real interest, be was deep in their displeasure. 
Xn short, the contest ran high between the young and military. 
men on one side, and the old pacific Athenians on the other, 
-vi^hilst each were endeaToring to throw the ostracism on the 
hated object. But, 

Parties ran high, and scoundrels got renown. 

Such dissensions in the community gaye scope to knaves and 
incendiaries. There was one Hyperbolus, of Perithadae, very 
assuming, without the least reason to be so : however, by dint 
of impudence, working himself into power, and the disgrace 
of his country so soon as he 1m9 made himself conspicuous in 
it. On this occasion Hyperbolus could have no suspicion of 
becoming himself the butt of an ostracism ; he 'had a much 
better title to the gallows. Presuming, on the contrary, that 
when either of these great men were exiled, he himself could 
easily make head against the other, he manifested sreat plea- 
sure at the contest, and irritated the fury of the people 
against them both. Nicias and Alcibiades, perceiving nis 
roguish intent, conferred privately together ; and getting 
their several factions to unite, secured one another, and threw 
the votes on Hyperbolus. Such a turn at first gave the Athe- 
nians much pleasure and diversion ; yet soon after they were 
highly chagrined by reflecting that making such a scoundrel 
the object of it was shaming the ostracism for ever. There 
was dignity even in punishments : the ostracism was of such 
a nature as to suit a Thucydides, an Aristides, uid men of 
such exalted characters. It was clear honor to Hyperbolus ; 
and gave him room to boast that, though a scoundrel, he had 
been distinguished like the greatest and best Athenians ; as 
Plato, the comic poet, says of him : 

He always acted worthy of himself, 
But quite unworthy of such high reproof; 
The shell was ne'er design'd to honor scoundrels. 
In a word, no person was ever banished by the ostracism 
after Hyperbolas ; it was he who closed the list.' 

THUC. VOL. III. P 
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gave this pledge of their fidelity. Some other nets 
of tlie same natore they committed by instructions 
from them, and had it in agitation to multiply their 
blows ; bnt those marked out for destroction getting 
wind of their design , communicated the whole to Leon 
and Diomedon, who thought of an oligarchy with high 
regret, because their credit was high with the people : 
toThrasybuIus* also and Thrasyllus, the former a cap- 
tain of a trireme, and the latter Of a band of beary- 
armed ; and to snch others as were judged most likely 
to stem the fury of the conspirators. These they con* 
jured not to look calmly on till their destraction 
should be completed, and Samos rent away from the 
Athenians, by which alone till now their empire had 
been preserred and supported.' Listening therefore 
to these representations, they privately exhorted every 
single soldier not to suffer such proceedings ; and 
more earnestly than others the Paralian ; since all that 

> Thrasybulus, whose name now first occurs, acts a very 
high-spirited and noble part in the close of this history. * u 
virtue could be weighed merely by itself, without any regard 
to outward circumstance, I should not hesitate,' says Corne- 
lius Nepos, ' to prefer him before all the great men in Greece ; 
but I aver that not one of them ever surpassed him in inte- 

?ity, in resolution, in grandeur of sou), and true patriotism, 
et, I know not how it is, thonsh no one excelled him in real 
merit, man^ have outstripped him in point of fiune. In the 
Peloponnesian war, the part of it which now remains, Thrasy- 
bulus did many things without Alcibiades; Alcifoiades did 
nothing without Thrasybulus ; and yet the other, through a 
happiness peculiar to himself, reaped the glory and benefit of 
all/ So far this elegant Roman writer. The reader will soon 
see some of Thrasybulus' exploits, separately from, and in 
concert with Alcibiades : but the glory of his life was rid- 
ding Athens some years after of thirty tyrants at a blow ; for 
which he was rewarded by a wreath of olive, ^e most ho- 
norable recompense his grateful countrymen could bestow on 
him. He was ever a firm, intrepid, disinterested patriot^ 
and lost his life at list in the service of his cevatty. 
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sailed in ibat vessel wer^ citisens of Athens ; all free^ 
and enemies determined* from time immemorial, to an 
oUgarctiy, oven when it had no existeooe. JUon also 
and Diomedon never went out to sea without leaving 
ihi^m some ships for their gnard ; iosomueh that, when 
the ^ree hundred made their attempt, as all these 
united in their ohstruction, hut most heartily of all 
the Paralians, the popular imrty at Samoa was rescued 
frons destruction. Thirty of those three hundred 
they even slaughtered, and three of the most factious 
amongst the survjvors they doomed to hanishment. 
Then> having published an indemnity fop the rest, 
they continued to support the democracy at Samoa. 

But the Samians and soldiery despatched the Pa^ 
rains with all expedition to Athens, having on board 
her Chatreas, the son of Archestratus, an Athenian, 
who had borne a considerable share in the last turn of 
affaifSf charged with a notification of these last trans^ 
actions ; for yet it was not known at Samoa that the 
four hundred had seised the administration. No 
isooaer thei^efere were they come to their moorings 
than the four hundred caused two or three of the 
crew of the Paralus to be dragged away to prison ; 
the residue they turned over from that vessel into 
another ship of war, and ordered them away as a 
guard-ship for the station of Euboaa. But Ghsereas, 
sensible in niiat train affairs were going, had the good 
fortune to make his escape ; and, roturning again to 
Samos, related to the soldiery aU that had been done 
in Athens, exaggerating every point with abundant 
severity : ' That every citizen was now kept in awe 
with whips and soourgee, and that even their own 
wives and children daily felt the insolence of those 
tyrants ; nay, they hate it now in agitation, that if any 
on duty at Samea shall prasnme to oppose their plea* 
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sure, immediately to arrest and impriMm tbe wkole of 
their kindred ; and, in case tbe former will not mb* 
rait, to put the latter to death.' On many other poiats 
he also expatiated, all aggravated with falaehoods. 

His audience, in the first instant of their paaaion, 
were fully bent on the destmction of all those who 
bad appeared most active for an oligarehyy and, in 
short, of all who bad any band in its promotion ; but 
being stopped by the interposition- of others more 
moderate^ and listening to the remonstrance, that they 
ought not to accelerate the rain of their country, now 
that a deet of the enemy lay almost ranged against 
them for battle, they desisted. And afterwards those 
who bad openly avowed the design of restoring tbe 
democratical form at Samos, namely, Tbrasybulos the 
son of Lycus, and Tbrasyllus, (for these bad tbe prin* 
eipal agency in this new revolution,) caused every 
soldier to swear the most solemn oaths, more fspe* 
cially such as were for an oligarchy, that * they woald 
submit to no form but tbe democracy, and wonld aet 
in this cause with general unanimity ; and, farther, 
would zealously prosectite the war against the Pelo- 
ponnesians ; that eternal enemies they would remain 
to the four hundred, and would enter into no treaty of 
accommodation with them/ All the Samians, farther, 
that were old enough to bear arms, took the same 
oaths; and henceforth the army communicated all 
their affairs to tbe Samians, and gave them an ina^t 
into all tbe dangers which might attend tiie seqad ; 
convinced that otherwise no safe resource remained 
for either ; but if the four hundred or the enemy at 
Miletiir proved too hard for tiiem, their mia ^ 
avoidable. 

Terrible were the present embroUments of the 1 
while those at.Samo^ were striving to re*>esta^lish the 
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flenooracy.at Athens* and tiiose at Athens to force an 
oligarchical form on the army. The soldiers, farther* 
insmediately summoned a general assembly, in which 
they deposed their former commanders, and all such 
captains of triremes as fell under their suspicions, and 
then chose others to fill up the viicancies, both captains 
of triremes and land commanders, amongst whom were 
Thrasybulns and Thrasyllus. The last rose up in the 
assembly, and encouraged them by every topic of per- 
suasion ; particularly, that * they had not the least 
reason to he dispirited, though Athens itself had re-. 
▼olted from them ; for this was merely the secession of 
a minority from men whose numbers were greater^ 
and who were better furnished for every exigence, 
because the whole nary of Athens was their own, by 
irhich they could compel dependent states to pay in 
their former contingents of tribute as fully as if they 
aailed on such an errand from Athens itself. Even 
yet they were nuuiters of a city at Samos, a city de-r 
spieahle in no respects, but which once in a former 
war had well nigh wrested the empire, of the sea from 
the Athenians. The seat of war, in regard to their 
public enemies, would continue the same as it was be- 
fore ; nay, by being masters of the fleet, they were 
better enabled to procure all the needful supplies than 
4heir opponents who were now at Athens. It was 
purely owing to their own peculiar situation at Samos 
that the others had hitherto been masters of the en- 
trance into the Piraeus; and they soon should be 
lughly distressed if they refused to restore them their 
ancient polity^ since these at Samos could more easily 
bar them the use of the sea than be barred up by them; 
What assistance Athens ha^ hitherto given them against 
HJM. enemy was but trifling, and of no real importance. 
iKothing could be lost from that quarter ; which was 
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no longer Me to supply them with money, tiace ^ 
that they had been supplied by the army ; nor to i 
them any valuable instructions, for the sake of whid 
alone the troops abroad were submissive to the order 
of the state at home. Nay, in some points those i 
Athens had most egrregiously offended, since they ] 
orertumed the laws of their country, which those here | 
had preserved, and were exerting their efforts to com-* 
pel others to the observance of tiiem ; and therefore, I 
in every method of valuation, the men who here pro-^ 
/rided well for the public welfare, were in no respect 
worse patriots than the men at Athens. Even Alci- 
biades, should they g^rant him an indemnity and a safe 
return, would readily procure them the king^ar alli- 
ance ; and, what had the greatest weight, should they 
miscarry in every branch of their present designs, 
many places of refuge lay always open to men pos- 
sessed of so considerable a fleet, in which they might 
find fresh cities and another country.' 

After such occurrences in the assembly convened by 
the soldiery, and the condnsion of their mutual ex- 
hortations, they continued their preparations for war 
with unremitting diligence. But the deputation of 
ten, sent from the fohr hundred to Samos, being in- 
formed of these proceedings when they were advanced 
in their voyage so far as Delos, thought proper to pro- 
ceed no farther. 

About this very time, the Peloponnesians on board 
the fleet stationed at Miletus clamored loudly among 
themselves, that they were betrayed by Astyochns and 
Tissaphemes; as the former had alrea'dy refused to 
engage^ when themselves were hearty and in fine con- 
dition, and the fleet of the Athenians was small ; nor 
would do so even now, when the latter were reported 
to be embroiled with intestine seditionsj and their own 
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•litps were daily impairiiii; ; bat, under pretext of a 
Phoenician fleet to be brought up by Tiflsapb ernes, an 
aid merely nominal, and which would never join them, 
he was ruining all by dilatory measures. And as for 
Tissapheraes, it was never bis intention to bring up 
that fleet ; but he was plainly undermining the strength 
of theirs, by not supplying them constantly and fully 
with their pay. The time, therefore, they insisted, 
ought no longer to be thus idly wasted, but an en 7 
gagement hazarded at once. Yet in such clamors 
those deepest concerned were the Syracusans. 

The confederates and Astyochus himself being af- 
fected with these clamors, apd having declared in a 
council of war for engaging the enemy forthwith, as 
they had received undoubted intelligence of the con- 
fusions at Samos ; putting out to sea with the whole 
of their fleet, amounting to a hundred and twelve sail, 
and having ordered the Milesians to march thither 
over land, they stood away for Mycale. At Glaucse 
of Mycale the Athenians were now lying, with eighty - 
two ships of the Samian department: for in this 
quarter of Mycale Samos lies, but a small distance 
from the continent : but, when they saw the fleet of 
the Peloponnesians approaching, they retired to Sa* 
mos, judging their own strength insufficient for an eur 
gagement with the foe which might prove decisive. 
Besides, as they had discovered the intention of those 
at Miletus to venture an engagement, they expected 
Strombichides from the Hellespont, who was to bring 
to their assistance the ships on the station of Chios 
which had gone up to Abydos; and a message had 
already been despatched to hasten him up. For these 
reasons they plied away to Samos. The Peloponne- 
sians, arriving at Mycale, encamped on the shore along 
with the land forces of the Milesians and those sent in 
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by tbe bordering people. On fhe next day, when ^ey j 
were fully bent on standing directly against Sanos, 
advice was brought them that Strombichides had cone 
up with the ships from the Hellespont ; on which they 
made the best of their way back again to M iktus. 
And now the Athenians, hariog gained an accession of 
strength, showed themselves immediately before Mile* 
lus, with a hundred and eight sail, desirous of coming ta 
an engagement with tbe enemy. But, as nothing 
stirred out against them, they also returned to Samoa* 
In the same summer, immediately after the former 
movements, the Peloponnesians, who had waved 
coming out to an engagement, since with the whole of 
their strength they thought themselves by no means a 
match for their enemy, and were now reduced to great 
perplexities about the methods of procuring subsist- 
ence for so numerous a fleet, especially as Tissapbemes 
was so remiss in his payments, sent away to Phama- 
bazus (pursuant to the prior instructions from Pelo- 
ponnesus) Clearchus tbe son of Ramphias, with a de- 
tachment of forty sail ; for Pharnabaanis had demanded 
such a force, and waa ready to support the expenses 
of it ; and it had been farther notified to them in form 
that Byzantium was ripe for a revolt. And thus this 
detachment of Peloponnesians, having run out far to 
sea to get clear of the Athenians during the course^ 
met with very tempestuous weather. The bulk of 
them, it is true, with Clearchus, rode it out to Delo«, 
and from thence returned again to Miletus. But Clear* 
chus, setting out again « travelled over land to Helles* 
pont, and took on him the command. Ten ships, how- 
ever, of the detachment, under Elixus the Megareani 
who was joined in the command, reached the Hel- 
lespont without damage, and effected the revolt of By« 
santium. The Athenians at Samos, infMrmedof tjiesb 
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nicidents, sent away a detachment to the Hellespont, 
to support and gnard the adjacent cities : and a small 
eng^agement happened before Byzantium, between eight 
sbips on a side. 

Tbo)ie who were in the management at Samos, and 
ftbove all Thrasybulus, adhering still to the sentiments 
they bad entertained ever since the last turn of affairs 
there, that Alcibiades must needs be recalled ; the 
latter at last obtained, in full assembly, the concur- 
rence of the soldiery. Accordingly, when they had 
voted a return and an indemnity to Alcibiades, Thra-* 
sybulus repaired immediately to Tissaphernes, and 
brought Alcibiades back with him to Samos; con-^ 
Vinced* their last resource depended on his being able 
to alienate Tissaphernes from the Peloponnesians; 
Hereon, an assembly being called, Alcibiades at large 
expatiated* on and deplored the malignity of his fate^ 
in having been exiled from his country: and then, 
having amply run over every topic relating to the pre- 
sent posture of affairs, he raised their expectations 
high in regard to the future. He magnified, with a 
mighty parade of words, his own interest in Tissa- 
phernes; from the view, not only to intimidate the 
patrons of the oligarchical government at Athens, and 
put a stop to their cabalsj but also to render himself 
more respectable to these at Samos, and to raise up 
their confidence in him as high as possible : to give 
the enemy, farther, as many handles as he was able to 
calumniate Tissaphernes, and to lower all their pre- 
sent sanguinary expectations. These were the schemes 
of Alcibiades, when, with all imaginable ostentation; 
he gave the strongest assurances to his audience, that 
Tissaphernes had pledged his word to him, that, could 
he once firmly depend on the Athenians, they never 
flhoiild be distressed for want of supplies whilst he had 
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9My thing left s nay, tlioagh at laat ha should be fotced 
to turn into ready cash the very bed he lay on ; and 
Ibe Phoenician fleet, already come up to Aapendua, he 
would join with the Athenians, but never with thf 
Peloponnesians : the only pledge of fidelity he re- 
quired from the Athenians was, for Alcibiadea to be 
recalled, and pass his word for their future conduct. 

The army, delighted with these and many other 
soothing topics, proceeded immediately to associate 
him with the rest of the commanders, and implicitly 
trusted every thing to their management. Not a man, 
was any longer to be found amongst them who would 
have parted with his present confidence of certain se- 
curity, and revenge on the four hundred, for jiJl the 
treasure in the universe. Nay, they were ready this 
very moment, on the strength of what Alcibiades bad 
said, to slight the enemy now at baud, and steer di- 
rectly for the Piraeus. But, though numbers with 
vehemence recommended the step, he stopped their 
ardor by remonstrances, that they ought by no means 
to think of steering for the Piraeus, and leave their 
nearer enemies on their backs. But, in relation to the 
operations of war, since he was elected a general, he 
said, he would first go and confer with Tissaphernes, 
and would then proceed to action. Accordingly, the 
assembly was no sooner dissolved than he immediately 
departed, that he might appear in all respects to b^ 
fterfectly united with Tissaphernes; desirous also to 
raise himself in his esteem, and give him a sensible 
proof that he was appointed a general ; and, by virtue 
of this, enabled either to do him service or to do 
him harm. It was the fSeculiar fortune of Alcihiadea 
to awe the Athenians by Tissaphernes, and Tissa* 
phemes by the Athenians. 

The Peloponnesians at Miletus bad no sooner heard 
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of tbe recall of Alcibiades than, as befbre tbey sua** 
pected' treaebery in Tissaphemes, they now loudly 
vented inrectiTea against him. What more inflamed 
them was, that, ever since the Athenians showed them* 
selves before Miletus, and they bad refused to pnt out 
to sea and engage tbem, Tissaphemes had slackened 
more than erer in his payments ; and thus, hated by 
them for that reason sufficiently before, he now be<* 
came more odious on account of Alcibiades. The 
soldiery again, as on former occasions, ran together in 
parties, and enumerated their grievances. Nay, some 
of higher rank, persons of real importance, and not 
merely the private men, were full of remonstrancee^ 
that they had at no time received their full subsist** 
ence ; his payments had been always scanty, and even 
those 4iad never been regular. In short, luiless they 
were led directly against the enemy, or carried to 
some other station where tbey might be sure of sub- 
sistence, the crews would abandon their vessels. And 
the whole blame of all that befell ought to be charged 
on Astyocbus, who for private lucre endured patiently 
the craprices of Tissaphemes. Employed as tbey were 
in thus enunierating grievances, a tumult actually 
broke out against Astyocbus: for the mariners be* 
longing to the Syracusan and Thnrian vessels, by how 
much they enjoyed the greatest liberty of all others in 
the ifleet, by so much the>more heightened in confidence 
did tbey fiock about him and demand their pay« On 
this Astyocbus returned an answer too full of spirit^ 
threatening hard that Dorian,* who seconded and en* 
couraged the demands of bis men, and even lifting up 
bis staff and shaking it at him. This was no sooner 
perceived by the military crowd than, seamen as they 

" 1 Hermociates. 
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were, with a load uproar, they rushed at'Astyoelim to 
knock him down ; but, aware of their design, he fled 
for refuge to an altar* He escaped indeed wi&out 
any blows, and the fray ended without any harm com" 
nutted. 

The Milesians also made themselves masters, by snr-» 
prise, of a fort erected by Tissaphemes at Miletus, and 
obliged the garrison left in it to evacuate the place. 
These. things pleased the rest of the allies, and not 
least of all the Syracnsans. Lichas, however, was by 
no means satisfied with these proceedings. He insisted 
the Milesians were obliged in duty to be submissive 
to Tissaphemes ; and that all others who lived in the 
dominions of the king lay under the same obligation, 
and were bound to pay due regard to his just autho- 
rity, till such time as the war was handsomely com- 
pleted. This drew on him the resentment of the Mi- 
lesians ; and, because of these expressions, and some 
others of the same nature, when he afterwards died of 
a natural disease, they would not suffer him to be 
buried in a spot of ground which the Lacedaemonians 
who were amongst them had chosen for his interment. 

Whilst affairs were thus sadly embroiled between 
^e soldiery on one side, and Astyochus and Tissa* 
phemes on the other, Mindarus arrived from LaoedsB- 
mon, as successor to Astyochus in the chief command 
of the fleet. Accordingly he took the command on bim, 
and Astyochus sailed away for home. But with him, 
ns ambassador, Tissaphemes sent one of his own erea- 
tures, by name Gaulites, a Carian, who spoke both lan- 
guages, to accuse the Milesians about the seizmre of 
the fort, and also to make apologies for his conduct. 
He knew that the Milesians were already set out wiC^ 
an outcry, chiefly against him ; and that Hermocrates 
was gone with them^well armed ^ with proofs thatTis- 
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%aplMraeB» in concert witii Alcibiades, baffled all th« 
Peioponneaian schemes, and basely tam|>ered with botb 
the warring parties. But an enmity had always subr 
sifltc^ between these two about the payments of sub- 
sistence. And at length, when Hermocrates was ba^ 
oidied from Syracuse, and other Syracusans came to 
BAiietus to take on them the command of the Syracnsan 
▼easels, (namely, Potamis, and Myscon, and Demar* 
■clras,) Tissaphernes vented his choler more bitterly 
than ever against Hermocrates, now an exile; and| 
Antong^t his other, accusations of. him, affirmed that 
he bad demanded a sum of money, which, being re- 
iused him, he had ever since declared' himself his 
^neftiy. Astyochus, therefore, and the Milesians, and 
Hermocrates, had now sailed for Lacedsemon. 

By this time also Alcibiades had repassed f com Tis* 
«apbernes to Samos : and from Delos the deputation 
aent from the four hundred on the late revolution, te 
«ooth^ and gain the concurrence of those at Samofl^ 
sunrived also while Alcibiades was there. On which, bm 
assembly being called, they endeavored to open the 
cause. The soldiers at first refused to hear them, and 
rowred aloud for the murder of those who had over* 
turned the popular government. At length, with 
great difficulty, being quieted, they gave them a 
bearing. 

The deputies remonstrated that not for the ruin of 
Athens was this new change introduced, but purely lor 
ita preservation, in nowise to betray it into the hands 
o£ the enemy ; because that might have been done ef«- 
fectvally on the late approach of its enemy to* the 
walls, ainee they were in power. Every single persoft 
iunongst the five thousand was intended to have a regu*- 
lar abare in the administration* . Their firiends and re* 
DMiona were not treatedin aninsolaiit maaner^ as Gbfl»- 
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r«t8 bad malieiotisly suggetted to thorn ; iiay» irere not 
iu tho least moleited, bnt every where renuuDed in the 
Qodiatnrbed poaaetdon of their property. 

Though on theae topice they amply enlaf^gedy yet 
they were heard with no manner of oomplaisance» but 
with manifeat indignation. I>ifferent methoda of pro* 
ceedittg were reoommended bjr diiferent peraona ; bat 
the majority declared for sailing away at once for the 
Pinens. On this oceasion Aleibiades first showed him- 
aeif a troe patriot ; nay, as ranch a patriot aa ever Athe* 
nian had been : for, when the Athenians at Samoa were 
linrried furiously along to invade their owna^ves, the 
plaia consequence of which was giving up at once Ionia 
and Hellespont to their public foes, he mollified iheir 
fury; and, at a crisis when no oUier man living conld 
jiave been able to restrain the multitude, he persuaded 
them to desist from this strange invasion ; and, by re*- 
^manding those whose private resentments burst out 
most violently against the deputies, prevented mis* 
chief. At length, he himself dismissed them, with the 
following answer ; * That the administration in the 
hands of five thousand he had no intention to oppose : 
but he ordered them to give an immediate dischargm to 
the four hundred, and to restore tiie council of five 
hundred to their prior state. If farther, from a princi- 
ple of frugality, they had made retrenchments, in order 
that those who served in the armies of the state might 
be better subsisted, he praised them altogether. He 
then recommended to them a steady resistance, and by 
no means in any shape fo give way to the enemy : fi9r 
could the state once be secured from its public foes, a 
reconciliation amongst its members might easily be 
lioped for ; but, should either party be once deatmyad, 
^tber this at SaauM, or dieirs at Athens, none would 
■anon be left to be jreoanciled At jJl.' 
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There were present at this audience ambaseadorri 

Aom tbe Argives, who brought assurances of aid to 

the people of Athens at Samoa. Alcibiades commended 

^bem for their seal ; and then exhorting them to hold 

^bemseWes in readiness to come on a summons sent, 

lie civilly dismissed them. These Argives came to 

Samos in company with the Paralians, who had been 

lately turned over by the four hundred into a vessel of 

^rar, to cruise round Eubora, and to carry to Lacedttmon 

the ambassadors, Lespodias, Aristophon, and Melesius, 

sent thither from the four hundred. But, when ad-^ 

vasced to* the height of Argos, they put the ambassa* 

dors under arrest, as chief agents in pulling down the 

democracy, and delivered them up to the Argives. 

They had no business now at Athens, and so came from 

Argoa to Samos, convoying the Argive ambassadors in 

the trireme which they had seized. 

The same summer Tiesaphemes, about that juncture 
ef time in which the Peloponnesians were most fu- 
rious against him for the other reasons, and the recall 
of Alcibiades, as having now pulled off the mask and 
declared for the Athenians, desirous, as in truth it ap^ 
peared, to efface the bad impressions they had enter* 
talaed of him, got ready to go to Aspendus to the 
PhiQftnieiaB fleet, and prevailed with Liq)ias to bear him 
eompany. In regard to the Peloponnesians, he de^ 
olanred that he substituted his own lieutenant, Tamas, 
to pay them their subsistence whilst he himself should 
be absent. Various accounts are vented about this 
step ; nor ean it certainly be known with what view he 
repaired to Aspendus, or why, when there, he did not 
bring tip the fleet. That a Phoenician fleet, consisting 
of <me hundred and forty-seven sail was now come up 
to Aspendus, is allowed on all sides; but why they 
did not come forward is variously conjectured. Seme 
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titiok he went out of sight merdy to carry eo hisold 
•cheme of wearing awfty the Peloponnesiaos, ; aii4» im 
consequence of this, Tamas paid in tl^eir suhsisteaoe 
which he was ordered to pay, not better, but even wmree 
tbau Tissaphernes. Others say it was that, wh» he 
had brought the Phoenicians to Aspendus, he might 
save large sums by dismissing them there, as he never 
had sincerely designed to make use of their service. 
Others, again, attribute it to a desire to quiet the dft* 
mors against him at Lacedsemon, and to get himself 
represented there as one abounding in good faith, and 
who was actually gone to bring up a fleet fairly and 
honestly fitted out fgr service. 

But, in my opinion, the true solution of the mystory 
is this : he would not bring them up, merely to wear 
out and to balance the strength of the Grecians, that« 
during his absence and this studied prolongation, the 
latter might be running into ruin; and, farther, for 
the sake of balancing, to join with neither party, for 
fear of making them too strong; for, had he once de-> 
termined to join heartily in the war, the consequence 
was certain beyond a doubt. Had he brought them up 
to join the Lacediemonians, he must in all probability 
have given them the victory, since already their naval 
strength was richer equal than inferior to that of their 
opponents. But, that jtheir ruin alone was designed 
by him is plain from the excuse he made for not 
bringing up that fleet : he pretended they were fewer 
in number than the king had ordered to be assembled : 
yet if this were so, he might have ingratiated himself 
more abundantly with the king, if he made a great 
saving of money for his master, and with less expense 
had accomplished his service. To Aspendus, how* 
ever, whatever was his view, Tissaphernes repaired, and 
joined the Phoenicians ; nay, fmrther, at hi« own desire^ 
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tiie PelopounetiaM scat Philippui, a noble Laetto- 
omniaii, with two triremes, to take cliarge of tfaii 
fleet. 

. A)cibiades had no sooner receiTed intelligenctf thai 
Tisaapheroes was at Aspendus, than, taking with him 
thirteen sail, he hastened thither after him, proiaisiag 
to tboee at Samos an assured and important piece of 
service ; for, he would either bring the Phoenician 
fleet to the Athenians, or at least prerent their junction 
with the Peloponnesians* It is .probable that, from a 
lon^ acquaintance, he was privy to the whole intention 
of Tissaphernes never to bring up this fleet ; and his 
project was now, to render Tissaphernes still more 
odious to .the Peloponnesians, for the regard he showed 
to himself and the Athenians, that so he might at last 
be necessitated to strike in with the latter. He stood 
away therefore directly by Phaselis and Gaunus, and 
held on his course upwards. 

The deputation sent from 'the four hundred being 
returned from Samos to Athens, reported the answer 
of Alcibiades : how * he encouraged them to hold out, 
and give way- in no shape to the enemy ; and that his 
confidence was great he should be able thoroughly to 
reconcile them with the army, and give them victory 
over the Peloponnesians.' By this report they very 
much revived the spirits of many of those who had a 
share in the oligarchy, and yet would gladly extricate 
themselves from the business on assurances of indem- 
nity. They had already begun to hold separate cabals, 
and show open discontent at the train of affairs. They 
were headed by some of principal authority, even in 
the present oligarchy, and who filled the great offices 
of state ; namely, Theramenes,' the son of Agnon, and 

' Thenme9e8 was very expert at turning about and shifUuff 
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ArifltocratefythoMNiofSieelits; aado^MfswlMii 
most ^epljr conceiaed .in the l«te tnmMctiaiis ; wmd. 
from a dread, as they gave out, of the army atSama% 
and Alcibiadesy had ooDcarred in aeBding an em^atsy 
to Lacedasmon, lest bynaseaaoiiable diasoita fisom the 
aN^ority they might Jbave dome miaehief to tbe paUic 
Not that they hastened themselves even now to pat aa 
end to the oligarchical gc^remmenty bnt to enfiwee the 
necessity of making use of the fire thonsand not merely 
in name bat in act, and to render the .polity more eqaaL 
This was, it most be owned, the political scheme which 
they all pretended : but, through prirate ambition the 
minority had gif en in to that course, by which an oli* 
gavchy, founitod on the ruins of a democracy isnpe 
for subTcrsion : for it was the daily claim of each sii^e 
person concerned, not to be equal with the rest, bat to 
be pre-eminently the first ; whereas, when oat of a 
democracy a preference is awarded, the distinction is 
the m<Hre easily brooked, as if it were the real conse- 
quence of saperior worth. But what of a certaiaty 
elevated them most was the great iafiuence of Akibir 
ades at Samos, and their own consciousness that this 
business of an oligarchy canied with it no prospect of 

his party* He got by i^ the nickname of Cothurnus, or the 
Buskin : because the tragedians' buskin was made large 
enough for any foot to go into it. He was howerer a man of 
great abilities, and geaesnilly regarded as a lover of hiswcouatiy. 
His turns were dexterous, well-timed, and made with a view 
to public good. Caesar, when making Cicero a compliment, 
likened him to Theramenes* H« was deeply c<Hicemed in all 
the subsequent revolutions at Athens. He put the finjabing 
hand to the peace with the Lacedaemonians after the taking of 
AUiens by Lysander, when they demolished their long walls, 
opened their harbors, and gave up their shipping. Ha was 
afterwards nominally one of the thirty tyrants : for he soon 
began to oppose them ; first with moderation, then with vehe- 
mence; which exasperated them so that they put him to 
death* 
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Wnk «r laittag eostiniMiee. A eeatBitidii tlierafore 
earned among then, which of them should. show the 
C^atest zeal for the people. 

But sach of the four hundred as made the greatest 
epposttioB to this new scheme, and were leaders of 
their party ; namely, Phrynichus, who formerly, dnr«- 
iog %is employment as general at Samoa, had emhroiled 
himself with Aloibiades ; and Anstarchus, one of the 
most violent and also most inveterate opponents of tho 
people ; and Pissader, and Antipho, and others of tho 
greatest influence amongst them: who formerly, on 
establishing themselves first in the government^ and 
ever nnoe the army at Samos had dissented from them 
in &vor of the democracy, had bestirred themselves ia 
sending embassies to Lacedaemon, in more firmly esta^** 
blishtng the oligarchy, and erecting a new fortification 
on tiie spot, which is called Eetionei'a :«*-these, I say^ 
exerted themselves with much greater ardor than ever 
since the return of the deputies from Samos, as they 
plainly s»w the inclinations of numbers ; and some of 
their own body, on whose perseverance they had highly 
depended, were intirely changed. They even caused 
Antipho, and Phrynichus, and ten others, to set out 
with all expedition; so apprehensive were they of 
fresh opposition, both in Athens itself and from Sa^ 
mos ; and charged them with instructions to strike up 
an accommodation with the LacedsBmomans on any 
tolerable terms they could possibly procure : they also 
carried on with redoubled diligence the new works at 
Eetionei'a. These works were intended, as was given 
out by Tberamenes and his party, not so much to keep 
out of the Piraus those from Samos, should they en«- 
deavor to attempt it, as to enable themselves, at their 
own discretion, to receive both the ships and land 
forces of the enemy ; for Eotiooeia is the mole of the 



Pirttiis, and the entrance, into it opens at the eiiA-oC 
this mole. The new work was therefore joined in -^mch 
a manner to that which guarded it before, on the «de 
of the land, that a small party posted behind coold 
command the entrance : for the extremities of it were 
continiied down to the fort in the very mouth of tl^ 
harbor, which was narrow; and both the old wall, 
which was built on the land side, and this new fortifi* 
cation within, reached down to the sea. They also 
enlarged and secured the great portico, which adjoined 
to the new work erected in the Piraeus, and kept it in> 
ttrely in their own custody. Here they obliged all the 
citizens to lodge what com they already had, and all 
that should hereafter be imported ; and here only to 
expose it to sale and to vend it. 

These proceedings had for a long time dvawn sharp 
insinuations from Theramenes; and, when the embassy 
returned from Lacedsemon without bringing to any 
manner of issue a general accommodation for the whole 
state, he arerred, that * by this new work the safety 
of the city was visibly endangered :' for from Pelo- 
ponnesus, at this instant of time, at the request of the 
Enboeans, no less than forty-two sail of ships were on 
the coast of Laconia ; some of which were Ittdian, from 
Tarentum and from Locri, and some Sicilian ; and all 
were now bound for £ub€ea. At the head of this 
equipment was Hegesandridas, a Spartan, the son of 
Hegesander. Theramenes maintained, that 'it was 
set out less for Eoboea than for those who were now 
fortifying at E'etionei'a ; and, unless we stand on our 
guard, they will surprise and complete the ruin of 
Athens.' There was really something in the conduct 
of the men he accused to countenance this charge ; nor 
Was it merely the outcry of slander. Those who now 
composed the oligarchy were principally desirous to 
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l>lre0eiYe in flieir hands the whole appanage of the re* 
|^«hlic: if this were impracticable, to secure the ship^ 
ping and wails, and snbsist with independence: but; 
«hoiild they be nhable to compass this, rather than fali 
tMe iSrst Tictims to the democracy re-established, to let 
in the enemy ; and, resigning their shipping and fortifi- 
cations, to make any terms whatever for the state, pro- 
▼id€»d they could obtain' security for their own persons; 
They accelerated therefore this new work ; which was 
so. contrived as to have posterns, and sally-ports, and 
passages sufficient to let in the enemy; and they pro-* 
needed with all imaginable dispatch, in order to onU 
strip prevention* 

Hitherto indeed this charge against them had only 
been whispered with an air of secrecy amongst a few : 
l>tit when Phrynichus, on his return from the embassy 
to Lacedasmon, was treacherously stabbed by one of 
the patrole in the forum, at tiie hour of public resort^ 
-being^ got hilt a few steps from the house where -the 
-council was sittings and dropped down dead on the 
spot ; when, farther, the assassin made his escape ; 
and a stranger from Argos, who assisted at the fact, 
being apprehended and tortured by the four hundred, 
discovered not the naUie of any one person who- set 
them on, nor made any farther confession, -than that 
* he knew large numbers met at the house of the officer 
who commanded the patrole, aftd at other places ;'— 
then, at length, as nothing could be made of this affair, 
Theramenes and Aristocrates, and as many either of 
the four hundred or of others as were combined with 
them, proceeded to act in a more open and resolute 
mafiuer t for by this time the fleet had come round 
from Laconia ; and, riding before Epid^urus, had made 
ravages on iGgina. Theramenes therefore averred it 
improbable) that, * were they intended for EuboBa, they 



wonld tntet faare put into JRfpnHf tioi flleB |^ 
and lie at Epidaarus, vaaltm they had been sent oili «t 
the express tnritation of those whom he had ' aliraya 
accused of traitoroas designs ; and it was ii»|>ofli¥ie 
to be passive any longer under sueh practicM/ la 
ine, after many speeches made to excite a tmniilfy and 
nany snspicions disseminated abroad, they fell to wcMrk 
in earnest : for the heavy-armed posted in the Fineiis 
to carry on the new works of EetioneYa, amongat wliom 
Aristocrates himself was employed at the head a€ his 
own band, laid nnder an arrest Alleles, who mouk- 
ttanded there for the oligarehy, and was a moat rehe* 
meat adversary to the opposite party ; and, carrying 
him into a honse, pot him under contnement. To this 
action they were also emboldeaed by the conenrrreBee 
of others, as well as by Harmon, who commanded the 
patrole aasigned for Mnnyehia ; and, what was of HKist 
importance, it was openly countenanced by the whole 
body of the heavy-armed. The news of it was iiinne« 
difltely carried to the four hundred, who were thia nM>- 
ntent assembled together in council ; and all, excepting 
those dissatisfied with tiieir measures, were ready to 
tvaa to arms, and vented terrible threats against Then* 
Inenes and his associates. 

But he, apologising for himself, dedared his readi- 
ness to take up arms along with them, and attend them 
to the rescue of Alexicles ; and, taking with him one 
of the generals who was in his secret, he hurried down 
to the Pirsras. Aristarchas also ran down to asamt \ 
as did, farther, the young men belonging to the cavidry 
of the state. 

' Great, in trath, was tha tumult, and AiU of hmvor ; 
for those who were left in the upper dty imagined that 
th^ Pinaus was already seized $ and th^ in thePlrcns 
eaeh snoment axpeeted an assault froai thoaa ta the 
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cUy. Not iiit)uRit diftoiiltgr covld the liieii of yearv 
ifind exp«rieB» »8tftp fluck at were wildly mniUDg up 
%ni dowB the itreotSy and rushing to amis^ And Thu- 
cydidae, the PharMliau, puhlia hoat of the state, who 
bapitened then to he at Athens, threw himself with 
lively seal in the way of all who were flodung dDwo ; 
oo^iunng them earnestly not tp finith the ruin of their 
ccxKntry, when the enemy lay so near to strike the 
blow. But thus, at length, their fury. ahated» jEuod the^^i^-.> 
effosiou of one another^s blood was preTented. '""TT 

Ae for Theramenes, he was no sooner got down to 
the Pir«Q8, than attvimng authority (for he himself 
waa at this time a general), he pretended to rate tlie 
iieary-anned for thia piece of mutiny, at least so far 
a« mere making a noiae could do it ; whilst Aristarchus 
mid all the opposKe faction were angry with them in 
^wuraest ; hut the bulk of the heavy-armed drew t<^e* 
ther in a body, and betrayed no sign of regret for what 
th0y httd done* Nay, they demanded alqud from The** 
rameues* ' if« in hia judgment, these new works were 
naiited with a good design, or would not better be de* 
mashed V His reply was this : that, * if they thought 
it expedient to demolish themiy his opinion should con«> 
cur with theirs.' Hereon, at a signal given, the heavy* 
armed, and many others who belonged to the Pir»us, 
pushed on in a moment, and pulled down all the new 
^ortiioation. 

. The watchword now published to the multitude was 
thia : — ' WhosoeTcr would have the administration 
lodged in the five thousand instead of the ibur hun* 
dred, let him join in the work :' for even still they 
judged it politic to veil their deaigo under the name of 
fiifi Af9 thousand, and not to say downright, < whoso^ 
ever would have die democracy restored,' lest possibly 
4lMi.(cwmer mii^t haye been actually in ^rce, and a 
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person flpeakiDg to «ay one of them mig^t i^oii attfcy 
«ome inadTertent exprea^ons : aod, on the saHuo :B^ 
count, the four hnndred would neither have the ^sep 
thousand declared, nor y«t have it known tha>t tibcy 
had never heen appointed. To admit so large a imib^ 
ber into a share of the gOTemment, they judged waa in 
fact a mere democracy ; but that leaving the maUefr la 
suspense would strike a dread of his neighbor into 
every Athenian* 

The next morning the four hundred, though highly 
disordered in their politics, assembled however in coun- 
cil. But those in the Pineus, after enlarging Alexi- 
cles, whom they had put under confinement, and com- 
pleting the demolition of the new works, marehed to 
the theatre of Bacchus in Munychia, and there^ . ail 
armed as they were, held a formal assembly ; and then, 
in pursuance of what had been resolved, marched di-> 
rectly into the upper city, and posted themselves in 
the Anaceum. Here they were • accosted by a scdect 
committee sent from the four hundred, who maa to 
man reasoned caltnly with them ; and, perceiving any 
to be tractable, plied them with persuasions to pro- 
ceed in a gentle manner, and to restrain the fsary of 
their associates ; giving them assurances, that "* tiie 
five thousand would be declared ; and from them, by 
regular sttccession, at the pleasure of the ^re tfaonsaad, 
the four hundred should be appointed ;' conjuring then, 
in the mean time, * not to forward, through impatience, 
the destruction of the state, nor give it up for a prey 
to the. public enemy/ The whole multitude of the 
heavy-armed, attentive to these argnmeafs, on winch 
many expatiated at large and pressed home on nms- 
bers, became more tractable than they were at first, 
and were most terribly alarmed at the mention of the 
^tal destruction of their polity. It was- at laat omii- 
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cM^ed tbftt^ 6n la set day, «a astfembly sbould be held 
ita the temple of Bacchus, <o devise an aecoinmoda- 
Hon. 

' > But when tMs assembly, tb be held in the temple of 
Bicchus, cattle on, and all parties were only not com- 
pletely met, news came that * the two-and-forty sail 
and HegesandHdas were coasting along from Megara 
towards Salaniis/ Not one of the heavy-armed this 
moment but pronounced it true, what before was given 
xm% byTheramenes and his friends, that ^to tlie new 
Ibrtffications these ships are now bound ;' and it was 
jodged that in the nick of ti^e they had been levelled 
with the ground : hut Hegesandridas, as perhaps had 
beferehand been concerted, only hovered about at Epi* 
dmurus or the adjacent coast. It is however probable 
tkntj on account of tiie present sedition among the 
Athenians, he lay for a time in this station, in hope to 
aeiae some foir opportunity to strike a blow, 
' Be ^18 as it will, the Athenians no sooner heard the 
news than, to a man,^ they flocked down amain to the 
■Pineua ; less alarmed- at their own domestic war than 
at an invasion ft'om a public enemy, no longer remote, 
but M their very ports. ^ Some of them threw' them- 
selves on board what shipping were ready ; • others 
launched such as were aground ; and others posted 
themselves^ on the walls and at the mouth of the har- 
bor. 

ftit the Peloponnesian fleet, having sailed by and 
doubled the cape of Sunium, came to anchor between 
Thoi'icus and'Prasise, and proceeded afterwards to 
Oropus* Hereon the Athenians, in all imaginable 
hurry, manning out their ships with what hands could 
he gat oa this sudden emergencyy as in a city dis- 
tracted with sedition, and yet eager to stave off the 
gveatest danger, that had ever threatened it, (for, as 
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Atlic» WM oeenpied hy ibe enemy, Eobesa W9m wm 
ikm ell,) eeueed ThyvioiyKuru, a oommaiider, to etmad 
away with tbeir fleet to Eretria. On their antral 
tiiere, and their jvnetion with anch as were alieadjr ia 
Ettbeea, they asMiuited to tix-and-thirty aail, a»d wwe 
inunediateiy loreed to ei^ge ; for Hege0andridaa» 
after tiie honr of repaat, eame ont in line of baMe 
from Oropna. 

The distance of Oropua from the city of the JBt^ 
tnansy across the sea, is about sixty stadia :^ and tbaare- 
fore, on his approach, the AthMiians ordered 4beir 
men on board, imagining the soldiers to be ready at 
hand to obey their orders ; whereas they happened 
not yet to be rrtnmed fr«Hn the market, whittier they 
had gone to boy prorisions : for, throngh thet nwiage* 
ment of the EretriiHis, nothing could be got by way of 
aale, escoept in snch houses as lay in the most reiMite 
quarters of the dty ; with an intent thai the en«ny 
wigfat attack the Athenians before they were all em** 
barked, and oblige them in a hurrying and disorderly 
ttanner to begin the fight. Nay, a signal had even 
been held out to the enemy Irotai Eretria towards Oro- 
pus, at what time they ought to come forward to tim 
attack. 

On so short a notice, the Athenians, havin^^ formed 
tbeir Ime as well as they were able, and «igagiii|^ the 
enemy before the harbor of Eretria, made howeicer a 
gallant resistance for a time. At length, being; oom- 
priled to sheer off, they were pursued to land ; and as 
many of them -as ran for safety to the city of tiie 
Eretrians suffered the most cruel treatment, in b^g 
murdered by the hands of men whom, they supposed 
their friends. Such, indeed, as conld reaeb tiie fovt 

1 Aboat sixSngUsh mites. 
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M Eretiia, which wai gaitkoned by Athetttftos, were 
Bflfo ; as also the vessels which coald make Chfldcis. 
^ Bttt the Pekyponii«siaasy after Baking pvizes of tme^ 
wmdAwenty Athenian vess^^ and either botehering of 
liking priseners all on board them, erected a trophy ; 
taidy so long time aftw, they eansed sdl Etthota to re^ 
r^, excepting Orens^ which an Athenian garrisott 
secured, and then settled the state of ^Mt island at 
tlwlr own discretion. 

When advice of what was done at Enbesa reached 
Athens, the greatest consternation ensued of all that 
Imd to this day been known. Not even the dreadful 
blow received in Sicily, though great concern, in truth. 
It gave them, ao^ any other publie disaster, eauMd so 
ti»rrilde an alarm amongst them ; for, at a time when 
their army at Samoa was in open revolt; when they 
liad no longer either shipping in store or mariners & 
go Oftt board ; when they were distracted with intestiBe 
sedition, and ready each moment to tear one anotiier 
t0 pieces ; and on the neck of all these this great cala* 
titity supervened, in which they lost their fleet, and, 
what was of more consequence, EiAcea, which had 
better supplied their necessities than Attica itself, had 
they not ample reason now to fhU into utter defec- 
tion t But what alarmed them most was the proximity 
of ruin, in case the enemy, flushed with their late suc- 
cess, should stand immediately into the Pirasus, new 
utterly destitute of ships. Not a moment pasted but 
they imagined they were only not in the very harbor; 
which, in truth, had they been a little more daring, 
they might easily have been. Nay, had they made 
this step and blocked up the city, they must infallibly 
have increased the seditions within it ; must have ne- 
i»ssitated the fleet to come over from Ionia, though 
averse to the oligarchy, in «rder to prevent the mis 
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of their own relations and the total destmelioin ef 
tiieir country; and, in the mean time, Hellespont, 
Ionia, the isles eren up to Euboea ; in a word, the 
whole empire of Athens, must hare been their o^n. 
Yet, not in this instance only, but many others, the 
Lacedemonians showed themselves most commodioits 
enemies for the Athenians to encounter : for, a^ No- 
thing differed more than their respective tempers, tke 
one being active, the other slow ; enterprising these, 
but timorous those, especially in naval competitions, 
they gave them many advantages. The trntii of this 
the Syracusans most plainly showed, who very nearly 
resembled the Athenians in disposition, and so warred 
against them with the highest spirit and success* 

Terrified, however, at these tidings^ the Athenians 
made a shift to man out twenty vessels, and convened 
an asseraUy of the people, on the first report of their 
loss, in the place which is called the Pnyx, and where 
generally that assembly was held* In this they put 
an end to the administration of the four hundred, and 
decreed the supreme power to be vested in the ^re 
thousand,. which number to consist of all such citizens 
as were inroUed for the heavy armor ; and that no one 
should receive a salary for any public magistracy; 
whoever offended in this point they declared a traitor. 
Other Arequent assemblies . were afterwards heldf in 
which they appointed nomothetse,* and filled up the 
other posts in the government. And* now at leasts 

' The general course of appointing nomothetee was by lot« 
Their number in the whole was a thousand and one. Their 
business was not, as the name seems to imply, to make new* 
laws, l^ince that belonged to the supreme power lodged in 
the people; bat to inspect such as were already made, to 
recoDsider such as were thought to be, pr were complained of 
as grieyous, and regularly report such as ought to oe conti- 
nued, or ought to be repealsd, . v 
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tliO«g1i for the first time, in my opinioB, tbe AtbenkiM 
seem to have modelled their govemraent aright. A 
moderation, finely tempered between the few and the 
nuMiy, was now enforced : and, from the low eitnation 
i»to which their affaire were now plunged, this enabled 
Athena to re-erect her head. 

They decreed, farther, the recall of Alcibiadea 
and his adherents ; and, despatching a deputation 'to 
him and the army at Samos, exhorted them to exert 
their utmost efforts for the public serrioe. 

In the first moments of this new rerolution, Pi-i 
sander and Alexicles, with their partisans, and in ge- 
Beral all the great sticklers for the oligarchy, withdrew 
privately to Decelea. But Aristarchns, who was one 
of ^the generals of the state, took a different route 
from all the rest ; and, carrying off a par^y of archers^ 
though rank barbarians, went off towards Oenoe: 
Oenoe was a fortress of the Athenians on .the fron-« 
tiers of Boeotia. Bat the Corinthians, on a provocation 
peculiar to themselves, having procured the concur- 
rence of the Boeotians, held it now blocked up, because 
a party of their countrymen, drawing off from Decelea^ 
had been put to the sword by a sally of the garriaon 
from Oenoe. Aristarchns, therefore, having in a con-» 
ference settled matters with the besiegers, deceived 
the garrison in Oenoe, by assuring them, that, as their 
countrymen in Athens had made up all their quarrels 
with the Lacedaemonians, they also were bound to de- 
liver up this place to the Boeotians ; and that this was 
an express provision of the treaty. Giving credit 
therefore to him as in public command, and ignorant 
of all the late transactions because closely blocked up, 
they agreed with the enemy and evacuated the fortress. 
In this manner the Boeotians regained possession of 



abandoned Oeooe : and tbvs the oHgardiy and atdi^ 
tion were sappreased at Athens. 
' Bnty about tiie aame space of time in the ciunont 
smnmer, in regard to the Peloponnesians at Milet^; 
wben none of those irho w«r« substitated by Tisaa-^ 
phemes during his absence at Aspendus, made Te^alar 
payments ; and nothing could be seen either of Tis* 
aaphemes or the Phcenician fleet ; and Philippnsy Yho 
aeeonpanied him, sent advice to Mindarus, the adtti-* 
ral-in-chief ; and Hippocrates, farther, a citizen in 
Sparta, who was then at Phaselis, advised him abo, 
that this fleet would never join him, and in all reapects 
they were shamefully abused by Tissimihernes ; as 
Phamabazus had made them an invitation, and declared 
himself ready, if aided by the confederate fleet, to en-> 
gage as strongly as Tissaphernes for the revolt of what 
cities yet remained in snbjeetion to the Athenimisf 
Mindams, hoping to find mox« punctuality in the lat- 
ter, with notable conduct, and by a sudden signal to 
the fleet, that his motions might not be discovered at 
Samos, weighed from Miletus with seventy-three siol, 
and bent his course to the Hellespont. But, earlier 
this summer, siaiteen ships had steered their course 
thither, and ravaged part of the Chersonesns. Min« 
darus met with tempestuous weatiier in his passage, 
which forced him to put into Icarus ; and, after stay- 
ing there five or six days for want of weather to keep 
the sea, he arrived at Chios. 

Thrasyllus, so soon as informed of the departuK 
from Miletus, stood after him with five^and-fifty sail, 
making the best of his way lest the other should entev 
the Hellespont before he reached him* Bat, gaining 
intelligence that he was put into Chios, and concluding 
he designed to remain there, he fixed his scouts at 
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Le^ios and Ihe opposite oontiiient ; iOiiityif ilw P»lo# 
ponnesiaii fleet put out, liieir moHoQa might be de* 
scriedh He himself repairing^ to Methymae, ordered 
quantities of meal aad other necessaries to be pre* 
pared, that in case he should be forced to atay in th^a 
parts, he might make frequent craises from Lesbos 
agidnst Chios. 

But, as Eressos in Lesbos had rerolted, his design 
was farther to attempt its reduction^ in case it wera 
feasible : for some of the Methymnean exiles, and those 
not the most inconsiderable of the number, having 
bvonght OTer from Cyme a^out fifty heavy-armed who 
were most firmly attached to their cause, and hired 
others from the continent, which increased their num- 
ber to about three hundred ; Anaxarchus, the Theban, 
in respect of consanguinity, being chosen their leader, 
assaulted ^rst Methjrmne, and being repulsed in the 
attempt by the Athenian garrison which came up from 
Mitylene, and then driven quite off by a battle fought 
in thei field, they retired across* the mountain, and 
made Eressus revolt. Thrasyllus, therefore, steering 
with his fleet against Eressus, projected an assault. 
But Thrasybulus, with flve ships from Samos, arrived 
there before him^ on information received of the re* 
passage of the exiles; yet coming too late before 
Eressus to prevent a revolt, he lay at anchor before 
it. Two other ships, also, bound homeward from the 
Hellespont, came in, and the Methymnean. All the 
ships in the fleet amounted now to sixty-seven, from 
which they draughted an army for the operations of 
land, as fully bent, if possible, to take Eressus by 
a b<^d assault, with engines and all the arta of attack. 

In the mean time, Mindarus and the Peloponnesian 
fleet at Chios, after two whole days' employment in tak* 
ing in provisions^ and receiving from the Chians erery 
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BMUi on board three Cbiaii tesaeracosts,' on tbe Hud 
daf with urgent dispatch launched oat from Ghios 
into the wide sea, that they might not be descried by 
the fieet before Eressus ; and leaving Lesbos oo tbe 
lef]t, stood over to tbe continent. There, putting into 
the harbor of Crateraei on the coast of Phoece^ «nd 
taking their noon repast, they proceeded alon^ the 
coast of Cyme, and supped at Arginus® of tbe con- 
ttfient, over-against Mitylene. From thence, at dead 
of night, they went forward along the shore ; and, 
being arrived at Harmatus, which lies facing^ Me- 
thymne, and having eaten jtheir dinner there, tbey 
passed with the utmost speed by Lectus, and Larissa, 
and Amaxitus, and other adjac^t places, and reached 
BhsBtium of the Hellespont before midnight : DOt 
but that some ships of the fleet got up no farther 
than to Sigffium and some other adjacent places on 
that coast. 

•The Athenians, who were lying with eighteen sail at 
Sestus, when . the lights were wi^ved by their own 
friends for signals, and they beheld numerous Bres 
kindled on a sudden on the hostile coast, were well as- 
sured that the Peloponnesiaos were approaching. The 
same night, therefore, under favor of the dark, and 
with the utmost expedition, they crept along under the 
Ohersonesus, aiid reached Eleus, desirous to put out 
to sea and avoid the enemy ; and, for the sixteen ships 
at Abydos* they stole away unperceived of the Aby- 
dians, though notice had been sent them from their 
friebds just arrived, to keep a good look-out, and not 

> This, aocording to Spanheim, was ft month's pay, since 
he explains it by forty-three Cbiaii drachmas ; but the words 
will not bear such a construction; a tesseracost was, it is 
most probable, a coin peculiar to the Chiaas ; but of what 
value IS not knOown, nor is it of any great importance. 
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snlSer tiiem to «teal olf. Yet morniiBg no sooner mgft 
peared, tlmn finding tbemselves in sight of the fleisl 
under Miodants, and that tbey- were actually diaaed^ 
they could not all get off. The greater part, indeed^ 
fled 8&fe to the continent and Lemnos; h\kt four, tiiat 
got hmt under sail, were overtalcen by the enemy near 
£leu8 ; one also, tfiat ran' ashore at the temple of Pro» 
teiilaus, they setsied with all her hands ; and two* more, 
the crews of which escaped. One farther, hut dban* 
doned^ they humt at Imbrus. 

This done, the ships from Ahydos haring joined 
them, and the whdie f^et being now increased to four- 
iscore and six sail, they spent the rest of the day in iu-^ 
vesting Elens: but, as it would not surrender, they 
drew off to Ahydos. • t 

The Athenians, who had been dec^ved by their 
scouts, and never imagined that so large a number of 
hostile ships could pass along undescried, were very 
cooly carrying on their siege ; but 'yet were no sooner 
informed of the enemy's- motions, than, • instantly 
quitting Eressus, they advaneed with the utmost expe^ 
dition to, secure the HeUespcmt. They also picked up 
two ships of the PeloponnestfRS ; which running out 
too boldly to sea in the late pijirs^it^ fell in unongst 
them ; and, coming up only one day after them, tbej^ 
anchored at Blens, and reassembled from Imbrus ^e 
ships which had fled thither. Five whole days they 
spient here in getting every thing in readiness for a ge- 
neral engagement: >^ and after this respite they came 
to an action in the following manner. 

The Athenians, ranged in line of battle a-head, stood 
along riiore towards Sestps. The .Peloponuesians^ 
awate of tiieir design, stood out to sea from Ahydos, 
to be ready to receive them : and, as both sides were 
detenn&ed to engage, they unfolded their lines to a 

THUC. VOL. III. . • R 



ffMlOT Imgtik; tke Atbettumfl, akmf the Chcfgoiwwii, 
fMehiDg fipcmi Idaeos ta ArrUaos^ in all sixty-eig^t 
Mil ; Mul tlw FelopoMiettAiia, ovcr^agaiiist them, Ifom 
Abydot to Dardanu, being eigbty-aix. Tke Boe of 
tb4 Pelopountsiaiia was timt formed: tiie STraevaniij 
had tbe rigbt; and on the left m» ranged Mindanw, 
and tbe ahipa mett remarkable foe being good a ailra . 
Amongat tbe Atb^iiant, Tbraayllas bad tiie lelt, and 
Tbmybidus the right: the reit oC the eoramaad«rg 
were regularly posted according te their rank. The 
Wkypionnesiaoe, ■bowing most eagerness to begi« the 
engagement, endeavored with their left to oTerreach 
the Tigbt of tbe Athenians, in order to exclude tbeiDy 
tf -posaibley fMin sti<etehing ont into tbe nunn sea, and 
by keeping tbem cramped up, to force their centre 
agninat tbe abore, which was not ibr distant. The 
Atbeniana, awafe of tbe enemy'a design to shut tbena 
«p, plying up a^bead> Ibreed th«niadTes an opening, 
a»d in velocity beat tbem all to nothing. 

By these motions, the left of tiieir line became ex* 
tended beyond the cape called Cynos-sema. The con^ 
aequeaoe of which was expoaiag their centre, compoaed 
only of the weakest ships, and those rasged at too 
fv^t a distance from one anetiier; especially aa in 
Bttmber of vessels they were quite inferior, and aa the 
eoast vonnd the Cynoa-aenia was sharp, and in an acuta 
aagle ra» o«t into l^e water, ao tiiat part of tiie line 
on one side waa ont of sight of tiia other. The Pelo«» 
penneiians, therefore, charging ihe centre, dao^e at 
once the ships of the Atbehiana en the bench ; nndl^ 
being so far manilaatfy' vwtors, leaped boldly on skbre 
to pursue themi But neither tihose mder lliraaylmlna 
could assist the centre from tbe right, beoanae of tbe 
multitude of shipa that stood in to* awe tiiea; «or 
eould those under Thrasyllna do U fwoi the failk,,b»* 
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eaatae ^k/t iMkUrpoMMi of ea^ C|ni«MNseifiii kid frwm 

him the view of what hmA passed ; and at Ithessftie tune 

tb« Syraeitsana aiMl otliberf^ wko» •tioal is atreagth, l»y 

bard ob kim, prev«irted Ida utOTtDg^ At leigth, tii^ 

P^elofioiiiiosians, praMimiBgtfae victory tittiroifB, broke 

tluBir order to ^ve difierent chase to siagle ships, ttid 

in toa heedieas a manner thsew coniiisaon on a part af 

their own lino. And now those luider Thrasybahi% 

fiiMling the squadron opposed to them began to aladcan, 

stopped all farther extmsion of their line a^head; and, 

taiisking on them, resolntely engaged, and put them to 

Aigkt. Charging next the dispersed ships of tha Pe|o« 

ponnesians, which composed the squadron that pre** 

3umed itself vietoriotos, they made havoc; and, by 

striking them with a panic, routed the greater part 

without resistance. Now also the Syracusans were 

beginning to give way before the squadron under Thra«« 

syllns ; and, seeing ethers in open flight, were more 

easily tempted to follow their example. The defeat 

now being manifestly giren, and the Peloponnesians 

flying away for shelter, first towards the river Pydins^ 

and afterwards to Abydos, the Athenians made prts^ 

of only an inconsiderable number of shipping ; for the 

Hellespont^ being narrow, i^orded short retreats to 

the enemy. However, they gained a victory by sea^ 

most opportnae indeed in their present situation ; £br 

hitherto, afraid of the naval strength of the Pelopon** 

nesians, because of the rebuffs they had lately received 

from it, and the calamitous event of the Sicilian expe«* 

ditioQ, from this moment they stopped all fruitless 

self-accusations or groundless exaggerations of the 

eneay's. ability by sea. Some ships of the enemy in 

lact they took ; for instance, eight Chlan, five Corin«i« 

IfaisD, two Ambraeiot, two Boeotian ; but, of Leuca** 

dian, and Lacedaemoniga, and Syraonsan, and PeUs^ 
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mtBXkf a nngle erne of eaefi : but then tliey suffered Ae 
loM Qf fifteen ships of their own. 

After erecting a trophy -on the cape of Cynoe^^nm, 
and picking np the wreck of the hattle, and giTing^'vpy 
under trace, their dead to the enemy, they deapatehnd 
a trireme to Athens, to notify the Tictory. On tiie 
anival of this ressel, those at home, after hiring the 
news of this unhoped-for success, greatly pestnned 
tlieir spirits, which had been dejected by the recent 
misfortunes at Eubosa and the sad effects of .their sedi- 
tion, and hoped the state might again resume its 
power, if they cheerfully exerted their efforts in its 
behalf. . 

On the fourth day after the battle, the Athenians, 
having diligently refitted their fleet at Sestus, sailed 
against Cyadeus, which had reyolted ; and, descrying 
eight ships from Bysantium riding at anchor under 
Harpagium and Priapus, they crowded sail towards 
thcfm ; and having in battie on the shore defeated their 
crews, made prizes of them all. Repairing thence 
against Cyasicas, which was quite unfortified, they re- 
duced it once more, and exacted large contributions 
from it. 

But, during this interval, th^ Peloponnesians made 
a trip from Abydos-lo Eleus, and brought off as many 
of their own ships which had been tak«i as were able 
to sail ; the residue the Eleusians burnt. They also 
despatched Hippocrates and Epicles to Euboea, to fetch 
up their fleet from thence. 

About the same space of time, Alcibiades also, at the 
head of his squadron of thirteen sail, returned from 
CaunuB and Phaselis into the harbor of Samos, report- 
ing that by his managemient he had diverted the junction 
of the Phoenician fleet with the Pelopoimesians, and 
made TissaQhernes a faster friend than over to ths 
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Atlieiiians. After enlarging bis squadroii by the ad- 
dition of nine more ships just manned, he levied large 
conifMrations on the Halicarnassians, and fortified Cos. 
After these exploits, and patting the gOTemment of Cos 
into proper hands, he returned again, about autumn^ to 
Samos.' 

From Aspendus also Tissaphernes rode back post- 
haste into Ionia, so soon as advised of the departure 



1 As the English reader is here to take his leave of Alci- 
hiades, he may have the curiosity to know what became of 
him after. Every thing succeeded so well under him and his 
active colleagues, that the lAcedaemoniana, having received 
several defeats both by land and aea, and lost two hundred 
ships, were again necessitated to sue for peace. After such 
great services, Alcibiades returned triumphant to Athene. 
The whole city flocked down to the Fineus to meet him. AH 
strove to get a sight of Alcibiades: they caressed him, 
crowned him, cursed the authors of his exile, and hurried 
him away to an assembly of the people. There he»harangned 
them for a time ; then stopped and shed tears in abundance ; 
then harangued them again. In short, they undid all they 
had ever done against him ; and Alcibiades for a time was all 
in all at Athens. Yet, in subsequent commands, he hap- 
pened not to be successful ; a crime which his countrymen very 
seldom forgave. He became a second time an exile from 
Athens. His great abilities made him a continual terror both 
to forei{p and domestic Miemies. Yet now he persevered to 
serve his country, by cabalUng in their favor, and advising 
them on critical occasions. Yet all in vain : Lysander was 
aoon made master of the Pirteus and of Athens. Alcibiades 
retired into Phrygia, and was handsomely supported by the 
bounty of his friend Phamabazus ; who, however, was wrought 
on at last, by the joint solicitations of his enemies and the 
plea of its necessity for the service of the king, to undertake 
his destruction. The agents of Pharnabazus durst .not at^ 
tempt it in an open manner, but set fire to his house by 
night. By throwing in clothes to damp the flames he got out 
safe. The barbadans soon spied him ; shot him to death with 
arrows and darts; then cut off his head, and carried it to 
Pharnabazus. I shall only add that he was but forty years 
old when he was thus destroyed. 
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of the Pelopottaeiiaii floet from Ifiletiui for tke Bel* 
leipoot. 

But, as tbo Peli^iKMiiiesiaoft were now in the HeUw 
pout, the AntaDdriaiis (who are of iEolic defocat), 
baying proeured from Abydoa a patty of heavy-anaed, 
who marched across Mount Ida, received them itaSo 
their city ; provoked to this step by the injurious oon- 
dnct of Arsaees, a Persian, lieutenant to TissapfaeiBes. 
This man, pretending he had enemies, to cope with 
whom yet he nerer named, prevailed with the Deliaus 
settled in Adramyttium, because they had been obliged 
by the Athenians to quit Delos in the affair of the ex- 
piation, to attend him in this secret expedition with the 
flower of their strength ; and, leading them forward 
witb all the show of friendship and alliance, watched 
the opportunity when they were busy at their meal, 
surrounded them with a body of bis own soldiers, and 
shot them to death with darts. Fearing him, there- 
fore, because of this instance of a cruel temper, lest 
some such act of violence he might execute also on 
them, as in other respects he had imposed some bur- 
dens on them which they could not bear, the Antan- 
drians ejected his garrison out of their citadeL But 
llissaphemes, perceiving how deeply the Peloponne- 
sians were concerned in this affair, and esteeming him- 
self sadly iiyured also at Miletus and Cnidus (since in 
those places too his garrisons had been ejected) ; and 
fearing they would proceed to other commissions of 
the same nature ; chagrined moreover that perhaps 
Phamabazus, in less time and with less expense, having 
obtained their concurrence, should make a greater pro- 
gress against the Athenians ; — be determined in person 
to repair to Hellespont, in order to expostulate with 
them about their late proceedings at Antander, and to 
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^pe off, as handsomely as he could, the aspersions 
thrown on his conduct in regard to the Phoenician fleet 
and other points. Arriving therefore first ttt {Iphesus, 
he offered sacrifice to Diana ♦♦♦*.» 

When the wint« following this summer shall be 
ended, the twenty-first year of the war wiU be also 
completed. 

1 Here breaks off abruptly the History of the Pelop<Mme* 
sian War by Thucydides. The adjustment of time amiexed 
seems jMnly of another hand. 
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